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THE WESTOVER ESTATE. 


THE OLD MANSION, 


N the left bank of the James River, about 
two hours’ sail below the city of Rich- 
mond, the traveler will pass, on his way down 
that beautiful stream, one of those magnificent 
estates for which Virginia is so celebrated, and 
of which her citizens are so justly proud. The 
mansion is a vice-regal one, having been the 
residence of a family who for three successive 
generations were representatives of royalty in 
the colonial times; and it still bears evidence 
of the wealth, good taste, and high standing of 
its former occupants. The origin of the West- 
over estate, together with the interesting inci- 
dents which have occurred within its precincts, 
and its connection with names of historic re- 
nown, have rendered it memorable in the an- 
nals of the State as well as of the nation. Few 
among those who pass it are aware of the in- 
terest connected with it, and fewer still are ac- 
quainted with the details which entitle it to 
rank among the notable spots connected with 
the early history of our country. So rapid has 
been our growth as a nation, events of para- 
mount importance have crowded so thick and 
fast upon each other’s footsteps, and as a peo- 
ple our faces have been set so determinedly 
toward the full development of our natural re- 
sources, that many of those minor incidents 
which go so far toward cementing the record 
into one homogeneous whole, and which often- 





times serve to furnish a key to greater events, 
are apt to disappear and be forgotten. The 
Historic Muse, intent upon the major facts in 
the birth, development, and regeneration of a 
nation, has left to the literary chiffonniers—the 


.“snappers-up of unconsidered trifles”—the task 


of gleaning and cdllating those lesser incidents 
which form the romance of history, and give it 
zest; and it is with such an object in view that 
T here present the reminiscences of a trip to 
Westover in the summer of 1869. 

The object of my visit had more immediate 
connection with the present than with the past. 
It was to be a festal week at Westover. There 
was to be a trial of mowers and reapers on the 
grounds of the estate; and, under the auspices 
of the Virginia Agricultural Society, the men 
of the North and the West, who so recently had 
been engaged in ravaging with fire and sword 
the fields of the South, were to repair thither 
with the peaceful implements of husbandry. 

When, therefore, the little steamer which 
conveyed us from Richmond landed its living 
freight at the dock belonging to the estate, the 
scene presented to the eye was that of a gala 
day ; and the crowds upon the dock, the piles 
of gaudily painted machines—which were in- 
creased by the added piles from the steamer’s 
deck—the firing of guns from a pleasure-yacht 
gayly decked with flags which lay in the stream, 
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the responsive scream from the steamer’s whis- 
tle, all made up a collection of sights and sounds 
in striking contrast to that presented but a few 


years before, when the Federal army was tak- | 


ing its departure from the same spot, after seven 
days of the severest fighting ever known on this 
continent. 

The guests were welcomed with true Virgin- 
ian hospitality, and conducted up the winding 


road to the mansion, whence they scattered into | 
groups, each to pursue its own object—some to | 


find a resting-place, others to make arrange- 
ments for the morrow, and still others to view 
the natural beauties of the charming spot on 
which they had been landed. Strolling to the 
edge of the high bank which overlooked the 
river, the scene presented to the eye was one 
of surpassing beauty, and calculated to fill the 
mind with pleasurable emotions. The broad 
river lay calmly in the light of a fine summer’s 
day, reflecting the bright blue of the zenith and 
the few fleecy clouds which, coming up from the 
southwest, sailed majestically overhead; while 
the distant shore, with its wooded heights dot- 
ted here and there with specks of houses, and 
crowned with more pretentious mansions, was | 
mirrored so perfectly in the stream as to de- | 
stroy the line of demarkation. An occasional | 
fleck of white in the middle distance showed | 
where some lazy craft was winning its way | 
against the current; and the fore-ground was 

made up of the nearer shore, with the dock piled 

up with machines, painted mostly of a brilliant 

scarlet, and the departing steamer moving slow- | 
ly away, leaving in her wake a series of brill- | 
iant wavelets, and a long line of brown smoke 

which stretched across the landscape, and gave 

just the graceful line needed to complete the 

picture. On the right lay the little yacht, with 

her lively parti-colored streamers, her tapering 

mast and rigging cutting the horizon line. ‘Turn- 

ing your back upon this charming scene, worthy 

the canvas of any artist, the eye beheld a spa- | 
cious lawn leading up to a large, old-fashioned, 
three-story mansion, with a colonnade connect- 
ing it with the kitchen and other out-buildings 
on the left, and shaded by a magnificent oak, a 
giant among his fellows, whose branches had 
waved in the breezes of more than two centu- 
ries, and shaded the first white man who had 
trod that lovely shore. Right and left the 
landscape faded into scenes of pastoral beauty, 

and occasional glimpses of distant hills clothed 

in atmospheric purple gave a hint of the charms 

which they might display. 

The mansion is situated at a distance of about 
one hundred yards back from the river; and 
the lawn, in the form of a parallelogram, is 
bounded on the right and left by a fence, with 
large and handsome gateways, which afford 
egress to the road on the one hand, and to the 
fields of the estate on the other. 

Entering by the front-door I found myself 
in a fine, spacious hall, running through the 
house, about ten feet in width, with a grand 





old staircase leading to the upper floors, oc- 





CHIMNEY-PIEVE. 


cupying at least one half that space, and hav- 
ing handsomely carved and turned newels and 
rails. Like all the rooms on this floor, the ceil- 
ing was twelve feet in height, the walls being 
wainscoted and paneled throughout, the cor- 
nices elaborately carved and ornamented, and 
every thing in keeping with the wealth and 
taste of the former owner. On the right of 
the hall was the parlor, and on the left the li- 
brary. The former room is remarkable for its 
fine proportions and handsome chimney-piece. 
The back-ground of this piece is composed of 
rich black-veined marble, while the border 
around the modern grate and the pediment 
above the mirror are of white marble, all im- 
ported from Italy expressly for Colonel Byrd. 
The space between the border and pediment is 
vacant, the mirror which formerly occupied it 
haying been stolen by some Vandal when the 


, house was in the hands of the Federal army. 


It is most earnestly to be hoped that the thief 
may never be able to sleep quietly until his 
guilty conscience has urged him to return this 
historical article to its proper owner, 

The library is somewhat more plainly pan- 
eled, yet is a very handsome room. The oth- 
er two rooms on this floor were occupied by the 
family, and were presumably the dining and 
sitting room of the mansion. Passing through 
the back-door, we stepped out on to a broad 
platform, with marble steps leading to a yard 
about a dozen yards in depth, and running 
right and left behind the main building and 
offices. To the left, as one stood on this plat- 
form, were the laundry, kitchen, ete., beyond 
which was a fence with an entrance to the 
kitchen-garden. To the right were the ruins 
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of other buildings of a 
similar character, which 
had been apparently 
taken down for the pur- 
pose of using their ma- 
terial for other purposes. 
Opposite the back-door 
stands a large gateway 
with ornate wrought- 
iron gates, which, like 
all the other material, 
were brought from the 
old country. The pil- 
lars are square, of brick, 
stuccoed, are about ten 
feet high, and are sur- 
mounted each by a mar- 
tlet—the crest of the 
Byrd family. One of 
these was thrown down 
during the war, and the 
tail had been broken off. 
The latter have been re- 
placed with wooden im- 
itations. Over the gates 
is the monogram of 
William Byrd and his 
wife Elizabeth, EWs, 
as seen in the square in 
the accompanying illus- 




















tration. Beyond these 

gates is the paddock, 

or home field, containing about two acres, for 
the pasturage and exercise of the saddle and 
carriage horses of the estate, whose stables are 
on the right. On the left of this field are sev- 
eral smaller buildings for poultry. Beyond the 
paddock, and separating it from immense fields 
of grain, now ripe for the reaper, the road from 
the dock ran on and away off through the vari- 
ous fields of the estate, passing, at a distance 
of a quarter of a mile perhaps from the house, 
through a gateway (represented in the sub- 
joined illustration), the two large stone columns 
of which yet remain standing. This magnifi- 
cent estate was laid out and the buildings erect- 
ed by Colonel William Byrd, the first of the 
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GATEWAY. 








GATEWAY IN THE REAR. 


name, and remained in the hands of the family 
until long after the Revolution. 

The greater portion of the day was spent in 
preparation for the trial of the morrow; and as 
we were not interested in these technical de- 
tails Mr. R—— and myself had leisure to look 
around the estate, to admire its beauties, and 
hunt up historical data. Our first excursion 
was to the grave-yard, situated in a grove about 
one-fourth of a mile north of the mansion, and 
near the bank of the river. 

Passing along the front of the house, the do- 
mestic offices, and the boundary of the kitchen- 
garden, we came upon a massive gateway, very 
similar in character to the one in rear of the 
house, and the counterpart of one at the op- 
posite extremity of the grounds. Entering 
upon an adjoining field, our interest was imme- 
diately centred upon a group of colored boys 
seated and reclining around a shallow pit about 
twelve feet long by four feet wide, across which 
were stretched poles supporting the carcasses 
of three sheep and three hogs, cooking over 
| a fire of corn-cobs. The extent of the pro- 
| vision made for our creature comfort by our 
| hospitable host tended to dispel any fears we 
| may have had as to his ability to provide for 
| his numerous guests. As it was not our inten- 

tion, however, to play the spy upon his culinary 
arrangements, we hurried along a foot-path run- 
ning by the high and wooded banks of the riv- 
er, and, crossing a stile, entered the precincts 
of the negro quarters, These consisted of a 
row of new and very comfortable two-stor) 
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frame buildings, each one containing accom- 
modations for four families, and surrounded by 
many little accessories of comfort and conven- 
ience, Little sleek-skinned colored children 
in scores were playing in the dirt or in the 
grass in front, surrounded and mixed up with 
chickens, dogs, and other two and four footed 
beasts. Pigs grunted in the sties behind the 
tenements; some men at work upon their nets 
under the bank were singing one of those re- 
frains so peculiar to the Southern negro—alto- 
gether making up a scene of careless, rural 
happiness very pleasant to behold. Within 
the same inclosure, but at some distance back 
from the river, were the immense barns of the 
estate, which were being put in order to re- 
ceive the stores of grass and grain which were 
destined to fill them to repletion. 

Pursuing our way, we came into the edge of 
a wood, and found ourselves in the ‘‘ grave- 
yard.” Instead of the neat inclosure and well- 
kept grounds which we expected to see, we be- 
held only three or four square tombs, very much 
dilapidated, and a similar number of slabs even 
with the surface of the ground, all covered to 
the depth of an inch or more with the dust and 
mould of age. Prospecting still further, only 
to find that these were the entire contents of 
the yard, we set ourselves to work to clearing 
off from the surfaces of the tablets the sod, the 
débris, and dirt—the accumulations of perhaps 
acentury. After half an hour's difficult labor 
with such means as we had at command, being 
no more than flat stones and newspapers, we 
were enabled to make out the following very 
interesting inscriptions : 

A. Here lyes interred the body of 
Mr CHARLES ANDERSON who was 
minister of this parish 26 years 
and died the 7" of April 1718 
in the 49" year of his age. 


Here in the sleep of Peace, 
Reposes the Body ; 
of Miss Evi.yn Byrp: 

Daughter, 

of the Hon'® Wiit1am Byrp Esq: 

The various and excellent endowments 
of nature; improved and perfected, 
by an accomplished Education ; 

formed her, 

For the happiness of her friends: 
For an ornament of her country. 
Alas Reader! 

We can detain nothing however valued 
From unrelenting Death 
Beauty, Fortune, or exalted Honour! 
See here a Proof! 

And be reminded by this awfull Tomb 
That every earthly comfort fleets away 
Excepting only what arises 
from imitating the virtues of our Friends: 
And the contemplation of their Happyness 
To which 
GOD was pleased to call this Lady 
on the 13'* Day of November 1737 
In the 29" Year of Her Age. 


Cc. 

Here Lyeth the Body of Mary Byrp late wife of 
Witut1aM Byrp Esq and davghter of WARHAM HorsE- 
MANDER Esq who dyed the 9* Day of November 1699 
In the 47" Year of her Age, 


D. Hic reconduntur cineres GvLIELMI 
Byrp Armegiri regii hujus 
Provincia quastoris qui hanc vitam 
Cum Eternitate commutavit 4° Die 
Decembris 1704 post quam vixifset 
52 Annes.* 
B. Here lyeth intered the body of leftenant 
Collonell WALTER Aston who died the 
6" of Aprill 1656. He was aged 49 years: And 
He liued in this country 28 yeares. 
Also here lyeth the Body of WaLTeR Aston 
the son of leftenant Collonell WALTER Aston 
who departed this life y® 29'" of Ianuary 1656 
Being Aged 27 yeares And 7 monthes. 


F. 

The inscription on this slab is illegible; I 
could only make out a letter here and there, 
and what appeared to be a cross in the escutch- 
eon, similar to that in the arms of Colonel Byrd 
over the left gateway. 


G. 


[EscUTCHEON. ] 
SM 
Prudentis & Eruditi Theodoricii 
Bland Armig. qui Obijt Aprilis 
AD 


23° 1675 AEtatus 41 
cujus Vidua Mestissima Anna 
Filia Richardi Benner Armig. 

hoc Marmor Posuit.t 


H. Memorize Sacrum 
Hic situs eft In Spem Refurrectionif 
Benraminus Harrison de Berkley 
Benramini Harrison de Surrey Filius Natus 
Maximus: Uxorem Duxet EvizaBeTHAM Lopovict 
BurweELt GLocestRIigEnsis Filiam: E Qua Filium 
Reliquit Unicum Beniaminum Et Unicum Filiam 
EuizareTHAM Obijt Ap’ X Anno Dom MDCCX 
#Etatis XXXVII 
Plurimum Defideratus 
Prolocutor Domus Burgenfium 
caufidious Ingenié Doctrina Eloquentiaé Fides et 
AgiAapyvpia Insignis 
Viduarum, Orphanorum Patronus Indefenfus. 
Controverfarium et Litium Arbiter et Diremptor 
Aufpicatus et Pacificus ; 
In Administratione Iustitie, Absque Tricis Et 
Ambagibus Comitatus Hujus Vindex 
Equifsimus Ibidemque Impietatis; Et 
Nequitie Vindex Accerrimus 
Libertatis Patrie Assertor Intrepidus; Et 
Boni Publici Imprimis Studiofus 
Hunc Merito Proprium Virginia lactat Alumnium 
Tam propere Abreptum sed Queribunda Dolet 
Publicus Hic Dolor, Et Nunquam Reparabile Damnum 
Det Deus, ut Vite Sint Documenta Nove. 


The demolished tomb. 


Mrs EvizABETH HARRISON 
daughter of Lewis BURWELL 
died in 1734. 


1 


The Byrd family in this country had its ori- 
gin in William, the first of that name, who lies 
entombed beneath the monument before us. 
He was born in London in 1653, and came to 
this country somewhere about the year 1674, 
when he was twenty-one years of age, bringing 





* Which being translated reads: ‘“‘ Here are buried 
the ashes of William Byrd, armor-bearer of the king, 
and treasurer of this province, who exchanged this life 
for eternity on the 4th day of December, 1704, after 
he had lived fifty-two years.” 

+ “Sacred to the memory of the wise ard learned 
Theodoric Bland, Esq., who died April 23, a.p. 1675, 
aged forty-one, whose most disconsolate widow, Anns, 





daughter of Richard Benner, Esq., has placed this 
marble.” é 
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with him his young wife, Mary, the daughter 
of Warham Horsemander, Esq. He was de- 
scended from Hugo le Bird, of Charleton, in 
the palatinate of Chester, whose wife was daugh- 
ter and only heir of Roger Denville, of the same 
palatinate. Colonel Byrd came from Broxton, 
in Cheshire, to inherit the estate of his uncle, 
Captain Stagg, who was an officer in the army 
of Charles I., and came over to America in 
those troublous times. 

He must have located himself soon after his 
arrival at or near the falls of the James River, 
on the site of the present city of Richmond ; for 
we find that the Grand Assembly of the Colo- 
ny, having declared war against the Indians in 
1675-76, ordered that ‘‘ fifty-five men out of 
James City County should be garrisoned near 
the ffalls of James River, at Capt. Byrd’s, or at 
one ffort or place of defense over against him 
at Newlett’s [or Howlett’s], of which ffort Lieut. 
Coll. Edward Ramsay should be captain or chief 
commander.” In 1679 the Assembly passed an 
act in the terms following: ‘‘ Forasmuch as 
Capt. William Byrd, of Henrico County, hath 
made offer to seate at or near the head of James 
River a small company of men for the protec- 
tion of the frontier against the Indians, upon 
certain terms and conditions which were deem- 
ed reasonable and fair,” he was granted a tract 
of land thereabout, described as “‘beginning on 
the South side of the James River, one mile and 
a half below the ffalls, and soe continuing five 
miles up the river in a straight line, and back- 
wards one-mile into the woods; and on the 
North side of the said river, beginning half a 
mile before the ffalls, and thence continuing 
five miles uv") the river and two miles backwards 
into the woods: all of which he accompts and 
presumes to be his own lands.* And that the 
said William Byrd stand bound and obliged, 
and he doth hereby promise and become bound 





* It will be seen that this grant covers almost the 
entire site of the present city of Richmond, and Man- 
chester, opposite thereto. 





THE GRAVE-YARD. 


and obliged, to keep all the whole number of 
fifty able men soe armed and constantly fur- 
nished with sufficient ammunition and provi- 
sions, together with such number of other tyth- 
able persons, not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty in the whole, on both sides the said river, 
within the space of half a mile along the river 
in a straight line, and a quarter of a mile back- 
wards into the woods.” The governor (Sir 
Henry Chicheley) was empowered and request- 
ed to grant him a patent for said land, and give 
him a commission as commander-in-chiefe with- 
in the lymitts of such grant, and over the said 
privileged persons; which was no doubt done. 

Here, therefore, he located himself, and built 
him a house on the brow of a hill near the Pen- 
itentiary of Richmond, which he called Belvi- 
dere, and which is still standing—making it, as 
was the fashion of those days, a sort of fortress 
for protection against the Indians, Here he 
brought his young wife; and after building a 
warehouse about where the present Exchange 
stands, and a mill on Shockoe Creek, he set 
himself up as a planter and trader with the In- 
dians. He prospered greatly, accumulated im- 
mense wealth, was elected to represent his dis- 
trict in the House of Burgesses, was appointed 
Receiver-General of his Majesty’s revenues for 
the colony (a position which he retained until 
his death), and was held in high esteem as a 
man of probity and worth. He had four daugh- 
ters and one son, and as his family increased 
he sent at least two of them—his son William 
and daughter Susan—to England to be edu- 
cated, whence the former returned to assume 
his father’s immense wealth and honors, and to 
take a high rank among the first families of his 
native country. A volume of manuscript letters 
of the father is preserved in the Historical So- 
ciety of Virginia, some of which have been pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Virginia Historical Register,” 
from which I select two as giving an insight 
into his business and his family affairs. The 
first is to one of his factors in England, and the 
second is to his father-in-law. 
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“ Vinainia, January, 1683, 
** To Mr. North, per Pagger: 

“Sir,—Yours by Bradley, Pagger & Culpeper* were 
recd., and I was in hopes to have heard from you by 
Wynne ere this. There accompany Capt. Pagger, fifty 
Uhds. of Tobacco as per bill of lading and invoice as 
may appear. Tobacco this year doth not prove so kind 
as was expected, much being utterly destroyed by the 
Gust in Aug., and more spoiled after it was packed in 
caske, but doubt not but mine may do as well as any. 

“1 have a considerable quantity of deerskins by me, 
but doe not venture to send them untii the Governort 
arrives. All our friends here are in health, and give 
you their best respects and service, which please to 
accept to yourself and lady from 

“Your humble servant, W. BL” 
“ Virainta, Feby. 26th, 1683. 
“To Father Horsemander, per 7. Grendon in the Cul- 
peper: 

“Wortny Sir,—I am very sorry we have been 80 
unfortunate this year as not to receive one letter from 
you or my brother Daniell, but expect by Co!'. Ludwell, 
whom I wish well in. Hee was not arrived on the 21st 
instant, on which day I was to wait on our new Gov- 


ernor, who, with all the rest of the ships except that | 


Co", Ludwell is in, have been in above this fortnight. 
The Councill met the aforesaid day, and an Assembly 
was agreed on to commence the 16" of April next. 

“T was lately advised by Mr. Coe that Willt was, on 
your desire, lately removed into Essex near you, much 
to our satisfaction, since wee cannot doubt his welfare 
whilst hee is under youreye. Wee also understand that 
little Sue was at last got safe into Essex to her Grand- 
mother. My wife on Michaelmas day last was brought 
to bed of another girle christened Mary. They are both 
and little Nutty (I thank God) in good health. 


“My Lady Berkeley was last week very well. All 


our friends here are very well, and give you their best | 


respects and service. Please to give mine where it is 
due, and our blessings to our children, and please to 
accept our duty to yourselfe and my mother (in law), 
with hearty thanks for all your favors from, Worthy 
Sir, Your obedient Son and servant, 

“WwW. B.” 


As will be seen by the inscriptions, his wife 
died November 9, 1699, aged forty-seven years ; 
and five years afterward he followed her to the 
grave, leaving his wealth to his son William. 

Miss Evelyn Byrd, whose monument (mark- 
ed B in the sketch) stands next to her grand- 
mother’s, was born at Westover in 1708, and 
was a great favorite with her father, Colonel 
Byrd. In a letter to Colonel John Custis, his 
brother-in-law, he says of her, “She has grown 
2 great romp, and enjoys robust health.” She 
went out to England toward the close of 1716 to 


meet her parents, and remained there until the | 
death of her mother, which occurred in Decem- | 
As she grew up she devel- | 


ber of that year. 
oped into a lovely woman, an ornament to her 
sex, and worthy her eulogistic epitaph. She is 


said to have died of a broken heart, consequent | 


upon disappointed love. Her hand had been 


proffered to Daniel Parke Custis, her cousin, | 
and the son of Colonel John Custis, who for | 
some reason seemed indifferent to the match, 


and subsequently married Martha Dandridge, 
afterward Lady Washington. 
We find no record of the parties whose 


* The two former are names of captains, the latter 
of a ship. t+ The name of a ship. 

t This is his son, William, afterward Colonel Byrd, 
who lies buried in the garden. 





remains lie beneath the slabs in the middle dis- 
tance. The inscription on one of these slabs 
is entirely illegible. Of Theodoric Bland we 
can only surmise that he was the father of The- 
| odoric Bland of Revolutionary fame, ard of 
high repute in the annals of Virginia. Benja- 
|min Harrison—whose tomb with a long Latin 
inscription eulogistic of his many virtues is seen 
in the back-ground—was the father of Benjamin 
Harrison, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and afterward Governor of 
Virginia, and the grandfather of William Henry 
Harrison, the eighth President of the United 
States. He was the son of Benjamin Harrison, 
of Surrey, and lived on an estate, which he 
| called ‘* Berkeley,” on the James River near 
Westover.* His wife, Elizabeth Burwell, who 
lies by his side, and whose tomb is in ruins, was 
| the daughter of Louis Burwell, of Gloucester, 
| She died in 1734. The Harrison family were 
connected by marriage with the Byrds, and 
hence the cause of their remains being found in 
these grounds. 

Thus beneath our feet lay mouldering the re- 
mains of men who were born in Shakspeare’s 
time; who had held allegiance to James, 
Charleses I. and II., and Cromwell; who had 
pushed their way into the wilderness, and set 
themselves down to win wealth and honors 
amidst the wild beasts and the wilder red men, 
where now is the seat of a mighty dominion and 
the home of a thriving and multitudinous people, 
| just arising from the lethargy of age and effete 

institutions to a new life and a brighter future, 
| and seeking a rejuvenation at the hands of that 
| hardy race who, with the axe and the plow-share, 
| have forced their way through the wilderness, 
| spreading themselves over the entire continent, 
/even to the farther sea. Yet these arching 
| heavens, these floating clouds, the glorious sun- 
light, those rolling hills, and the placid stream, 
| are still the same. 
| Returning to the house, we found dinner 
|spread in a grove, the tables fairly groaning 
with the weight they bore, embracing not only 
the substantial elements, but the luxuries and 
adornments of a noble feast. Servants without 
number responded to the wants of the guests, 
while our host and the members of the Agricul- 
tural Society were untiring in their efforts to see 
that every one was satisfied. Nothing was 
wanting to complete the ensemble of the real old 
Virginia barbecue. There were fragrant Ha- 
vanas for the smokers, while to those bibulously 
‘inclined the cellars—filled with wines, and 
liquors of a baser sort—were as free as the air 
they breathed. Such, indeed, was the provision 
made during our entire stay ; dnd t! e enigma as 
to how so many guests were t¢ find sleeping 
quarters was settled in an equally satisfactory 
manner; for when bedtime came we found that 
fifty or more large double mattresses had been 











* He died in 1710, at the early age of thirty-seven, 
leaving one son—the Benjamin above spoken of—and 
| a daughter, named Elizabeth after her mother. 
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tered canteen, an old bayonet, a length of tele- 
graph wire, or some other remnant of a deserted 
camp; and as it was held up asan evidence of the 
difficulties against which they had to contend, it 
sent a thrill of interest through the spectators ; 
and I doubt whether there was an intelligent 
man present who did not dwell upon the signifi- 
cance of the events, and of the scene in which he 
| was a participant, The mind could not fail to 
| recall the picture which these same shores had 

| presented but a few short years before. The 
| Seg lines of tents, with their tired and war- 
| worn occupants, blood-stained and begrimed 

with powder and dirt; the rows of ambulances 

and litters, bearing the wounded to the dock; 
| the clattering of hoofs and the neighing of 
| steeds ; the rumbling of artillery, and the bugle’s 

stirring notes; the river, filled with shipping of 





| every kind, from the monster iron-clad to the 


A VIRGINIAN WAITER, 


provided, with blankets, sheets, and other fix- 
ings; and when the morning of the eventful day 
of ‘‘ trial” broke, bright and beautiful, not one 
of that numerous party who had sought rest 
from fatigue and anxiety had cause to complain 
of his accommodations. It is true, there were 
the usual pranks and jokes consequent upon a 
party of male bipeds seeking sleep en masse, for 
“men are but children of a larger growth ;” and 
many an unlucky wight found his tonsure in- 
complete, and lacked his proper ‘‘make-up,” 
when morning came. But good-humor pre- 
vailed, and every body was ready to vote every 
body else a jolly good fellow, and our host the 
jolliest of all. 

The trial was to commence at nine o’clock; 
andthe scene at that hour on the ground selected 
was one of great interest, not alone as develop- 
ing the relatite powers and capacities of compet- 
ing machines, but as bringing the dead past into 
such striking contrast with the living present. 
The field had been the site of the camp of M‘Clel- | 
len's noble Army of the Potomac when, after the 

‘seven days’ fight, ” he retired to Harrison's | 
Landing, preparatory to a ‘‘change of base;” 
and as the machines moved through the lodged 
and tangled clover, every now and then they were 
stopped by some obstacle which, upon clearing 
away the mown grass, was discovered to bea bat- 


| tiny tug- -boat ; and all the “* pride, pomp, and 
| cireumstance of glorious war.” 
And now how changed the scene. In place 
of the tented field, the yellow, waving grain and 
| the sweet-smelling clover, ripe and ready for 
| the sickle and the scythe, proclaim the sway of 
| peace and plenty. The foemen of that day had 
| gathered to harvest the crops whose roots were 
| nurtured by the blood of that defeated army; 
|and had struck hands in friendship and frater- 
;nity. In place of the sword, the plow-share ; 
| instead of artillery, the mower and reaper; kind- 
ily feeling instead of the rancor of hate and an- 
| imosity ; the jubilee of peace where so recently 
had been the convulsions of war. And, as if 
to bring the two scenes into immediate juxta- 
| position, the rusty and useless bayonet clogging 
the polished knives of the mower contrasted the 
instrument of war so vividly with the imple- 
ment of peace that even the most stolid mind 
could not fail to give the circumstance a 
thoughtful consideration. 

Again and again the same thing was repeat- 
ed; but still the work went on. And when the 
sun went down, after twenty machines had 
been tried and tested by the various means and 
appliances known only to the initiated, and 
their powers and capabilities criticised and 
commented upon, the trial of the mowers was 
over, 

The morning of the third day was cloudy and 
threatened rain, but as there was ‘‘no post- 
ponement on account of the weather,” the prep- 
arations for the trial of the reapers went busily 
on. 

After such a breakfast as is calculated to lin- 
ger in the memory of the epicure, I started on 
a prospecting toyr on my own account, and 
while wandering in the garden I came unex- 
| pectedly upon the monument of Colonel Byrd, 
| and read the inscription thereon. I felt very 

much as the miner may be supposed to feel who 

iL has suddenly—and when he was not looking for 
it—come upon a rich “lead.” 

The cut on the following page conveys a better 

| idea of the monument than could any descrip- 

| tion, and it is only necessary to add that it 


| 
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stands in the edge of the garden, not twenty | 
yards from the back-door, under an arbor over- | 
run with trailing vines, which screen it from | 
view. It is considerably dilapidated, and that | 
dilapidation was increased during the occupancy | 
of the estate by the violence of some disor- 
derly soldiers, who not only desecrated it by 
chipping away pieces as mementoes, but robbed | 
it of the escutcheon, bearing the arms of Col- | 
onel Byrd, which adorned the front of the shaft. | 
Let us hope that it was some one ignorant of the | 


historical importance of the relic, and who may | | 


be induced—if he should ever see these pages— | | 


to return it to its owner, to be replaced where 

it belongs, and where, for over a century and a_| 

half, it had adorned the tomb of one of the ac- | 
complished of our land. 

The following is the inscription—on the front: 

Here lyeth 
the Honourable Witttam Byrp Esa. | 

Being born to one of the amplest fortunes in this country | 
he was sent early to England for his education : where 
under the care and instruction of Sir Robert Southwell 
and ever favored with his particular instructions he made 
a happy proficiency in polite and various learning ; by 
the means of the same noble friend he was introduced 
to the acquaintance of many of the first persons of that 
age for knowledge, wit, virtue, birth, or high station, 
and particularly attracted a most close and bosom friend- 
ship with the learned and illustrious Charles Boyle Earl 
of Orrery. He was called to the bar in the Middle Tem- 
ple, studied for some time in the low countries visited 
the court of France and was chosen Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

On the other side: 

Thus eminently fitted for the service and ornament of his 
country, he was made Receiver general of his Majesty’s 
revenues here, was thrice appointed publick agent to 
the Court and ministry of England, and being thirty- 
seven years a member at last became President of the 
Council of this Colony to all this were added a great 
elegancy of taste and life, the well-bred gentleman and 
polite companion the splendid Oeconomist and prudent 
father of a family with the constant enemy of all ex- 
horbitant power and hearty friend to the liberties of his 
Country, Nat: Mar. 28. 1674 Mort. Aug. 26. 1744 An. 
tat 70. 

While engaged in sketching the monument 
I was accosted by a gentleman who, like me, 
had strayed into the garden to look at the tomb. 
Unlike me, however, he was no stranger, and 
after a few moments’ conversation I found him 
to be Major Mann Page, of Brandon—a name 
not unknown to fame in the Confederate armies | 
—and with him I spent an hour in social chat, | 
gaining much valuable information in regard 
not only to the worthy gentleman whose re- 
mains lay buried at our feet, but of the family 
and its branches. 

The Honorable William Byrd, the inscription 
on whose tomb we have just read, was the sec- 
ond of that name, being the son of him whose 
tomb we have seenin the grave-yard. The ut- 
most pains and unlimited expense were expend- 
ed upon his education, and with a mind stored 
with useful information, his manners cultivated 
in courts, and with unbounded wealth, he re- 
turned to his native country to adorn her annals, 
and shed abroad over the circle of his influence 
a halo which has lasted long since his earthly 
tabernacle has reposed in her bosom. He mar- 














COLONEL BYRD’S MONUMENT. 


ried Lucy, daughter of Colonel Daniel Parke, 
whose eldest daughter, Frances, was, as we 
have seen, married to Colonel John Custis. He 
had several children, of whom his son William 
—the third of the name—inherited his estates, 
and was elected to fill his place in the Council 
of the colony. 

Daniel Parke, the father of the wife of Col- 
onel William Byrd (second), went to England, 
where he was appointed an aid-de-camp to the 
Duke of Marlborough, and was with him at 
the battle of Blenheim, being selected to con- 
vey the news of that memorable victory to his 
sovereign, Queen Anne. Ambition seems to 
have got the better of his domestic virtues ; for 
although his wife, on whom the whole charge of 
his immense estate devolved, wrote anxiously 
and often beseeching him to return, he never 


| did so, but went back to the wars, was devel- 


oped into a general, and finally appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Leeward Islands, where he was 
killed in an insurrection under very aggravating 
circumstances. By his will he left his property 
to an illegitimate daughter, and Colonel Byrd, 
in the interest of his wife and her family, went 
to England to get the will set aside. 

On the 2d of October, 1716, Colonel Byrd 
writes Colonel Custis (his brother-in-law) that 
he had sold his office as Receiver-General— 
which he seems to have inherited from his fa- 
ther—to a Mr. Roscow for £500. He intimates 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of the colony has 
preferred charges against him for malfeasance, 
but says that is not the reason for his resigning 
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He adds that his wife has come over 
Toward the close of the same year he 


his office. 
to him. 

announces the arrival in England of his daugh- 
ter Evelyn, and hopes that he shall manage her 
in such a manner as she shall be no discredit 


to her country.* In the same letter he writes: 
‘¢] do so long to see you; but can hardly per- 
suade myself to return until I can get it decided 
whether a governor can hang any man he takes 
to be his adversary, or not. For, if it be in his 
power to appoint me my judges, I am sure I 
won’t come within his reach, lest I fall a sacri- 
fice to his resentment. However, I am labor- 
ing with all my might to hinder so great a 
power from being lodged in the hands of any 
bashaw, lest they be too much inclined to make 
use of it.” 

On the 16th of December, 1716, he writes to 
announce the death of his wife, who died in 
twelve hours from the time she was taken with 
the small-pox. 

He must have returned to this country soon 
after, although I can find no record of the date 
of such return. 

Colonel Byrd was a man of fine literary at- 
tainments, and possessed a very copious and 
valuable library, of which he made most excel- 
lent use. He was appointed one of the com- 
missioners for running the boundary line be- 
tween Virginia and North Carolina; and was 
the author of several important papers, which 
were collected, and an edition of forty copies 
published, under the title of the ‘‘ Westover 
Manuscripts.” They are entitled, ‘‘The His- 
tory of the Dividing Line,” ‘‘ A Journey to 
the Land of Eden,” and “A Progress to the 
Mines.” All his manuscripts have been col- 
lected and bound, and are carefully preserved 
in the family. They are in the handwriting of 
a copyist, who evidently transcribed them from 
the Colonel’s manuscripts. It is supposed that 
these original manuscripts are in the possession 
of the American Philosophical Society, of Phil- 
adelphia, to whom (if so) they must have been 
presented by the wife of the third William Bird, 
who was from that city. The copy is in the 
hands of the Harrison family, of Brandon, on 
the James River. How they came there will 
be seen by this statement of the widow of Mr. 
George E. Harrison: 

“This uscript was the production of the 
second Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, 
who, for his rare wit, learning, and wisdom, 








was styled the ‘ black swan of the family.’ It 
descended to his son, the last Colonel William 
Byrd, who married Miss Mary Willing, of Phil- 
adelphia. She presented this book to George | 
Evelyn Harrison, the son of her daughter Eve- | 
lyn, who had married Mr. Benjamin Harrison, | 
of Brandon.” | 

The Marquis De Chastellux, in his travels | 
in America, speaks of the estate at Westover, | 
which he visited in 1782, as ‘‘ surpassing all 





of age. 


other estates on the river in the magnificence of 
its buildings, the beauty of its situation, and 
the pleasures of its society.” He tells us that 
‘“*Mrs. Bird is the widow of a colonel who 
served in the war of 1756, and was afterward 
one of the Council under the British govern- 
ment. His talents, his personal qualities, and 
his riches—for he possessed an immense terri- 
tory—rendered him one of the principal per- 
sonages of the country; but, being a spend- 
thrift and a gambler, he left his affairs at his 
death in great disorder. He had four children 
by his first wife, who were already settled in 
the world; and has left eight by his second, of 
whom the widow takes care. She preserves 
his beautiful house on the James River,‘ a large 
personal property, a considerable number of 
slaves, and some plantations, which she has 
rendered valuable.” He describes her as ‘‘a 
woman about two-and-forty, with an agreeable 
countenance and great sense;” and intimates 
that, although her estate had been visited by 
the British, female charms had more to do with 
their presence than plunder. She was sus- 
pected, however, of dealing with the enemy; 
and government had once put its seal upon her 
papers. ‘* Her two eldest daughters,” he says, 
‘*spent the last winter at Williamsburg, where 
taey were greatly complimented by M. De 
Rochambeau and the whole army.” 

The last Colonel Byrd remained a member 
of the Governor’s Council until Lord Dunmore 
got into difficulties with the colonists and fled 
on board the British war vessels in the river, 
when the royal government ceased to exist, and 
the Council disbanded. He must have died soon 
after the commencement of hostilities. Some 
of the buildings were burned during the life- 
time of the last Colonel Byrd, and were re- 
built—probably by his widow. We have seen 
that his widow saved a large portion of his prop- 
erty, and reared her family at Westover. Three 
times the estate was visited by the enemy un- 
der Arnold and Cornwallis. On the evening 
of January 8, 1781, Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe 
was sent from there with a detachment of the 
Queen’s Rangers, to attack a body of militia 
who were at Charles City Court House. The 
Lieutenant-Colonel, in his journal, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the affair: 

‘General Arnold directed a patrol to be 
made on the night of the 8th of January toward 
Long Bridge, in order to procure intelligence. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe marched with forty 
cavalry, for the most part badly mounted, on 
such horses as had been picked up in the coun- 
try; but the patrol had not proceeded above 
two miles before Sergeant Kelly, who was in ad- 
vance, was challenged. He parleyed with the 
videttes until he got nearer to them, when, rush- 
ing at them, one he got hold of, the other flung 
himself off his horse and escaped into the bush- 
es. A negro was also taken whom these vi- 


| dettes had intercepted on his way to the British 
* She must have been at this time about eight years 


army. From these people information was ob- 
tained that the enemy was assembled at Charles 
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City Court House, and that the corps which had | General Nelson, and consisted of seven or eight 
appeared in the daytime opposite Westover, | hundred men ; they were completely frightened 
nearly to the amount of four hundred men, lay | and dispersed, many of them not stopping until 
ubout two miles in advance of their main body, | they reached Williamsburg. Sergeant Adams, 
and on the road to Westover. The party were | of the hussars, was mortally wounded. This 
immediately ordered to the right-about and to | gallant soldier, sensible of his situation, said; 
march toward them, Lieutenant Holland, who | ‘ My beloved Colonel, I do not mind dying, but 
was similar in size to the vidette who had been | for God’s sake do not leave me in the hands of 
taken, was placed in advance; the negro had | the rebels.’ Trumpeter French and two hus- 
promised to guide the party so as to avoid the | sars were wounded. About a dozen horses 
high-road, and to conduct them by an unfre- | were seasonably captured.” 

quented pathway, which led close to the creek, During the late war for the Union the man- 
between the body which was supposed to be in | sion was occupied several times, more notably 
advance and that which was at Charles City | by General M‘Clellan, while his army was pre- 
Court House. Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe’s in- | paring to take to their transports from Harri- 
tention was to beat up the main body of the ene- | son’s Landing. 

my, who, trusting to those in front, might reason- | I fain would linger over the scene of the morn- 
ably be supposed to be off their guard. In case | ing of the closing day, when the guests in a body 
of repulse he meant to retreat by the private way | called the Major, and his coadjutors of the Ag- 
in which he had advanced; and should he be | ricultural Society, to the front of the house, and, 
successful, it was optional to attack the advance | gathered in a group about that ancient doorway, 
party or not on his return. ‘The patrol passed | resolutions expressive of their gratitude for the 
through a wood, where it halted to collect, and | hospitality they had received were read, and 
had scarcely got into the road when the advance | kindly sentiments, words of cheer, and bright 
was challenged. Lieutenant Holland answered, | hopes of future prosperity and fraternity were 
‘A friend ;’ gave the countersign procured from | expressed on all hands ; but the bell of the ap- 
the prisoner, ‘It is I; me, Charles,’ the name | proaching steamer warns us away, and we must 
of the person he personated. He passed ene | bid farewell to the place and all its associations. 
vidette, whom Sergeant Kelly seized, and hin. - 
self caught hold of the other, who in a struggle 
proved too strong for him, got free, presented DISILLUSION. 
and shapped his carbine at his breast; luckily 
it did not go off, but the man galloped away, 














I preamep that I had long been dead— 
Spring rain, and summer light and bloom 


and at some distance fired the signal of alarm. Had swept across my lonesome bed, 
he advance division immediately rushed on, With clover-scent and wild-bees’ boom 
and soon arrived at the court-house ; a confused Lightening the place of half ite gloom. 
and scattering fire began on all sides. Lieuten- Serene and calm, my quiet ghost 

. ar : . Came softly back to see the place 
ant-Colonel Simcoe sent the bugle-horns, French Where I had joyed and suffered most— 
and Barney, through an inclosure to the right, To look 1pon his grieving face 
with orders to answer his challenging and sound Whose memory death could not erase. 
when he ordered ; he then called loudly for the But he, my love, whom even in heaven 
light infantry, and halloed ‘Sound the advance.’ _I yearned to comfort and sustain, 
The bugles were sounded, as had been directed, Knowing how sore his heart was riven— 


z : My love, with life so changed to pain 
and the enemy fled on all sides, scarcely firing Theat he eonlawaver love — 
another shot. The night was very dark, and 


: ° Forgetful of the golden band 
the party totally unacquainted with the ground ; . . 


On my dead finger slumbering, 


part of the dragoons were dismounted and mix- Now bent above another hand, 

ed with the hussars; some of the enemy were And clasped and kissed the dainty thing, 
taken, others were wounded, and a few drowned And whispered of another ring. 

ina mill-dam. In saving three armed militia- Alas, poor ghost! I felt a thrill— 

men from the fury of the soldiers, Lieutenant- ‘a ever “a > Face ; i ah, how chill 
Colonel Simcoe ran a great risk, as their pieces The air has grown, and full of rain; 
were loaded, pointed to his breast, and in their My darling, kiss me warm again!” 
timidity they might have discharged them. Why should I linger? As I passed 

From the prisoners he learned that the whole Her lips touched shyly, murmuring low, 
of their force was here assembled, and that Just where my own had kissed their last, 


Only so little while ago: 


there was no party in advance. The soldiers “ Ah, well,” I said, “tis better 80.” 
bd ? _s 4 


were mounted as soon as possible, nor could they 


. But one, who in my life passed b 
be permitted to search the houses, where many R J : Jf 


With friendship’s coolest touch and tone, 





were concealed, lest the enemy should gain in- | I found beneath the darkening sky, 
telligence of their numbers and attack them; and | Beside my grave all bramble-grown, 
this might easily have been done, as the darkness | With sorrow in his eyes—alone. 

of the night prevented the Rangers from seeing| A tear, down-elittering as he stood, 


inthe + aemienite a ie Hung, star-like, in the grass below; 
around them, while they were plainly to be dis- I blessed him in my gratitude. 


tinguished by the fires which the enemy had left. He smiled: “Dear heart, if she could know 
It appeared that the enemy were commanded by How sweet these brier-blossoms grow !” 
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MONT BLANO, FROM THE MER DE GLACE, 


to. the close of the last century Mont 
Blanc was universally regarded as in- 
accessible. Then, in 1760, a young scientific 
investigator by the name of De Saussure con- 
ceived the idea of ascending it. He was but 
twenty years old when he first visited the vale 
of Chamouni; but no sooner had he seen the 
“monarch of the mountains” than he was seized 
with an irresistible ambition to conquer it. 
He published abroad his desire; promised an 
ample reward to whatever guide would discov- 
era practical route to the summit; would even 
pay days’ wages to those whose labors were in- 
effectual. But his dream of conquest was re- 
garded as that of a young and visionary en- 
thusiast. A quarter of a century passed away 
before he realized his dream. Thirty excur- 
sions among these Alpine mountains rendered 
him familiar with the details of nearly every 
other height. But still the monarch of them 
all baffled him. Delay did nothing, however, 
to daunt his ambition., ‘‘1t became,” says he, 
‘‘a sort of mania with me. My eyes never 
rested upon this colossus without producing a 
painful impression.” 

The achievement presents difficulties which 
it is almost impossible for the reader to con- 
ceive, who can gain from the best picture but 
a feeble idea of the stern and sterile grandeur 
of the mountain. The peak is 15,739 feet 
above the level of the sea—over 9000 feet high- 
er than our own Mount Washington; 7000 feet 
down either side is clothed with perpetual snow. 
The numerous jutting rocks, the fields of ice 





broken by fissures of unknown depth; the cav- 
erns and grottoes excavated by the warmer 
temperature below; the treacherous bridges and 
roofs of snow, that tempt the traveler upon them 
only to give way and dash him upon the ice, or 
bury him scores of feet beneath the suffocating 
snow which waits below to entomb him; the 
rocks, loosened by the action of the weather, 
and crumbling often beneath his hands and 
feet; the banks of snow, loosened by his foot, or 
even by the echoes of his voice, and over- 
whelming him in terrible avalanche; the ex- 
treme cold; the sudden storms, which no wis- 
dom can foresee, and from which no preparation 
can protect; the difficulty of breathing in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the mountain-top; the 
feverish condition which that atmosphere in- 
duces; the lack of appetite and languor and 
faintness which ensue; the dangerously dazzling 
brightness of the snow, almost certain to blind 
for the time, if not altogether, the unprotected 
eyes—these are among some of the difficulties 
and dangers which, in every attempted ascent 
of Mont Blane, are added to the more common 
perils of mountain-climbing. Add to these 
that the path, now well known to scores of 
guides, had yet to be discovered—that one 
height after another had to be essayed and 
abandoned before the victory could be won— 
and the reader may be able to form some faint 
conception of the difficulties which M. De Saus- 
sure had to overcome before he could realize 
his long-cherished ambition. It was not even 
known whether the rarefaction of the air at so 
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lofty an elevation would not prove fatal to hu- 
man life, as it has since done to some martyrs 
to science on our American mountain-peaks, 
Three attempts were made in the years 1775 
and 1783 to gain the summit by Mont de la 
Céte and the Glacier des Bossons. But the 
adventurers reached no further than the base 
of Mont Blanc. Once the rarefaction of the 
air and the reflection of the sun’s rays proved 
too much for them ; once one of the party, suc- 
cumbing to the deceitful lethargy which ends 
in death, begged for leave to lie down and sleep, 














and could be saved only by an abandonment of 
the enterprise; once the party were driven back 
by storm just as they had reached the Glacier 
des Bossons. These three expeditions were 
deemed a sufficient demonstration that the 
mountain could not be scaled by the path which 
at first seemed most practicable. It was aban- 
doned, proving simply a path, but not the as- 
cent. 

If the reader will look upon the accompany- 
ing panoramic view of Mont Blanc and its com- 
panions, he will perceive that it is one of three 
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peaks which seem to lie in a line together. 
Abandoning the attempt to reach the mountain 
by the Glacier des Bossons (marked 4 in the 
picture), the next attempt was made by the 
way of the Aiguille du Gouter (marked 3). 
The first attempt in this direction proved no 
more successful. The season, 1785, was cold 
and rainy ; when at length, in September, the 
attempt was made, the party, after penetrating 
as near the fortress as the summit, or very near 
the summit, of the Aiguille du Gouter, were 
obliged once more to abandon their dangerous 
undertaking. At the point where they halted 
the barometer showed an elevation of 11,250 
feet. But they had not really failed. They 
had paved the way for the success which at- 
tended the endeavor of the following year. 

That endeavor has crowned with honor the 
name of Jacques Balmat. 

An adventurous and ambitious guide, whose 
profession was his pleasure, he had been for 
years endeavoring to find, independently, a road 
to Mont Blanc. When in the spring of 1786 a 
party of guides, inspired by the partial success 
of the previous year, and by the hope both of 
reward and honor, undertook again to find a 
path for the still sanguine scientist, who await- 
ed the result of their explorations before again 
essaying the ascent Himself, Jacques Balmat 
joined them. That there was any other road 
to Mont Blane than by the Dome du Gouter 
(marked 2) no one had as yet imagined. The 
party—two parties, indeed, reaching the same 
goal by different routes—penetrated beyond the 
success of the preceding year, ascended to the 
Aiguille, passed it, reached the Dome, pressed 
on, and gained at length a long and narrow 
ridge which connects the Dome with Mont 
Blanc. We have said connects, yet perhaps 
unadvisedly ; for this ridge, which strikes be- 
tween two precipices, each 6000 feet in height, 
is so narrow as to be utterly impassable. The 
guides turned back with reluctance. Jacques 
Balmat persisted in undertaking the dangerous 
passage. ‘To do so he was obliged to creep on 
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all fours. His companions, angry at his te- 
merity, perhaps jealous of his courage, aban- 
doned him and returned to Chamouni. Not 
even Jacques could go far. Retracing his 
steps, still straddling along the ridge like a child 
on his grandfather’s stick, he found himself 
alone in this icy wilderness. Indignant, he re- 
solved to remain until he should have accom- 
plished the purpose which they had abandoned. 
Instead of returning to Chamouni, he descend- 
ed only as far as the Grand Plateau. The 
Grand Plateau is itself a mountain-top raised 
nearly 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is surrounded on all sides by peaks of snow. 
It is swept by avalanches. It is the battle- 
field of contending winds. It does not contain 
a single tree to serve as shelter. <A fine frozen 
snow was falling. With no other companion 
than his alpenstock, with no other protection 
from the cold and snow than his mantle, Jacques 
Balmat spent the night in this awful wilderness, 
prepared to resume his explorations on the mor- 
row. 

Such are the heroes who serve as pioneers in 
the march of modern science. 

At daybreak he recommenced his investi- 
gations—this time not without success. Bad 
weather, want of provision, excessive cold, and 
blinded eyesight compelled him to turn back 
before he had reached the summit, but not be- 
fore he had found the path which would lead 
to it. 

On returning home he slept forty-eight hours 
without once awaking. 

All this occurred in July, 1786. The follow- 
ing month he started a second time to reap the 
fruits of his discovery. He took a single com- 
panion with him, Dr. Paccard, of Chamouni 
village. Alone they entered upon an under- 
taking which, to-day, with the path well known, 
is never attempted without a numerous and 
well-provided escort. All their stores consist- 
ed of a couple of woolen coverlets with which 
to wrap themselves at night. The first day 





brought them to the Grand Plateau. On the 
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following day the inhabitants of Chamouni as- 
sembled in crowds, watched breathlessly with 
their glasses these twe figures toiling their way 
up the steep and icy sides of the mountain mon- 
arch, and at length beheld them reach the sum- 
mit, and stand upon the peak which for a quar- 
ter of a century had defied every effort of man 
to reach. 

The courage which rendered Jacques Balmat 
the first to reach the summit of Mont Blanc led 
him at last to his doom. Nearly fifty years 
after, in 1834, he had been led to believe that a 
mine of gold existed in the fank of one of the 
lofty peaks which shut in the valley of the Sixt 
on the northeast ; and, accompanied by a cha- 
mois-hunter as intrepid as himself, he went in 
search of it. To reach the place indicated it 
was necessary to advance along a narrow shelf 
formed in the edge of the rock, beneath which 
descended, sheer and sombre into the abyss, a 
precipice 400 feet in depth. The same andaci- 
ty which tempted him on to the Ass’s Back, be- 
tween the Dome du Gouter and Mont Blanc, 
tempted him again. He crept along the nar- 
row ledge a few steps, then disappeared in the 
abyss. His body was never found. 

But let us return to M. De Saussure. 

He had waited, as we have said, a report 
from some of the gallant mountaineers who 
were exploring the mountain for him. As soon 
as he heard of the successful ascent of Jacques 
Balmat he wished to follow without delay. <A 
severe storm, however, prevented the immediate 
execution of this wish. It was not until the fol- 
lowing year that the ascent was accomplished— 
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the first ascent ever made for scientific purposes. 
The first day was spent in ascending Mont de 
la Cote. The first night was passed under a tent 
upon its summit, at a point called the Grands 
Mulets—still the night station for those who are 
so courageous or so fool-hardy as to dare the 
ascent of Mont Blane. 

It was not until the second day that the dif- 
ficulties of the ascent really commenced. ‘ De- 
spite the great interest we all had in starting 
at an early hour,” says M. De Saussure, from 
whose narrative we condense the account of his 
ascent, ‘‘the guides raised so many difficulties 
in reference to the arrangement and distribu- 
tion of their various burdens that we were not 
in full march until about half past six. Each 
was afraid of overloading himself, less through 
dread of fatigue than from the apprehension 
that he might sink in the snow under too heavy 
a weight, and so fall into a crevasse. 

‘‘We entered upon the glacier, face to face 
with the blocks of granite under whose shelter 
we had slept. The approach to it is easy, but 
travelers soon find themselves entangled in a 
labyrinth of ice-rocks, separated by crevasses, 
here entirely covered, there only partially con- 
cealed, by the snows which frequently accumu- 
late in fantastic arches, hollow beneath, and yet 
very often the sole means of traject; in other 
places a sharp ridge of ice serves as a bridge 
for crossing them. Occasionally, where the 
crevasses are wholly unfilled, you are compelled 
to descend to the very bottom, and afterward to 
remount the opposite wall by steps hewn with a 
hatchet in the living ice. But nowhere do you 
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ever see the rock; the bottom is always ice or 
snow; and there are moments when, after hav- 
ing descended into these abysses, surrounded by 
nearly perpendicular walls of ice, you can not 
conceive in what manner you shall escape from 
them. While progressing on the living ice, 
however narrow may be the ridges, however 
steep the declivities, our intrepid mountaineers, 
whose heads and feet are equally sure, seem nei- 
ther terrified nor disquieted ; they gossip, laugh, 


| 








His first thought was of his wife below. To 
the present day, whenever any party undertakes 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, there is always a 
throng of spectators, not only to witness their 
departure, but to watch them the following day 
in their winding course—mere dots far up on 
the white surface of the mountain-side—and to 
note, with peculiar satisfaction, their arrival on 
the summit. In fact, this consummation of 
their dangerous expedition, though the dangers 


jest at one another ; but in passing along these | are far from being over, probably always gives 
frail vaults suspended above profound abysses, | more satisfaction to the spectators in the valley 


one sees them march in the profoundest si- 
lence—the first three bound together by 
cords at the distance of five or six feet 
from each other, the remainder supporting 
themselves two by two by their staves—their 
eyes fixed on their feet, each person endeav- 
oring to plant himself firmly and lightly in 
the track of his predecessor. When, after 
crossing one of these suspicious snow tracts, 
my caravan found themselves on a rock of 
living ice, an expression of joy and serenity 
brightened every physiognomy ; the babble 
and the jokes recommenced ; then they con- 
sulted what route it were best to follow, and, 
reassured by past successes, exposed them- 
selves with greater confidence to new dan- 
ger. ‘Thus we spent nearly three hours in 
traversing this formidable glacier, although 
it was scarcely a quarter of a league in 
breadth. Thenceforth our progress was 
wholly on the snows, frequently rendered 
very difficult by the rapidity of their incline, 
and sometimes dangerous when these in- 
clines terminated upon precipices; but 
where, at all events, we had no dangers to 
dread but those which we saw, and where 
we incurred no risk of being swallowed up 
without either skill or strength beingof any 
service,” 

If we were inclined to moralize, we should 
certainly do so upon the fact that when at 
last the summit was gained it afforded to 
the victor so little real satisfaction. For 
twenty-seven of the best years of his life he 
had been looking forward to the realization 
of this dream; but when it came it afforded 
him less happiness than the dream itself. 
The view, magnificent as it was, afforded no 
surprise, since it had been seen during near- 
ly the whole of the last two hours of the 
ascent. And the self-gratulation at the 
final result of his endeavors was not of a 
kind to incite a similar ambition in others. 
‘The strongest and most agreeable sensa- 
tion that I felt,” says De Saussure, ‘* was 
that the anxieties of which I had been the 
object would now cease ; but the length of 
the struggle, and the impression of the still 
smarting wounds which this victory had cost 
me, caused a sort of irritation in my mind. 
At the moment when I reached the highest 
part of the snow which crowned the top I 








trampled it under my feet in a kind of rage, 
rather than with any feeling of pleasure.” 





GREAT OREVASSE AT THE FOOT OF MONT BLANO. 
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Relieved of his first anxiety by this sig- 
nal from his wife, his next thought was of 
science. But he found that the dangers 
and difficulties of Mont Blane were not 
over when the ascent was finished. When 
he commenced to arrange his instruments, 
and take his observations, he was com- 
pelled at every moment to interrupt his 
work that he might give all his thoughts 
to the actual labor of breathing. ‘The air 
was not above one-half its ordinary dens- 
ity. He must compensate for this want 
of density by redoubling the frequency of 
his respiration, which in turn accelerated 
the motion of the blood. His pulse, ordi- 
narily 72, reached 100; that of his servant 
112. Ina word—and this is the universal 
experience of those who ascend Mont 
Blanc—he and all his companions were 
attacked with fever. Appetite they had 
none. This fact, discovered for the first 
time in these explorations, is now recog- 
nized by all the guides of the mountain. 
At a given point the party halt and eat a 
hearty meal; for from that point they will 
have no inclination for food till they return, 
and it consequently can do them little 
good. Even wine and brandy were dis- 
tasteful. On the top of Mont Blanc na- 
ture enforces a prohibitory law. Water 
alone was palatable. And the difficulties 
of kindling or maintaining a fire to melt the 
ice were almost insurmountable. These 
difficulties were enhanced by the extreme 
rarefaction of the air. An apparatus, 
heated with a spirit-of-wine lamp, required 
half an hour to heat water to the boiling 
point; at the sea level the same object 
would have been accomplished in less than 
half the time. Four hours and a half 
were devoted to experiments; yet not so 
much was accomplished as might easily 
have been achieved in three hours under 
ordinary circumstances. But the great 
enterprise had been effected. The ‘* mon- 
arch of mountains” had been conquered. 
And up the path which M. De Saussure 
opened hundreds of travelers, in pursuit 
of science, art, pleasure, and gain, have 
followed. His return was accomplished 
without serious danger, and without any 
remarkable adventure. 

It is a curious fact that the only sign of 

> ti, ; me animal life he witnessed on the mountain- 
PASSAGE OF THE EOMELLES BY M. BISSON, 1861. peak was two butterflies, which fluttered 
across his path six hundred and fifty feet 
below than to the adventurers themselves. The) beneath the summit. They had probably been 
reader may perhaps imagine—certainly we shall| brought there involuntarily by some gust of 
not attempt to describe—the intense interest} wind from the plain. 
with which Madame De Saussure. and her two If science is entitled to great credit for scal- 
sisters watched the long caravan creeping up| ing Mont Blanc, art is no less so, For our 
the mountain-side, and the satisfaction | pictures we are largely indebted to a French 
which M. De Saussure remarked the flag which, | photographer—M. Bisson—who, in 1861, suc- 
in accordance with a previous agreement, was | ceeded not only in ascending Mont Blanc, but 
hoisted at Chamouni as a signal that his safe! in carrying his photographic apparatus with 
arrival had been observed by them. | him to the very summit. 
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Besides the difficulties which we have de- 
scribed M. De Saussure as encountering, there 
are many more which the tourist may not al- 
ways have to meet, but for which he must al- 
ways be prepared. ‘Tempests are always liable 
to gather without warning about the top of these 
gigantic peaks. ‘To be lost in the ice and snow 
of these inaccessible heights—to know no path 
—to be blinded by the storm and frozen by the 
furious and icy wind—to dare neither to re- 
main, for fear of perishing with exposure, nor 
to move, for the greater dread of being precip- 
itated into some unfathomable crevasse—is in- 
deed a horrible fate ; and yet, probably, it is the 
dreadful character of such a calamity, always 
possible, never to be foretold, which clothes the 
ascent of the mountain with its peculiar and 
dreadful fascination. 

If so, the fearful fate which, last September, 
overtook a party of tourists on the icy sides of 
this mountain will do nothing to deter auda- 
cious pleasure-seekers from following in their 
footsteps. 

The morning was fair when the tourists set 
out. ‘There were two Americans, Mr. Ran- 
dall, of Newburyport, Massachusetts, and Dr, 
Beane, of Baltimore. The third was a Scotch 
clergyman by the name of M‘Corkendale. Mr. 
Randall seems to have had some presentiment 
of his coming fate. He is said to have made 
his will before starting, and to have left some 
particular directions as to what should be done 
with certain of his effects in case he never re- 
turned. On the Grands Mulets a hut has been 
erected where tourists spend their first night. 








Our party reached this spot in safety, and early 
the next morning resumed their journey. 

The rest of their tragical story is involved in 
some uncertainty. A storm appears to have 
arisen suddenly on Tuesday morning, It is 
possible that while it was observed in the valley 
below, the travelers themselves may have been 
above and unconscious of it. Once they were 
observed on a point known as the Dromedary’s 
Hump. They were seen tu collect together and 
hold fast to each other; then the wreaths of 
snow raised by the furious winds veiled them. 
They were never seen alive again. Wednesday 
passed, and they did not return, The despond- 
ing believed that a furious gust of wind had 
precipitated them from the peak on which they 
were seen grouped, and dashed them upon the 
glacier below. ‘The sanguine still entertained 
a hope that they had found a shelter from the 
storm in some of the icy caverns with which 
the mountain-sides abound. It was not until 
Thursday that an expedition was organized to 
go in search of them. The guides of the Cha- 
mouni Valley are bound together by ties as ten- 
der as those of brothers. Volunteers were 
called for; the only difficulty was in selecting 
from among them. ll these guides are under 
one chief. He organized the party. No mar- 
ried men were allowed to enlist. ‘Their depart- 
ure was in silence. The only sound which dis- 
turbed it was the sobs of the wives and families 
of the missing guides. But the storm still con- 
tinued. The relief party could make but little 
progress against it. ‘The newly fallen snow 
choked the way. ‘To prevent being blown into 





THE HUT ERECTED ON THE GRANDS MULETS. 
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EXPLORING THE MOUNTAIN, 


the crevasses they were obliged to group to- 
gether and hold fast to their staves for support. 
To have continued their journey would have 
been certain death. After a climb of two 
hours and a half they were compelled to re- 
linquish their purpose, and descend. It was 
not till ten days after the missing party had left 
the valley that any hope dawned of ever finding 
their bodies. During those ten days the mount- 
ain was constantly swept with glasses from the 
valley below. At length some black spots were 
discerned far up the mountain-side. Explor- 
ing parties were immediately organized. Some 
fifty persons joined in the search for the dead. 
Five bodies were found on the following day. 
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Among them were those of Mr. M‘Corken- 
dale, of Scotland, and Dr. Beane, of Balti- 
more. ‘The latter was in a sitting posture, 
his head resting on his hands. On his 
body was found a diary which tells the 
story of their tragic death ; 


Tuesday, September 6.—I have made the ascen- 
sion of Mont Blanc, with ten other persons—eight 
guides, Mr. M‘Corkendale, and Mr. Randall. We 
reached the summit at half past two o’clock. Im- 
mediately after having quitted it I found myself 
enveloped in a whirlwind of snow at 15,000 feet 
English height. We have passed the night in a 
grotto dug in the snow—an uncomfortable asy- 
lum, and I have been ill all the night. 

September 7— Morning. —Cold very intense. 
Much snow. It falls without cessation; the 
guides are uneasy. 

September 7—Evening.—We have been on Mont 
Blanc for two days ina terrible snow-storm. We 
are lost. We are in a grotto, dug in the snow, at 
a height of 15,000 feet. I have no hope of de- 
scending. Perhaps some one will find this book, 
and will send it to you.” (Then follow directions 
relative to his private affairs.) ‘‘ We have no pro- 
visions. My feet are already frozen, and IJ am al- 
ready exhausted. I have only strength to write 
these words. I die, believing in Jesus Christ, 
with the sweet thought of my family, my friend- 
ships, and all. I hope that we shall meet in heay- 
en. Yours always, 








The dangers with which those who at- 
tempt to ascend Mont Blanc are threatened, 
by unexpected storms, do not disappear 
when the storm ceases. The sun rarely 
shines more brightly, the skies are rarely 
more clear, or the day more seemingly 
auspicious, than on the occasion of the 
ever-memorable tragedy which overtook 
Dr. Hamel’s party in 1821. Dr. Hamel 
was a scientific gentleman who traveled at 
the expense and in the interest of the Rus- 
sian government to make certain inquiries 
into the physical conditions cf the globe. 
On the 18th of August, having two weeks 
before made one unsuccessful attempt, he 
commenced for the second time the ascent 
of the mountain, accompanied by two En- 
glish gentlemen and twelve guides. ‘They 
reached the Grands Mulets without accident, 
where the party encamped for the night. 
As evening drew on the atmosphere grew 
stormy, rain began to fall, and it thundered 
heavily. The following day continued rainy, 
and the snow, which at first began to fall upon 
Mont Blanc, began to approach the regio.: of 
the travelers’ camp. At the close of the second 
night the guides, after consultation, unanimously 
counseled a return to the valley; but Dr. Hamel, 
already once disappointed, would not listen to 
their counsel. Three guides returned to secure 
a new stock of provisions. The rest remained. 
By eight o’clock the clouds cleared away, and 
Dr. Hamel insisted on starting instantly for the 














summit. The guides at first refused; one of 
| them, oppressed by a presentiment of his com- 
ing fate, is said to have cast himself into the 
}arms of a comrade, exclaiming, ‘‘I am a lost 
|man! I shall perish on the mountain!” The 
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Englishmen agreed with the guides in opposing 
the attempt. 
his foot, and looking them full in the face, mut- 
tered the word “ Cowards!” ‘That settled the 
dispute. The impetuosity of the one was al- 
lowed to overbear the judgment of the rest. 
They made their preparations in silence, and 
commenced the ascent. 

The first part of the journey seemed to jus- 
tify the courage of their leader. The weather 
became bright and beautiful. ‘They ascended 
without difficulty to the Dome du Gouter, 
crossed the ‘‘ great plateau,” began to as- 
cend the ‘‘hood of Mont Blane,” the last 
snowy incline which leads to the topmost 
peak. At the foot of this glacis yawns an 
immense crevasse of ice, twenty yards in 
width and fifty in depth. Up this glacis 
they ascended in single file. The first 
guide was one Pierre Carrier, the second 
Pierre Balmat, the third Auguste Tierraz. 
Next came Julien Devoissous and Marie 
Coutet. Behind these, still in single file, 
marched five other guides, Dr. Hamel, and 
the two Englishmen. ‘They were full of 
joy and hope. The newly fallen snow 
aided their foothold, and facilitated their 
progress, ‘* Would you take a thousand 
pounds,” said one of the party, ‘‘to go 
back instead of ascending?” ‘I would 
not return for any sum that could be 
named,” was the reply. 

Suddenly, without warning, the soft and 
treacherous snow gave way beneath them. 
By advancing in single line they had fur- 
rowed as with a plow-share the newly 
fallen snow, which had not had time to 
consolidate with the old. Thus divided, 
it separated suddenly, and.glided down the 
steep declivity. The entire party were 
thrown down, and carried with it. One 
only had the quickness of mind and the 
strength of muscle to preserve himself. 
Matthieu Balmat, divining with the in- 
stinct of a mountaineer what had happen- 
ed, and gifted with prodigious strength, 
thrust his long iron-pointed pole through 
the surface snow into the older bed be- 
neath. By exerting all his energy‘he was 
able to cling to the pole thus instantly 
planted, while the rest were swept by in 
the resistless avalanche. The three guides 
who led the way were dashed headlong 
into the crevasse. Julien Devoissous and 
Marie Coutet, more fortunate, were swept 
by a stronger impulse across the abyss into 
another crevasse, happily not so deep, and 
half full of newly fallen snow. Dr. Hamel, 
the two Englishmen, and the other guides, 
were arrested on the very edge of the gulf. 
They had rolled over and over from a height 
of three hundred feet. 

Julien Devoissous and Marie Coutet 
remained a moment without conscious- 
ness. Julien was wounded all over with 
blows received against the narrow sides 





The indignant doctor, stamping | 





of the crevasse. Marie Coutet was half buried 
in the snow, which filled this chasm for a depth 
of sixty feet. Embedded up to his neck, he 
was unable to make any movement, and his 
face wore the purple color of asphyxia. He 
called with struggling voice to his companion. 
Julien, having succeeded in liberating himself, 
made use of his alpenstock to clear away the 
snow which covered his friend’s body. The 
two mountaineers remained for some minutes 
seated opposite one another without uttering a 
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word ; they thought that they alone had sur- 
vived this horrible fall. 

They were soon happily undeceived. Mat- 
thieu Balmat, sliding gently down the slope till 
he had reached the edge, threw them a hatchet. 
With it they hewed out steps in the ice. When 
they had reached a sufficient height he drew 
them up by his iron-tipped pole. But of the 
three foremost guides, who had fallen into the 
great crevasse, there was no sign. Matthieu 
Balmat had seen them precipitated into it. 
Marie Coutet, in the very moment of his own 
fall, had observed the black gaiters of Auguste 
Tierraz flash before his eyes and descend into 
the crevasse. It was Auguste who in the morn- 
ing had prophesied his own death. In spite of 
the remonstrances of the guides, Dr. Hamel 
and one of the Englishmen descended into the 
crevasse, and sounded the unfathomable snow 
with their long poles, but to no purpose. They 
shouted the names of the missing guides. But 
at so immense a height the rarefied air gave 


but a feeble sound. Dr, Hamel thrust his pole 
its full length in the snow, and stretching him- 
self on the surface, held its point between his 
teeth, then listened with profound attention—in 
vain. The unfortunate guides, entombed in at 
least 150 feet of snow, were past all human 
rescue. There was no resource but to aban- 
don thei; and since that hour no tourist who 
makes the ascent of Mont Blanc can pass, with- 
out a throbbing heart, the abyss of ice where 
perished so dreadfully the three inhabitants of 
| the valley. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the party returned without continuing the as- 
cent, Forty years after, on the Glacier des 
Bossons, a Chamouni guide found two human 
skulls. A few fragments of bags and clothes 
left no doubt that they were the mortal remains 
of Pierre Balmat and Pierre Carrier. Two 
years later, in the same icy tomb, were discov- 
ered a few bones, which were identified by the 
compass he had carried as those of Auguste 
Tierraz. 








ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. 
[Hourth Paper. ] 


ITHIN the barrier reef which incloses the 

group of islands called the Dry Tortugas 
is one broad lagoon, hemmed in on all sides by 
sand-spits and shoals, and opening to the sea 
only by a narrow cut called the Five-Foot Chan- 
nel. The water in most parts is just sutticient 
to float our small craft, 

The Five-Foot Channel affords a convenient 
passage for the small boats of the pilots, that 
would otherwise be compelled to navigate the 
long, winding, main openings of the harbor. 

The lagoon is a notable field for the natural- 
ist. A wonderful variety of animal life is here, 
and often it has been the scene of considerable 
fun and merriment. A species of shark, some 
eight or nine feet in length, was often seen here 
in great numbers, reminding one of a drove of 
hogs, their habits being so peculiar, Though 
frequently in close contact with them, we never 
succeeded in killing one of the larger kind. It 
is, without doubt, a species of scyllium, called 
here the nurse, and in Havana gata. The “nurse” 
of the Northern waters is a scymnus, another 
genus. This shark, gata, has a very small 
mouth, which is placed far underneath its ex- 
ceedingly blunt and club-shaped head. We 
judge so from the appearance of a small one 
which we speared under a coral rock, where 
they are frequently seen. They appear to be 
very sluggish, and often wedge themselves be- 
tween the rocks, and resist all efforts to dislodge 
them. They appear by their huge forms very 
formidable, but are quite harmless. Dr. Storer, 
in his ‘* Synopsis of the North American Fish- 
es,” gives the dimensions of the gata as fifteen 
feet in length in some instances. ‘Those fre- 
quenting the lagoon were not over nine feet, 
and all seemed about the same size. They evi- 


| dently came in there to feed on the shoal bot- 


| tom, and on several occasions we had come 
| upon them when they were in water so shallow 
that the mud would be turned up in furrows as 
the creatures scampered off with their big fins 
projecting above the surface. 

Charley was wild with excitement at this sight 
on one occasion, Putting the helm down, he 
gave chase. The Bos’n was along, and Fat 
Charley—all members of the Curlew’s crew, in- 
troduced in a former article. Running with a 
free wind, the boat—then the old Rosetta—was 
very fast; but they never would have caught 
up with the sharks had the creatures made a 
straight line out of the lagoon, but they cross- 
ed and recrossed, and ran around the boat in 
every direction. ‘This was too good to be lost. 
Giving the helm to Bos’n, Charley sprang for- 
ward, and made fast a line to the grains (a kind 
of fish spear, with slender wooden handle). The 
boat was brought up in the wind, and Charley 
jumped over, making a lunge at one as he pass- 
ed. ‘The line ran out rapidly, and just in time 
he gave a turn around the thole-pin. Now 
came a jerk, and the boat swayed around, and 
was off in a moment, cutting water in fine style. 
Bos’n dropped the helm, and hugged the stern- 
sheets with terror. 

Fatty was elated. It was fun for him; and 
Charley shouted in the full enjoyment of his fast 
team. ‘There was no way to make fast and hold 
on. The creature was so large and strong that 
the boat and its crew were no adequate resist- 
ance ; so they could do nothing but let him run, 
or cut the line. On another occasion, when a 
‘*man-eater” started off with the same crew ina 
| heavy flat-boat, and in the deep channel, more 
| danger was apprehended ; here, it was all sport, 
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and little danger. The 
fun was soon up, for 
the keel struck a 
coral head plump and 
square, sharky kept 
on, snapped the 
grains, and Fat Char- 
ley pitched head fore- 
most into the mud. 
The Bos’n was too 
well fortified to sus- 
tain much damage, 
but remarked, with 
much force, as well as 
truth, that he was 
if he could see 
ony profit in such a 
wenter. The cussid 
critters,” he said, 
“hadn't ony ile in 
‘em, ony how.” 

They could not give 
the chase up so. Con- 
sequently the black- 
smith was applied to 
at once for a regular 
harpoon, After a lit- 
tle tinkering they pro- 
duced a stout steel- 
pointed spear, well 
rigged with chain and 
stout line. The Bos’n begged oft for this trip; 
so, again fitted out, the boat is headed in a bee- 
line for the fishing-ground, or, more likely, a 
butterfly-line—a zigzag—for the lagoon lies to 
windward from the fortress, and nine times out 
of ten we have to beat up there, when the wind 
is a trade from the east, which is most of the 
time; if it blows a norther, there is little com- 
fort; or if there is a dead calm, it is just as bad 
for sailing. 

The shoals were black with these huge creat- 
ures, but they were getting shy. The only 
chance was to float gently near them; in doing 
so they approached pretty closely, and Charley, 
regardless of boat or any thing, leaped over and 
made a plunge at one of the beasts, driving his 
harpoon “clean home,” as Fatty said, ‘‘ sure 
enough.” The water was just deep enough to 
make it difficult walking, so Fatty tumbles in 
and essays to help. Charley, in his eagerness 
to do the whole thing, lost his hold, while Fatty 
suddenly appeared to be running off in a most 
extraordinary manner. 

The shark had gotten so much line out that 
he had full play, and was now running at full 
speed, towing Fat Charley, like a big log, end- 
wise on the surface. 

This was amusement for Fatty; and nothing 
can exceed the novelty of the scene, when all 
around the lagoon, back and forth, from one 
side to the other, the huge boy was seen driv- 
ing his single team, and kicking out behind in 
the greatest glee. Imagine the astonishment 
of the rest of the herd, now huddling in some 
remote part of the lagoon, and then suddenly 











THE BOS’N AT HOME. 


dispersed by the furious onset of their excited 
companion, snorting and turning up the mud 
as he skimmed the shallow bay! All this time 
Charley was half crazy with disappointment at 
losing the fun; but the good laugh enjoyed all 
round was some compensation. By the time 
Fatty had gotten pretty well tired of the sport 
the lagoon was well cleared of the creatures ; 
and as there was no chance to get a bight on 
the line, he had to cut it and let the animal go, 
though he made every effort to bring him ‘‘in 
to the death.” 

As long as we remained at the fortress we 
never could get a sight of them again; though 
previously they had been often seen feeding in 
great numbers within this inclosed shoal. 

The boat was then gotten under way, and 
Fatty bestowed himself amid-ships to look after 
the fore-sheet and take a quiet smoke, while 
Charley bethought him, at the helm, what re- 
port he should make to the Bos’n, who was 
discerned, as they approached the shore, tak- 
ing observations over the top of his famous tele- 
scope. 

At the head-quarters of our crew, the old 
hospital, a description of which has been given 
in an early Number, the evenings were some- 
times enlivened by unnsual fun and jollity. 

The summer of 1863 was remarkably hot, 
and the rebellion at its height. Prisoners of 
all complexions were thronging the fortress, 
and still they came. Too many were here al- 
ready, yet loads of them continued to arrive. 
Nearly all were badly tainted with scurvy; and 
no more unfavorable place could be selected 
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for such as were thus afflicted, particularly on 
account of the scarcity of vegetables. Crowd- 
ed as they were in the jails at New Orleans, 
many were broken down before they reached 
here; others were taken sick on the long voy- 
age of the half-rotten tubs sent from the North- 
ern ports. 

Altogether a serious aspect was gathering 
upon our pleasant garrison. Nearly nine hun- 
dred prisoners and a regiment of infantry 
were quartered within the walls of the fortress. 
Though the medical department was usually 
well provided with the necessary supplies, anti- 
scorbutics were wanting, and no fund was avail- 
able for the purchase of such. The surgeon 
suggested and carried out a plan which proved 
a godsend to the wretched creatures. It must 
be remembered that the great bulk of these 
prisoners were men with families, who had been 
hastily picked up and court-martialed for various 
infractions of discipline, and not for crime. 
Men they were who had found it difficult to 
succumb to the exactions of petty officers, who 
in many instances were their inferiors. Many 
decent men were thus punished unjustly; and 
many instances occurred wherein it was found 
that officers of their regiments had preferred 
charges from mere personal revenge. We are 
glad to record that such instances, when brought 
to the notice of the officers in charge, were con- 
sidered, and the individual in nearly every case 
released from confinement. 

Still there was much to do to provide for 
those who were to remain. Men were dying 
of scurvy, and those that were apparently well 
had no employment. The different depart- 
ments worked all they could use, but many 
were cooped within the close casemate quarters, 
and subject to the very conditions that favor 
the increase if not the origin of the dread dis- 
ease. The leaden complexion, that unmistaka- 
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ble index of the complaint, met one at every 
turn. : 

The surgeon’s first thought was, what indig- 
enous productions are possible? The boat is 
manned, and a thorough search is made of the 
islands in the group. It was found that purs- 
lain, a succulent vegetable that is well known 
in the gardens of the North as a troublesome 
weed—called there pusley—grew in profusion 
on most of the islands, and particularly where 
the earth had been newly cleared and turned 
up. This was the only available, the only eata- 
ble, plant to be found. Boats were sent out, 
and loads were brought in and distributed 
among the various messes. The purslain was 
boiled, and used as greens, with vinegar and 
pepper. This, of itself, was not only useful in 
a wonderful degree as an antiscorbutic, but it 
proved a luxury as an article of diet. 

Those who have never made use of this arti- 
cle will find it an excellent greens, and also a 
pleasant substitute for asparagus, boiled, and 
eaten with butter, or dressed with toast, like 
asparagus, A most grateful article it proved 
to be to the sick and wretched of this garrison. 

The juice of limes is far beyond any other 
remedy for scurvy. Limes were to be obtain- 
ed at Key West, but the quantity required con- 
stantly was so great that we were unable to 
meet the expenses. The Sanitary Commission 
sent useful articles, but the prisoners, who need- 
ed the most, were left out, and would have died 
in great numbers had not some extra measures 
been taken to provide for them. Money must 
be had at some rate to purchase the necessary 
articles. ‘The surgeon hit upon a plan whereby 
he accomplished two important ends by very 
simple means. He would turn out from the 
vast throng all who could sing, dance, play a 
tune, or tell a story. Here was a chance to 
stir up this monldering mass of humanity, give 
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them exercise—as we 
have seen they had 
none, one-half being 
unoccupied — interest 
them, cheer them, and 
make some money out 
of the performance to 
purchase the much-de- 
sired articles of diet 
and regimen. 

There are always to 
be found, even in a 
company only of sol- 
diers, some who are 
musical or have a no- 
tion for fun, some who 
are dramatically in- 
clined. What, then, 
is there not possible 
in two regiments—a 
regiment of soldiers and a regiment of prison- 
ers ? 

All those who desire to take parts in music, 
dancing, minstrelsy, or the very light drama, 
etc., are requested to report, etc., ete. An or- 
der of this import was promulgated in the quar- 
ters both of the prisoners and soldiers. 

Such a motley assemblage! ‘Then came 
each actor” (from his cell)—‘*‘ the best actors in 
the world” (upon their own showing), ‘either 
for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-pastoral, 
scene individable, or poem unlimited.” Unques- 
tionably there were some who could, upon oc- 
casion, invest a scene with all the interest be- 
longing to a real tragedy. Low comedy was 
well represented, as well as the comic drama. 

From the eager throng seventeen perform- 
ers were selected; others were held in reserve. 

The old building was fitted up with comfort- 
able seats for the audience. A decent stage 
was erected ; suitable scenery was painted, and 
a gorgeous drop-curtain procured, upon which 
was a painting of Fort Jefferson. On the paint- 
ing, which was very large, and the fort well in 
the fore-ground, were the two light-houses, A 
pleasant trick was perpetrated by Charley just 
before the opening, when the audience were 
admiring the unexpected scene. He punctured 
the lantern of the light-houses, and placed a 
candle behind each, which gave a very pretty 
effect, and, in the parlance of the theatre, 
brought down the house. What with the drop- 
curtain, a few pieces of appropriate side scen- 
ery, and a pretty display of flags and bunting 
of all colors, the interior of the little theatre 
was quite cheerful and inviting. 

The Bos’n was made usher and door-keeper, 
and was busy as a bee in all the various duties 
appertaining to his office. 

Fat Charley was to be drop-tender, to have 
charge of the curtain, and act as “supe” as oc- 
casion required. 

The green-room was above stairs, in a large 
room—as was requisite, it may be imagined, 
for seventeen performers. 











FORT JEFFERSON. 


Tostart with, it was deemed prudent to adopt 
the minstrel style of performance. 

The rehearsal revealed a personage who was 
at once elected as manager—Dan Sullivan. 

Who of that assemblage will ever forget Dan 
Sullivan and his inimitable performances? Dan 
was a snug-built, devil-may-care Irish boy; 
sharp as steel; with a peculiar mark in one 
eye, that, with his pock-marked face, gave him 
a look wherein mischief was read clearly. Dan 
could do any thing in the line of the ‘‘ profes- 
sion.” He didn’t brag—not at all; he only 
said “Yes, Sir,” and opened that sinister eye in 
a peculiar way in answer to inquiries. The 
first rehearsal proved all; he was suff:cient, and 
was pronounced a fit man to be a manager; 
though he was to be strictly subordinate to the 
directorship—a position that the surgeon held 
for himself as the supreme guide of the affair. 

An amusing crowd they were for minstrels, 
for nearly half were black—negroes. Bones was 
black as the ace of spades—a perfect African. 
Of course there was little need of burned eork 
in their case. Bones realized all that was pos- 
sible in his part; he played every thing that 
could be put into the ‘‘ instruments,” and put 
hitaself ito every conceivable position in doing 
so; but he had not a particle of humor in his 
composition, and only varied the stolid look 
which settled upon his countenance by an oc- 
casional exhibition of white ivory—a big mouth- 
ful—when the audience applauded with more 
than usual vigor. His bone-playing, in a word, 
was really a piece of perfection. Bones danced 
a jig also, with the same precise, mechanical 
method. Dan Sullivan danced in like manner, 
but always embellished his jig with humorous 
remarks and “taking” situations ; expressions 
of face conveying humor, effective in the same 
manner as that of Grimaldi, or other successful 
clowns. There seems to be a fund of such humor 
in men of his class—an inexhaustible mine from 
which well up sparkling ideas that set the mus- 
cles of the face afloat, and the voluble tongue 
into electric-like fluency, on the slightest oc- 
casion. On some trifling theme the audience— 
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though, as we have remarked, not unused to leaves. After this amusing description, which 
sportive tricks and first-class merriment—burst is from the pen of Charles Dickens, it is worth 
with simultaneous roar at a sudden turn in the | while, for those who love the humorous, to see 
fun then goingon, We are often reminded in George Cruikshank’s drawing of the scene in 
Dan’s performances of Grimaldi’s unsuccessful | Dickens’s ** Life of Joseph Grimaldi.” 

shave by the barber’s daughter—showing how a| The tambourine-player, or Tambo, familiarly, 
“face” will sometimes create great merriment, | was a wiry little mulatto, who called himself St. 
“Grim” had walked up and down to look up a; Clare—a mere boy. He was a perfect monkey 
barber’s shop. Seeing a pole near by, he stepped | in mimicry, and proved a great “ card,” as the 
in, and observing that there was only a pretty | managerssay. St. Clare, as well as Sullivan and 
little girl within, who was sitting at her needle- | others, had been counected with strolling com- 
work, he retired, saying as he did so that he | panies—bands of “ minstrels,” circus followers, 
would step in again. Strolling about the market- jete. St. Clare had a funny way of singing the 
place a while, he called again, but the barber | popular songs of the day, and particularly those 
had not come home. Grimaldi was walking lof the break-down kind. He was good in 
down the street when he met Mr. Howard, the | ‘Ham Fat” and ‘“ walk-arounds,” and particu- 
manager, who walked back with him, and) larly strong in ‘‘H’ist up the Flag” and the 
stepped in. Her father had not come in yet. | ‘* Baby Show.” 





“That's very provoking,” said Grimaldi; | 
‘considering that I have called here three | 
times already.” | 

The girl agreed that it was, and stepped to | 
the door to see if he was in sight. 

‘Do you want to see him on any particular | 
inquired Howard. | 

‘** Bless my heart! no; I only want to be 
shaved,” said Grimaldi. | 

** Shaved, Sir!” cried the girl. ‘*Oh dear 
me, what a pity it is you didn’t say so before, 
for I do most of the shaving when he is at home, 
and all when he is out.” 

‘To be sure she does,” says Howard. 
have been shaved here fifty times.” 
**You have ?” said Grimaldi. 
sure I have no objection. 

my dear.” 

Grimaldi sat himself down in a chair, and 
the girl commenced the task in a very business- | 
like manner—Grimaldi feeling an irresistible 
tendency to laugh at the oddity of the opera- 
tion, but smothering it by dint of great efforts, 
while the girl was shaving his chin. At length, | 
when she got to his upper lip, and took his 
nose between her fingers with a piece of brown 
paper, he could stand it no longer, but burst | 
into a tremendous roar of laughter, and made a 
fuce at Howard, which the girl no sooner saw 
than she dropped the razor, and laughed im- 
moderately also; whereat Howard began to 
laugh too, which only set Grimaldi laughing 
more ; when, just at this moment, in came the 
barber, who, seeing three people in convulsions 
of mirth, one of them with a soapy face and a 
gigantic mouth, making the most extravagant 
faces over a white towel, threw himself into a 
chair without ceremeny, and dashing his hat 
on the ground, laughed louder than any of 
them, declaring in broken words, as he could 
find breath to utter them, that “that gentle- 
man as was being shaved was out of sight the 
funniest gentleman he had ever seen,” and en- 
treating him to “stop them faces, or he knew | 
he should die.” When they were all perfectly | 
exhausted, the barber finished what the daugh- 
ter had begun; and, rewarding the girl with a 
shilling, Grimaldi and the manager took their | 


business ?” 


“ey 


“Oh, I am | 
I am quite ready, 


Tambo led off usually with-song in the min- 
strels, and the company joined in the chorus. 
Conundrums were introduced, and many local 
hits. On one occasion St. Clare—Tambo— 


| was given a part to perform which “ brought 


down the house”’—‘‘highly gratified the au- 
jence,”’ as the Bos’n remarked. A light-brown 
dog had long been the pet of the garrison, be- 


| longing to no one person, but making his home 


at the guard-house. He came to be called 
“Sugar,” and always answered to that name. 
Sugar had a habit of always meeting the ladies 


and officers of the garrison at the sally-port, 
jand accompanying them in the usual walk 
; around the walls, first saluting, which was ac- 


complished in the usual manner of dogs—by 


/coming to attention, archjng gracefully the 


spinal column, extending the jaws to a right 
angle, and gaping. 
Sugar was the garrison dog. Just as engine 


/ companies have their dogs, so do battalions or 


companies of soldiers have theirs. Sugar was 
just the color of the brown sweet that you see 
in long boxes marked , Cuba. He was 
much attached to the guard-house, and, for the 





| time being, the officer of the guard was his com- 


manding officer. Tambo was bright enough, 
and played the tambourine acceptably. He had 
a good deal of original humor; but he could 
not remember new things with certainty. On 
this occasion he was drilled for the local joke, 
and after a few rehearsals he was charged, 


and ready to fire off on the coming evening. 


Evening came, but not without some misgivings 
on the part of the director, Full of humor as 
St. Clare was, he was unaccountably stupid in 
learning any new joke. Sam Douglass, anoth- 
er mulatto, one of the sentimental kind, who 


| would always sing ‘‘ Rock me to Sleep, Mother,” 


or one or more of the numerous paterno-pathet- 


| ic ditties, had just been informing the audience 


that ‘poor dog Tray’s never ugly,” when St. 
Clare commenced: ‘‘I’s gwine ter perpound 
fur yer eddification a conundlecumdrum. Kin 
enny you ign’ant darkies ’splain ter me why 


| —dat is, can yer—can yer”—(‘‘ Grocery store,” 


says the prompter in his ear; for Tambo sat 
purposely at the extreme end under the folds 
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of the flag-curtain )— 
“why dis yer box dat 
I’s settin’ on am like 
a grocery store?” 

“ Why, I don’t see 
dat,” says Violin, 
“less your breff smell 
ob old Jamaiky.” | 

“Go 'way, dar! be | 
sensible.” | 

Bones scratched his 
head, and looked 
about as much like 
getting the true an- 
swer as the side of a 
stove-pipe. 

“T kin tell yer why 
dat box am like a gro- 
cery store. Dat box 
am like a grocery store 
‘case dar’s a pocket- 
ful ob terbacker on it 
what was stole from 
de sutler!” 

‘*Who-o-o ya fe- 
sultin’ dar? Jes’ you 
hole yer lip! I'll tedd 
yer why dis box dat 
I's settin’ on am like 
a grocery store—be- 
ease it is chock-full 
of Brown Sugar.” 

‘* Bress us, honey! 
Well, now, de gen’'l’- 
man fad lef’ his mind, 
shuah,” says senti- 
mental Sam, with an 
expression of mingled 
indignation and ridi- 

‘ cule. 

“Git back, now! 
Wha-wha-what der yer mean, foolin’ the gen'l’- 
men ob dis yer stage? Whar’s de sugar?” 
says Violin. 

Tambo stood up, lifted the box by the edge, 
when Sugar, the dog, who had been curled up 
in the small space of a candle-box, leaped to the 
frent, shook himself, came to a ‘‘ right-shoulder 
shift,” and left the stage by the ‘‘ right oblique” 
in “quick time.” It is needless to add that the 

‘house was then and there ‘‘ brought down.” 

Here was a minstrel troupe of real Southern 
plantation darkies, the ‘‘ violins’ only being 
white. Some could sing from personal experi- 
ence of the ‘‘ Louisiana Lowlands Low.” Oth- 
ers were familiar with the ‘‘ Yellow Rose of 
Texas” and the ‘‘ Suwannee River ;” while Sam, 
the sentimental, sighed, in truth, for his ‘¢ Old 
Kentucky Home far Away.” 

Among the negroes was one most mysterious 
individual, He never wore a hat, and had a 
scraggy mat of yellow hair, and decided Arab 
features. He hailed from Texas, and put in 
his claims for a member of the troupe on the 
strength of his proficiency on the conch! He 
had selected one of the largest shells of that 
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BROWN SUGAR. 


class that he could find—one about the size of 
his head—had cut the point away; and the 
music that he got out of that contrivance would 
have arrested the attention of Ned Kendall's 
ghost. In the chorus, loud above the din and 
rattle of the various instruments, the hoarse 
croaking of Pedro’s conch was heard. Sam, 
the affectionate, beat the triangle ; and it was 
as good as a play to see him fondly gazing at 
the wonderful performance of Pedro in his 
occasional “‘ conch solos.” 

Pedro came out stronger afterward in a 
new role. He was a magician. The Bos’n 
remarked that “that yallow fellar had an on- 
common look o’ the devil aboot him.” Pedro 
was allowed to spread his throne of mysteries, 
and come out between the second and third 
parts with an astonishing array of articles ap- 
pertaining to the mystic craft. He gave quite 
a creditable performance, and several tricks 
were new to the audience. Among the best 
performances, or we ought to say the very best, 
was the ‘“‘song and dance,” by Dan Sullivan, 
which always came in secondly, after the min- 
strels; we might say, also, that the ‘‘ song and 
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dance” always meant ‘‘ Off to Brighton,” for 


never was performance better received by any | 
Dan was repeatedly “ brought out,” | 


audience, 
‘“‘encored,” in this part, and as long as he re- 
mained at the post on each night of perform- 
ance he was called on to sing that part. It is 
iu pretty good test, even though it be ‘‘away 
down at the Dry Tortugas.” Here\was the 
same audience, night after night, calling and 
recalling ont our ‘‘ Minstrel Star”—a star, may- 
be, with less of the glory and radiance that 


attaches to the saint, and one whose light | 


beameth upon the unjust probably oftener than 
upon the just. Yet with all thy faults, Daniel, 
thon inimitable mime, may thy rays continue 
to shine, and, for thy good, get wisdom, Daniel, 
and get understanding, and die a Christian— 
if so be thou art not already with the worms. 
Dan made an occasional venture with other 


songs, and the “Ghost of the Pea-nut Stand” | 


was very successful. Dan was pardoned after a 
while; and on the occasion of his last appear- 
ance it was proposed to give him a benefit. 
The usual programme was announced, and 
with it, as a closing piece, the “ Pea-nut 
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Stand.” Dan had worked hard, appearing 
in his usual jig-dance, the dance in ‘Off to 
Brighton,” and in the first part with the min- 
strels. In the last part, the curtain rising 
revealed Dan with an extra accompaniment 
of a basket of pea-nuts. During the song he 
passed the basket in among the audience, after 
throwing a portion among the ‘‘ pit:” At the 
| close he was cheered by loud shouts, as well as 
| by a pile of currency within the basket on its 
| return amounting to twenty or more dollars. 
This was quite a lift for the scape-grace on his 
| departure, if he made good use of it—a matter, 
|we are afraid, that admits of serious doubts; 
| particularly as we afterward learned that he 
| was temporarily incarcerated within the dread 
| structure known as the Sweat-box of Key West 
| for assault and battery and contempt of court. 
Vale, Dan! 

Among the scape-graces of the prison were 
two who professed to be vaulters and tumblers. 
| One, a fair-complexioned boy of eighteen, af- 
| firmed that he was brought up to the business 
| in a cireus—that his father was a vaulter by oc- 
|cupation. The other, about the same age, was 
much like the first 
in appearance. Fat 
Charley — suggested 
they be called the 
* Kerosene Broth- 
ers.” These fellows 
were so constantly in 
the guard-house, and 
not only that, but 
decorated with brace- 
lets of eight-inch 
shot and chain, that 
itseemed hardly feas- 
ible to make use of 
their limbs, under 
the — circumstances, 
for the general enter- 
tainment. Circum- 
stances, however, 
rendered it necessary 
to remove them, as 
well as others, for a 
time, on account of 
the fearful effects of 
the prevailing dis- 
ease. The officer in 
charge saw no reason 
why the chains should 
not be removed occa- 
sionally to allow the 
cramped limbs to re- 
gain their wonted 
suppleness, and the 
stage was thought as 
safe a place as could 
be found for that pur- 
pose. The guard 
could remove the 
bracelets, and allow 
the poor fellows a 
little stretch of limb 























then and there, just 
as they were allowed 
to wash in the pleas- 
ant waters of the sea- 
shore. 

So the Kerosene 
Brothers were on the 
boards; and never 
was somersault like 
that of Dill exceeded 
in its wonderful per- 
fection. To take two 
or three quick steps 
upon a bare stage only 
eight feet in height 
from floor to ceiling, 
and throw the body 
over in somersault, 
without extending the 
arms, forward and 
backward, is about as 
far as human power 
extends, This was 





done by one of them iW] | ! } 
often, and always with {J i / \ ‘ 
complete success. =“ Wt 

The two together per- ' ne 


formed many very 
pleasing and difficult 
parts; in fact, they 
exhausted the circus 
role, as far as they 
knew; and, with St. 
Clare as clown, were 
a ‘strong card” in 
the programme of the 
little theatre. 

St. Clare was com- 
pelled to use a goodly 
quantity of flour to 
whiten his face to the 
requisite aspect, an African clown being rath- 
er foreign to the conventional notions of the 
stage. 

Among the various parts taken by one of the 
“Brothers” was lifting of heavy weights. The 
balls, it must be confessed, were more gracefully 
handled in this exhibition than during the day, 
when the same eight-inch shot and shell were 
dragged by the Kerosene Brothers around the 
garrison on police duty. An amusing burlesque 
was brought on at the close of the perform- 
ance with heavy weights. Tambo, as clown, 
had prepared a pasteboard box resembling 
in size and shape a fifty-six pound weight; 
being painted carefully to resemble the weight, 
and as carefully marked with the figures. At- 
tached to this was a rope. Seizing the rope, 
and winding it with all caution around his hand, 
the weight was swung, very slowly at first, in 
precise imitation of one performing the same 
motions with a solid weight. After a number 
of swingings, back and forth, apparently with 
great exertion, the weight is allowed to leave 
the hand, and goes out over the audience, fear- 
fully near the heads of those in the pit, causing 
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THE ‘* KEROSENE BROTHERS.”—EVENING. 


The 
light pasteboard box, as it is, returns by a jerk 
of the hand, and a sigh of relief is heard ‘all 
along the line.” 

A small fee for admittance was charged, and 
thereby was obtained a sum quite adequate to 


a general and instantaneous stampede. 


the full accomplishment of the design. Limes 
were constantly procured, as well as vegetables 
and fruit; and in a short time the surgeon had 
the satisfaction of seeing a rapid and steady im- 
provement. At the commencement five hun- 
dred men were on the sick-list ; and that num- 
ber were prescribed for every day for several 
weeks. Many were too ill to leave their quar- 
ters. Tents were put up for them in the fresh 
air, and every attention paid to give them suf- 
ficient and generous diet, with the lime juice, 
which was served three times a day; when rapid 
convalescence followed. The garrison had been 
highly entertained, and great good had come 
out of the proceeds. 

A movement of this nature would hardly be 
considered proper in ordinary times; but when 
we consider how many there were, among the 
hundreds of wretched creatures, who were prob- 
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ably suffering for a trifling breach of discipline, 
and dying for the want of the actual proper food, 
it will be seen that the means used were justifi- 
able. The walls of the fortress were too small 
to accommodate more than half the number, 
and maintain the ordinary conditions of health. 
Disease was upon them, the season was mid- 
summer, the climate tropical. The theatre plan 
was manifestly a sanitary measure, and proved 
so most thoroughly not only to the sick, but to 
the well. ‘To the latter it was a rational pro- 
phylactie. 

Many of the troops were sick at the time, but 
all seemed to be enlivened and to receive new 
energy after the hearty laugh at the evening 
entertainment. 

The excellent band of the 110th New York 
Infantry, the regiment then on guard there, fur- 
nished the orchestra with superior string music, 
and helped materially toward the success of the 
enterprise ; particularly as Helmer, the leader, 
gave really very fine solos on the violin. Few 
of those who attended, night after night, will 
forget the pleasure derived therefrom. The 
little Thédtre de Hopital has, we are gratified 
to learn, since been refitted, and has not ceased 
to be one of the institutions of the Dry Tortugas, 
though the motley throng that once crowded its 
corridors and ‘‘ green-room” has long since dis- 
persed. Pardons came ‘‘ thick and fast,” and 
hundreds of the poor fellows, many of them 
with anxious families awaiting their coming, 
were released. Hundreds that had gone un- 
wittingly astray were now at liberty, but had felt 
the full measure of penalty, in some instances 
to a most serious extent. 

Another day dawns upon the reef, and we 
muster our crew. ‘There were great numbers 
of curious cucumber-like creatures, or things, 
lying upon the bottom of the lagoon. Every 
visitor here is sure to spy them, and, of course, 
desires to know what they are. A peculiar habit 
which we have noticed connected with them we 
will also look into. Driving the boat into a 
shoal place, Fatty gets over, and stooping with 
head under water, eyes wide open—a trick we 
can hardly conceive as agreeable—seizes a cu- 
cumber, which makes hardly more resistance 
than its namesake of the garden; spirting a 
stream of water, though, with considerable pow- 
er, and slowly contracting itself, as if to show 


that its position in society is not so low as you | 


thought. This is the béche de mer of the French, 
the trepang of the Chinese, and the holothuria 
of science. 

For a long time the Chinese have been in the 
habit of eating these creatures ; and American 
ships, particularly those fitted out and owned in 
Salem, Massachusetts, have long been in the 
trade. The animals are gathered in the waters 
of Madagascar and in various parts of the In- 
dian and Pacific oceans, are then cut and dried, 
or smoked, and carried to the Chinese ports by 
the shipload. After our view of them here, we 
should hardly be prepossessed in their favor as 
an article of luxurious diet, though probably 
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they would prove quite as grateful to the taste 
as the birds’-nests of the Chinese. 

This trepang is one of the wonderful modif- 
cations of the radiated animals. Belonging to 
one of the four great divisions—the Radiata—it 
seems at first strikingly different from the more 
familiar forms of star-fish and sea-anemones, 
To understand more clearly why this long-bod- 
ied member of the family is like the flat ones, 
or built on the same plan, we may take an or- 
ange, which is something like, in shape, the more 
round sea-urchins. Now if we roll out the or- 
ange-formed urchin, or jam down the long cu- 
cumber-like trepang, we have a nearer approach 
to the type, and see the plan expressed equally 
clear in both forms, If we peel the orange in 
quarters, or fives, and not only throw back the 
peel to form the star that it will, but the whole, 
in its divided parts, we have a star shape which 
indicates the star-fish, one of the most familiar 
forms of the plan. The mouth, it will be ob- 
served, is always at one end. ‘Then, again, we 
take a star-fish, fold in backward his arms so 
that the points touch each other, then a sea- 
urchin is represented. To express the form of 
the holothuria, which seems so different, if we 
could roll this sea-urchin into a cylinder the 
relation is seen at once. No more interesting 
example or proof of the presence of Mind in 
nature is found in the whole range of creation. 
The greatest diversity exists in this division of 
nature, and yet the most mathematical exact- 
ness is proved in the adherence to the plan laid 
out for that particular class. But we came out 
here to have a little recreation, and not to meet 
dry matters in science. We want you to see 
what a curious parasite there is in this strange 
animal. We have spoken of its value to the 
Chinese because the circumstance s-ems to be 
not generally known to readers; and it is prob- 
able that few have ever heard of so strange an 
instance as this of the trepang’s ‘‘ hanger-on.” 
Now the old gentleman Webster, of the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary,” says that a ‘‘parasite is, literally, a 
trencher friend—one that frequents the table 
of the rich, and earns his welcome by flattery— 
a hanger-on.” We see none here, but drop the 
trepang into the tall glass jar which we have 
brought along for the purpose. The creature 
soon begins to exhibit numerous small white 
tubes arranged in a line along the body, just as 

they are (the same kind of organs) in the arms 
| of a star-fish, or on the five quarters of the sea- 
| urchin. The tubes have sucking-disks, and 
| 








fasten themselves upon the glass. Now the 
creature crawls with considerable skill. It is a 
| great tube itself, with a nearly straight intestine 
| running through it. At the mouth it is pro- 
| vided with a row of soft tentacles, not unlike 
the sea-anemones, instead of teeth like the an- 
imals very much higher in the scale of life. In- 
| stead of the brittle shell of the urchin, or the 
|rough spiny armor of the stars, the trepang 
| has a leathery tunic covering its fleshy body. 
| One species, however, of its class has a beauti- 
ful armor of scarlet-colored scales, and spreads 
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a wonderful array of 
tentacles from its 
mouth—a soft tree- 
like branch with in- 
numerable — branch- 
lets. This is often 
brought up on the 
lines of the fishermen 
off the New England 
coast, and is only the 
size of your hand. 
Our captive here is 
over a foot long, and 
as large as your wrist. 
It looks always so 
much like a cucum- 
ber, with its rough 
knobby sides and ob- 
long shape, that the 
term sea-cucumber 
seems quite appro- 
priate. 

Well, we have been 
talking just long 
enough to give the 
trepang a chance to 
exhaust the air—the 
oxygen, as the chem- 
ists say—and you 
must know that so 
large an animal will 
require a large quan- 
tity. The small jar would not long afford him 
the all-important life-giving element unless it 
were very frequently renewed. ‘The first indi- 
cation of this want of air is seen by the creat- 
ure’s anxiety to reach the surface, the same as 
in the case of the golden carp that are kept in 
glass globes. But another and more import- 
ant member of the animal world puts forth a 
remonstrance. He is not only more delicate, 
physically, but he belongs to a very much 
higher class of society, and has lungs to be 
refreshed with the grateful element—or gills, 
rather. As the trepang begins to stretch up 
his mouth toward the air, a fish’s head is 
seen bobbing up and down, peering out into 
the external world from the interior. Now 
‘‘a joke is a joke;” and we at first thought 
some one had perpetrated a joke upon us; but 
no. On various and numerous examinations 
this particular species of fish is found living 
within the intestine or stomach of the trepang! 
Is it not unaccountable that a fish, well formed 
and perfect in all its parts, should be placed in 
such a position for life? A ‘*‘hanger-on” he 
certainly is. Though a “ trencher friend,” and 
‘fone who dines with others,” he looks like 
one born for better things. Out he comes and 
swims feebly, then drops heavily to the bottom. 
He seems to be unable to support himself, or is 
too lazy. This fish is about the size and shape 
of a small smelt. It has a long slender fin 








along the entire length of its back, and alto- 
gether is as well provided with means for self- 
protection as any other fish. The only differ- 
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ence is seen in its extreme transparency; and 
this is a very interesting sight. Holding the 
glass before the light, you can see the pulsation 
of the great vessels, and nearly the whole anat- 
omy, at one view. 

The trepang has no apparent objection to his 
presence, and in most instances they are found 
to have this for their companion, their “ hanger- 
on,” though never more than one. 

On examining the anatomy of the trepang 
we find that the intestine doubles upon itself, 
in a measure ; and it is probable that no secre- 
tion is formed within that portion of the intes- 
tine occupied by the fish, except, perhaps, mu- 
cus. Then, possibly, the fish is provided with 
an extra secretion of mucus, which prevents 
any undue action of the fluids of the internal 
structure of the trepang. Wonderful as it is, 
the fact remains ; this fish is wholly dependent 
on the kindly offices of this low, simply organ- 
ized creature of another division of the animal 
kingdom. The fish would not survive out of 
his accustomed protection, though we have care- 
fully tried the experiment, with frequent changes 
and renewal of water. For some wise purpose 
this apparently absurd situation is created, and 
it affords another illustration of the presence of 
a Guiding Hand in this wondrous world. This 
was a new fact even to naturalists; but since 
we made these observations Dr. Collingwood 
has discovered on the shores of the China Sea 
an enormous blue sea-anemone, two feet in di- 
ameter, in which little fishes take shelter. Some 
of the jelly-fishes also have been found to pro- 
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tect ; fishes and carry them within their ample | reached the water, and seems like a spiral pro- 
folds. A very remarkable instance of this habit | longation of the elond above. Presently the 
we will endeayor to illustrate in another part | water is seen to boil and curl upward ; while 
of the lagoon at some future time. onward it goes, whirling and bending, a tall 

As we come about, and sail toward the for- | black column, until it strikes the shore of Sand 
tress, a dark cloud, hanging like a curtain over | Key, when a sudden and 7 collapse ends 
the eastern horizon, is all that interrupts the | the seaward portion of it. A slender thread 
otherwise brilliant sky. This is a scene of fre- | remains, hanging from the margin of the cloud, 
quent occurrence during the summer months, | but is soon absorbed; and the sooty curtain 
and furnishes that form of cloud which drops | vanishes slowly and completely, leaving a fair 
from its borders to form the water-spout. As | sky, illumined by the gorgeous radiance of the 
we look, the slender line of smoky hue has | setting sun. 











THE STORY OF PUNCH AND JUDY. 


ing like the rest of the crowd at 
the droll miticry of life exhibit- 
ed in the little’ play-house, and 
then, with a pleasant smile and 
word, withdrew. The incident 
was characteristic of the man 
and the people. While he stood 
there no one took more notice of 
him than if he had been a private 
gentleman. There was none of 
the rude staring to which persons 
of exalted rank are always sub- 
jected by Englishmen and Amer- 
icans. Every one quietly attend- 
ed to the play until the King took 
his leave, when those immediate- 
ly about him raised their hats 
with every mark of that esteem 
and affection which even his un- 
fortunate infatuation for Lola 
Montez could not eradicate from 
the hearts of the Bavarian peo- 
ple. 

The performance which old 
King Louis found so amusing 
has not been nationalized in 
this country. It was exhibited 
for a short time at a popular 
place of amusement in this city 
about a year ago, but did not 
take sufficiently with the audi- 
ence to induce the manager to go 

NE pleasant summer day, a few years ago, | on withit. It was considered silly and stupid; 
the writer of this article was standing with | and yet, as we shall show, with the assistance 
an officer of the Bavarian army in the Odeon | of Mr. Cruikshank’s admirable illustrations, it 
Platz, at Munich, watching the entertaining per- | may be made the medium of the most amusing 
formance of ‘‘ Punch and Judy.” At the most | whimsicalities, In Europe its popularity is un- 
thrilling moment of the mimic tragedy a slight | bounded. Even royalty, as just related, un- 
movement among the spectators caused us both | bends to enjoy it; and we are told that so grave 
to look round; and to my amusement, and my | and dignified a personage as an English secre- 
military friend’s dismay, we encountered the | tary of state is certain to be, once paused on his 
kindly eyes of old King Louis, Noticing the | way from Downing Street to the House of Com- 
ofticer’s confusion at being caught amusing him- | mons on a night of important debate to witness 
self in this rather unfashionable manner, the | the whole performance. 
genial old gentleman pleasantly bade him be at To Acerra, an ancient Italian city in the 
ease. ‘You need not feel ashamed to be seen | neighborhood of Naples, belongs the high hon- 
here, Herr Lieutenant,” said he; ‘‘I often stop | or of being the birth-place of Mr. Punch, whose 
myself to see the performance, and find it very | family name is thought to have been Pulcinella. 
amusing.” He remained a few moments, laugh- | | The date of his birth is differently stated by au- 
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thors who have incidentally mentioned him. 
The most particular statements in regard to this 
important event are made by Gimma, who im 
his ‘‘ Italia Letterata” says : 

‘Silvio Fiorillo, comedian, who procured 
himself to be called the Captain Matamoros, 
invented the Neapolitan Pulcinella; to which 
Andrea Calcese, who had the surname of Ciuc- 
cio, by study and natural grace added much. 
Calcese was a tailor, and died in the plague of 
the year 1656; he imitated the peasants of 
Acerra, a very ancient city of Terra di Lavoro, 
’ not far from Naples.” Signorelli, in his his- 
tory of the stage, expressly calls Punch un buf- 
fone dell’ Acerra ; and of the Neapolitans in gen- 
eral he remarks that, ‘‘ from a certain national 
vivacity and disposition, they have been at all 
times distinguished for their talent in imitating 
the ridiculous on their stages.” Hence more 
than one of the amusing personages in their 
impromptu comedies have had their origin in 
that lively and luxurious capital. 

In order to give a notion of the species of 
dramatic entertainment in which these various 
characters, and among them Pulcinella, were 
engaged, a further short quotation 
from Signorelli’s work will be use- 
ful: he is referring to the state of 
the Italian comedy in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 
**TIn general” (he says) ‘‘ the public 
comedians traveled over Italy, rep- 
resenting certain theatrical per- 
formances, called comedies of art, 
in contradistinction to comedies of 
learning, recited in the academies 
and in private dwellings by well- 
bred actors for their pleasure and 
exercise. The plot of the fables 
was noted down, as well as the sub- 
stance and distribution of each 
scene, while the dialogue was left 
to the will of the representers. 
Such histrionic farces contained 
various trivial buffooneries, and 
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different masks were employed 
in them.” ‘These performances, 
in which the actor was left to 
his own talents and discretion 
in furnishing the dialogue, were 
once extremely popular through- 
out Italy; but from the very na- 
ture of the representation it un- 
luckily happens that not a single 
specimen has been handed down 
to our time. 

We tuke it for granted that 
Silvio Fiorillo invented Pulci- 
nella, and first introduced him 
as a variety in the list of buf- 
foons required to represent the 
impromptu comedies of Naples ; 
but although he may date his 
separate existence from about 
the year 1600, it is a matter of 
much doubt whether he was not, 
| in fact, only a branch of a family of far greater 
}antiquity. The discovery in the year 1727 ofa 
| bronze statue of a mime, called by the Romans 
| Maccus, has indeed led some antiquaries to the 
conclusion that he was, in fact, Pulcinella un- 
| der a different name, but with the same attri- 

butes, and among them a humpback and a 
|large nose. But that the figure was meant 
| for Maccus at all seems mere speculation, and 
| that Pulcinella and Maccus had any thing in 
;common but hump and nose is at least as 
| questionable. ‘The Vice, as he was called, of 

the ancient Moralities was common, we appre- 
| hend, to the early theatrical representations of 
| most countries; his business was to relieve the 
weightier part of the performance by his ridicu- 
lous actions, jests, and buffooneries. He was 
| unquestionably the original of the Clown, or 

Fool, of the old English drama; and we think 
| the conjecture is at least plausible that he was 
| the original also of Harlequin and his near rela- 
| tive, Pulcinella, The chief appendage of the 
| Vice was a gilt wooden sword, and this also 
| belonged to the old Clown, or Fool, in all na- 
|tions. Rabelais, speaking of certain presents 
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made by Panurge to the fool Triboullet, says : 
“ Panurge, on his arrival, gave him a pig’s 
bladder, well inflated, and resounding by rea- 
son of the pease that were within it; moreover, 
a wooden sword, well gilt; moreover, a small 
pouch, made of a shell of a tortoise.” Those 
who consult Mr. Douce’s essay on the ‘* Clowns 
and Fools of Shakspeare” will find that the 
bladder at the end of a stick, the gilt wooden 
sword, and the pouch, or budget, formed part of 
the equipments of that personage in England. 
The wooden sword directly connects Harlequin 
with the ancient Vice and more modern Fool, 
although we have now enjoined him to silence, 
and have converted the instrument with which 
of old he cudgeled the devil into a talisman to 
raise him. 

Concluding, then, that Punch is one of the 
Samilia Harlequini, and that their common pa- 
rent was the Vice of the old Moralities, the 
question arises to what circumstance he owes 
the deformity of his figure, and why his nose, 
by its length, is rendered so obtrusive a feat- 
ure. We can only answer that it pleased his 
inventor, Silvio Fiorillo, to make him so; and 
perhaps he did it in some degree with a view 
of rendering him more ridiculous, and to dis- 
tinguish him more effectually from other char- 
acters of not dissimilar habits and propensities 
in the impromptu comedies. One striking char- 
acteristic of Punch is his amorous inclination ; 
and it is generally supposed that individuals 
with the personal defect for which he is re- 
markable are peculiarly ‘‘ given to the femi- 
nines.” According to Quadrio, in his “ Storia 
d’ogni Poesia,” the name of our hero has rela- 
tion to the length of his nose; he would spell 
it Pullicinello, from Pudliceno, which Mr. Dis- 
raeli translates ‘* turkey-cock,” an allusion to 
the beak of that bird. Baretti has it Pulci- 
nella, because that word in Italian means a hen- 
chicken, whose cry the voice of Punch is said 
to resemble. Pollicenello, as it has also been 
written, in its etymology from pollice, ‘‘ the 
thumb,” goes upon the mistaken presumption 
that his size was always diminutive. The 
French Ponche has been fancifully derived 
from no less a personage than Pontius Pilate 
of the old Mysteries, whom, in barbarous times, 
the Christians wished to abuse and ridicule. If 
we can not settle the disputed point, it is very 
evident that in future ingenuity and learning 
will be thrown away in attempting further elu- 
cidation. 

At what time and in what country Punch 
became a mere puppet as well as a living per- 
former we have no distinct information ; but 
it is to be inferred, perhaps, that the transmi- 
gration first took place in the land of his birth, 
and after his popularity had been fully estab- 
lished. The pleasure derived by the lower 
orders from his performances might lead to the 
imitation of his manners and actions in little, 
in the same way that the most applauded rep- 
resentations of the English stage, in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, were very soon made 





the subjects of “motions,” or puppet-plzys, 
One man could thus, by a little ingenuity, and 
at a very cheap rate, represent half a dozen or 
more characters, and the delusion was aided by 
the peculiar voice given to Punch by artificial 
means. Ere long he became the hero of the 
exhibition; and cther characters, such as Har- 
lequin and Scaramouch, by degrees sunk into 
insignificance. 

The dialogue of the plays in which Pulcinel- 
la originally performed in the early days of his 
existence can not now be distinctly ascertained, 
As already mentioned, only the general outlines 
of the farces performed by the early itinerant 
comedians were noted down, while the dialogue 
was always improvised ; but it is probable that 
actors of this class, accustomed repeatedly to 
perform together, would ere long come to a 
perfect understanding with each other, and the 
interlocutions thus acquire a certain degree of 
permanence, until some change took place in 
the company. At different places the same 
plot would be represented, and of course the 
same dialogue would be sufficient as far as it 
could be remembered. No doubt the dramas 
consisted of “‘ gross buffooneries,” because the 
actors were buffone ; but there was room for the 
display of ready talent; and if a few of the 
pieces had been left upon record, we should 
most likely have found that they had some- 
thing else to recommend them besides the 
coarseness of their jokes, delivered in the dia- 
lect of Italy peculiar to each of the characters. 

Many distinguished authors who lived about 
the opening of the last century were not ashamed 
to be known as the writers of puppet-plays. It 
is well known how popular this species of en- 
tertainment was, and still is,in Germany ; and 
its dignity will receive a considerable accession 
from the fact that the greatest poet of that 
country, Goethe, did not scruple to write one 
on the sacred story of Esther and Ahasuerus. 
He calls it ** Neuerdffnetes moralisch-politisches 
Puppenspiel;” and “Hanns Wurst,” or Jack 
Pudding, is employed to amuse the spectators 
between the acts. 

The play which follows, though of modern 
origin, preserves the spirit, and undoubtedly 
much of the substance, of the traditional dra- 
mas represented by the traveling comedians of 
Italy. It is founded chiefly upon the perform- 
ance of an old Italian wayfaring puppet-show- 
man by the name of Piccini, who for the last 
forty or fifty years has exhibited Punch in the 
cities and villages of England. Like the earlier 
representations of the stage, it was not by him 
divided into acts and scenes; but these divi- 
sions were easily made; and the whole has as- 
sumed a shape in which it may rival most of 
the theatrical productions of the present era. 
The author, now aged and infirm, still travels 
about with his show. A writer who witnessed 
his performance many years ago thus pleasant- 
ly described the showman as he then appeared : 
“He was an Italian---a little thick-set man, 
with a red, humorous-looking countenance. He 

















had lost one eye, but the other made up for the 
absence of its fellow by a shrewdness of expres- 
sion sufficient for both. He always wore an 
oil-skin hat and a rough great-coat. At his 
back he carried a deal box containing the dra- 
matis persone of his little theatre, and in his 
hand the trumpet, at whose glad summons hun- 
dreds of merry, laughter-loving faces flocked 
round him, with gaping mouths and anxious 
looks, all eager to renew their acquaintance 
with their old friend and favorite, Punch. The 
theatre itself was carried by a tall man, who 
seemed a sort of sleeping partner in the con- 
cern, or mere dumb waiter on the other’s opera- 
tions.” The second illustration in this article 
precisely corresponds with this lively descrip- 
tion, making some allowance for the difference 
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of age in the master of the puppet-show—still, 
however, not too old to carry his deal box and 
to blow an ‘‘ inspiring air.” 





AT THE FESTIVE BOARD. 





THE TRAGICAL COMEDY, OR COMICAL TRAGEDY, 


OF 


PUNCH AND JUDY. 





DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Pouncn. 


SERVANT. Tae DEvIL 
SCARAMOUCH. BLIND MAN. Toy. 
THE CHILD. CONSTABLE. HEcToR. 
CouRTIER. POLICE OFFICER. JUDY. 
Docror. Jack KETCH. POLLY. 





Enter Punou; after a few preliminary squeaks, he bows 
three times tu the spectators—once in the centre, and 
once at each side of the stage, and then speaks the fol- 
lowing 

Prologue. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, pray how you do? 

If you all happy, me all happy too. 

Stop and hear my merry littel play; 

If me make you laugh, me need not make you pay. 

[ Exit. 


ACT I.—Sornz 1. 

(Puncu is heard behind the scene squeaking the tune of 
“‘Malbroug s’en vat en guerre.” He then makes his 
appearance and dances about the stage, while he sings 
to the same air :) 

Mr. Punch is one jolly good fellow, 
His dress is all scarlet and yellow; 
And if now and then he gets mellow, 

It’s only among his good friends. 

His money most freely he spends; 

To laugh and grow fat he intends; 
With the girls he’s a rogue and a rover; 
He lives, while he can, upon clover; 
When he dies—it’s only all over; 

And there Punch’s comedy ends. 

(He continues to dance and sing, and then calls 
“ Judy, my dear! Judy !”) 
Enter the Doe Tony. 

Punch, Hollo, Toby! who called you? How you do, 
Mr. Toby? Hope you very well, Mr. Toby. 

Toby. Bow, wow, wow! 

Punch. How do my good friend, your master, Mr. 
Toby? How do Mr. Scaramouch ? 

Toby. Bow, wow, wow! 

Punch. I’m glad to hear it. Poor Toby! What a 
nice good-tempered dog it is! No wonder his master 
is so fond of him. 

Toby (snarls). Arr! Arr! 

Punch, What, Toby! you cross this morning? You 
get out of bed the wrong way upward ? 

Toby (snarls again), Arr! Arr! 

Punch. Poor Toby (putting his hand out cautiously, 
and trying to coax the dog, who snaps at it). Toby, 
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you’re one nasty cross dog. 
(strikes at him). 

Toby. Bow, wow, wow! (seizing Punon by the nose). 

Punch, Ohdear! Ohdear! My nose! my poor nose! 
my beautiful nose! Get away! get away, you nasty 
dog—I tell your master. Ohdear! dear! Judy! Judy! 
(Punou shakes his nose, but can not shake off the Doa, 

who follows him as he retreats round the stage. He 

continues to call “Judy! Judy, my dear!” until the 

Doe quits his hold, and exit.) 

Punch (solus, and rubbing his nose with both hands). 
Oh, my nose! my pretty littel nose! Judy! Judy! 
You nasty, nasty brute, I will tell you master of you. 
Mr. Scaramouch! (calls). My good friend, Mr. Scara- 
mouch! Look what you nasty brute dog has done! 

Enter Scaramovon, with a stick. 

Scara. Hollo, Mr. Punch! what have you been doing 
to my poor dog? 

Punch (retreating behind the side scene, on observing 
the stick, and peeping round the corner), Ha! my good 
friend, how you do? Glad to see you look so well. 
(Aside.) I wish you were farther with your nasty great 
stick. 

Scara. You have been beating and ill-using my poor 
dog, Mr. Punch. 

Punch. He hes been biting and ill-using my poor 
rose—what have got there, Sir? 

Scara. Where? 

Punch, In your hand. 

Scara, A fiddle. 

Punch. A fiddel! what a pretty thing is a fiddel!— 
can you play upon that fiddel ? 

Scara. Come here, and I'll try. 

Punch. No, thank you—I can hear the music here 
very well. 

Scara, Then you shall try yourself. Can you play? 

Punch (coming in). I do not know tillI try. Let me 
see! (takes the stick, and moves slowly about, singing the 
tune of the ‘Marche des Marseillois.” He hits Soara- 
movou @ slight blow on his high cap, as if by accident). 

Scara. You play very well, Mr. Punch; now let me 
try. I will give you a lesson how to play the fiddle 
(takes the stick, and dances to the same tune, hitting 


Get away with you! 
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PUNO AND THE DOG TOBY. 


Punou @ hard blow on the back of his head). There’s}| Punch. Come up stairs. I want you. 

sweet music for you. Judy. Then want must be your master. I’m busy. 
Punch. I no like you playing so well as my own. Punch (singing tune, ‘‘ Malbroug”). 

Let me again (takes the stick, and dances as before. In Her answer genteel is and civil! 

the course of his dance he gets behind Scaramovucu, and, No wonder, you think, if we live ill, 

with a violent blow, knocks his head clean off his shoul- And I wish her sometimes at the devil 

ders). How you like that tune, my good friend? That Since that’s all the answer I get. ,-E 

sweet music, or sour music, eh? He, he, he! (laugh- Yet, why should I grumble and fret, 

ing, and throwing away the stick). You'll never hear Because she’s sometimes in a pet? 

such another tune, so long as you live, my boy (sings Though I really am sorry to say, Sirs, 

the tune of * Malbroug,” and dances to it). Judy! Judy, That ‘that is too often her way, Sirs. 

my dear! Judy, can’t you answer, my dear? For this, by-and-by, she shall pay, Sirs. 
Judy (within), Well! what do you want, Mr. Punch ? Oh, wives are an obstinate set! 
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PUNOH, JUDY, AND THEIR OHILD, 


Judy, my dear! (calling). Judy, my love—pretty Judy, 
come up stairs, 
Enter Jovy. 

Judy. Well, here I am! what do you want, now I’m 
come ? 

Punch (aside). What apretty creature! An’t she one 
beauty ? 

Judy. What do you want, I say ? 

Punch. A kiss! a pretty kiss! (kisses her, while she 
hits him a slap on the face). 

Judy. Take that, then. How do you like my kisses ? 
Will you have another? 


Punch. No; one at a time, one at a time, my sweet, 


pretty wife. (Aside.) She always isso playful. Where's 
the child? Fetch me the child, Judy, my dear. 
(Exit Jupy. 
Punch (solus). There’s one wife for you! What a 
precious darling creature! She go to fetch our child. 
Re-enter Juvy with the Cup. 

Judy. Here’s the child. Pretty dear! It knows its 
papa. Take the child. 

Punch (holding out his hands). Give it me—pretty 
littel thing! How like its sweet mamma! 

Judy. How awkward you are! 





Punch, Give it me. I know how to nurse it so well 
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as you do (she gives it him). Getaway! (Exit Jupy. | tors). He! he! he! (laughing and singing to the same 


Punou nursing the Curip in his arms.) What a pretty 
baby it is! Was it sleepy then? Hush-a-by, by, by 
(sings to the tune of ‘‘ Rest thee, Babe”). 
Oh, rest thee, my baby! 
Thy daddy is here: 
Thy mammy’s a gaby, 
And that’s very clear. 
Oh, rest thee, my darling! 
Thy mother will come, 
With a voice like a starling: 
I wish she was dumb! 
Poor dear littel thing! it can not get to sleep. By, by; 
by, by, hush-a-by. Well, then, it sha’n’t (dances the 


tune as before). 
Get away, nasty baby; 
There it goes over. 
Thy mammy’s a gaby, 
Thy daddy’s a rover. 


Re-enter Juvy. 
Judy. Where is the child? 
Punch, Gone—gone to sleep. 
Judy. What have you done with the child, I say ? 
Punch, Gone to sleep, I say. 
Judy. What have you done with it ? 
Punch, What have I done with it? 
Judy. Ay; done withit! I heard it crying just now. 


Cur.p, and then sets it on his lap, between his knees, and | Where is it? 





sings the common nursery ditty). 





za 
ii, 





Punch, How should I know? 


——— 
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PUNCH THROWS AWAY HIS OHILD. / 


Dancy, baby, diddy; 
What shall daddy do widdy? 
Sit on his lap; 
Give it some pap; 
Dancy, baby, diddy. 


(After nursing it upon his lap, Puneon sticks the Curip 
against the side of the stage, on the platform, and going 
himself to the opposite side, runs up to it, clapping his 
hands, and erying, ‘‘ Catchee, catchee, catchee!” He 
then takes it up again, and it begins to cry.) 

What is the matter with it? Poor thing! It has got 

the stomach-ache, I dare say (Curip cries). Hush-a-by, 

hush-a-by ! (sitting down, and rolling it on his knees). 

Naughty child! Judy! (calling) the child has got the 

stomach-ache. Pheu! Nasty child! Judy, I say! 

(Curip continues to cry). Keep quiet, can’t you? (hits 

it a box on the ear). Oh, you filthy child! What have 

you Gone? I won’t keep such a nasty child. Hold 
your tongue! (strikes the Cuin’s head several times 
against the side of the stage). There!—there! there! 

How you like that? I thought I stop your squalling. 

Get along with you, nasty, naughty, crying child! 

(throws it over the front of the stage among the specta- 





Judy. I heard you make the pretty darling cry. 

Punch. I dropped it out at window. 

Judy. Oh, you cruel, horrid wretch! to drop the 
pretty baby out at window. Oh! (cries, and wipes her 
eyes with the corner of her white apron). You barbarous 
man. Oh! I'll make you pay for this, depend upon it. 

[Exit in haste. 

Punch. There she goes. What a piece of work about 
nothing! 

(Dances about and sings, beating time with his 
head, as he turns round, on the front of the 
stage.) 


Re-enter Jupy with a stick; she comes in behind, and 
hits Punou a sounding blow on the back of the head 
before he is aware. 


Judy. Vl teach you to drop my child out at window. 

Punch, So—o—oftly, Judy, so—o—oftly! (rubbing 
the back of his head with his hand). Don’t be a fool 
now. What you at? 

Judy. What! you'll drop my poor baby out at win- 
dow again, will you? (hitting him continually on the 
head). 
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Puneh. No; I never will again (she still hits him). 
Softly, I say, softly. A joke’s a joke. 

Judy. Oh, you nasty, cruel brute! (hitting him again). 
T'll teach you. 

Punch. But me no like such teaching. What! you're 
in earnest, are you? 

Judy. Yes (hit); I (hit) am (hit). 

Punch, Y’'m glad of it. Me no like such jokes (she 
hits him again). Leave off, I say. What! you won't, 
won't you? 

Judy. No; I won't (hits him). 

Punch, Very well; then now come my turn to teach 
you (he snatches at, and struggles with her for the stick, 
which he wrenches from her, and strikes her with it on 
the head, while she runs about to diferent parts of the 
stage to get out of his way). How you like my teach- 
ing, Judy, my pretty dear ? (hitting her). 

Judy. Oh, pray, Mr. Punch—no more! 


Punch (aside). What a beauty! What a pretty creat- 
! 

(Extending his arms, and then clasping his hands 
in admiration. She continues to dance, and 
dances round him, while he surveys her in silent 
delight. He then begins to sing a slow tune, and 
Jocts it with her; and, as the music quickens, 
they jig it backward and forward, and sideways, 
to all parts of the stage. At last Punou catches 
the lady in his arms, and kisses her most audi- 
bly, while she appears “nothing loth.” After 
waltzing, they dance to the tune of “‘ The White 
Cockade,” and Punon sings as follows :\ 

I love you so, I love you so, 

I never will leave you; no, no, no. 

If I had all the wives of wise King Sol, 

I would kill them all for my pretty Poll. 

(Exeunt, dancing. 








JUDY BEATS PUNOH,. 


Punch. Yes; one littel more lesson (hits her again). 
There, there, there! (she falls down, with her head over 
the platform of the stage; and as he continues to hit at 
her she puts up her hand to guard her head). Anymore? 

Judy. No, no; no more (lifting up her head). 

Punch (knocking down her head). I thought I should 
soon make you quiet. 

Judy (again raising her head). No. 

Punch (again knocking it down, and following up his 
blows until she is lifeless). Now if you’re satisfied, Iam 
(perceiving that she does not move). There, get up, Judy, 
my dear; I won’t hit you any more. None of your 
sham-Abram. This is only your fun. You got the 
headache? Why, you only asleep. Get up, I say! 
Well then, get down (tosses the body down with the end 
of his stick). He,he,he! (laughing). To lose a wife is 
to get a fortune. 

Who'd be plagued with a wife 
That could set himself free 
With a rope or a knife, 
Or a good stick, like me. 
(He throws away the body with his stick.) 
Enter Pretty Potty. 

Punch (seeing her, and singing out of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera,” while she dances). 

When the heart of a man is oppressed with cares, 





The clouds are dispelled when a woman appears, etc. 


ACT IL. 

Enter a Fiaure dressed like a courtier, who sings a slow 
air, and moves to it with great gravity and solemnity. 
He first takes off his hat on the right of the theatre, and 
then on the left, and carries it in his hand. He then 
stops in the centre ; the music ceases, and suddenly his 
throat begins to elongate, and his head gradually rises 
until his neck is taller than all the rest of his body. 
After pausing for some time, the head sinks again; 
and as soon as it has descended to its natural place 
the Fiaure exit. 


Enter Punon from behind the curtain, where he had been 
watching the maneuvres of the Fiaure. 

Punch. Who the devil are you, me should like to 
know, with yourlong neck? You may get it stretched 
for you, one of these days, by somebody else. It’s a 
very fine day (peeping out, and looking up at the sky). 
I'll go fetch my horse, and take a ride to visit my pretty 
Poll (he sings to the tune of “ Sally in our Alley”). 

Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none like pretty Polly: 
She’s the darling of my heart, 
She is so plump and jolly. 
(Exit, singing. 
Re-enter Punon, leading his horse by the bridle over his 
arm. It prances about, and seems very unruly. 
Punch. Wo, ho! my fine fellow. Wo, ho! Hector. 
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PUNCH QUIETS JUDY. 


Stana still, can’t you, and let me get my foot up to the 
stirrup. 

(While Punou is trying to mount, the horse runs 
away round the stage, and Punon sets off after 
him, catches him by the tail, and so stops him. 
Punou then mounts, by sitiing on the front of 
the stage, and, with both his hands, lifting one 
of his legs over the animal’s back. At first it 
goes pretty steadily, but soon quickens its pace ; 
while Puncu, who does not keep his seat very 
well, cries, ‘* Wo, ho! Hector; wo, ho!” but to 
no purpose, for the horse sets of at full gallop, 
jerking Punou at every stride with great vio- 





lence. Punou lays hold round the neck, but is 
ultimately thrown upon the platform.) 

Punch, Oh dear! Oh Lord! Help! help! I am 
murdered! I’m a dead man! Will nobody save my 
life? Doctor! Doctor! Come, and bring me to life 
again. I’madead man. Doctor! Doctor! Doctor! 


Enter Doctor. 
Doctor. Who calls so loud ? 
Punch, Oh dear! Oh Lord! murder! 
Doctor. What isthe matter? Bless me, who is this? 
My good friend, Mr. Punch? Have you had an accident, 
or are you only taking a nap on the grass after dinner? 





PUNCH AND PRETTY POLL. 
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THE COURTIER WITH THE ELASTIC NEOK, 


Punch. Oh, Doctor! Doctor! Ihave been thrown: I 
have been killed. 

Doctor, No, no, Mr. Punch; not so bad as that, Sir: 
you are not killed. 

Punch. Not killed, but speechless. 
Doctor! 

Doctor. Where are you hurt? Is it here? (touching 
his head). 

Punch. No; lower. 

Doctor. Here? (touching his breast). 

Punch. No; lower, lower. 

Doctor. Here, then? (going downward). 

Punch. No; lower still. 


Oh, Doctor! 





Doctor. Then is your handsome leg broken? 
Punch, No; higher. 
(As the Doortor leans over Punon’s legs, to exam- 
ine them, Punou kicks him in the eye.) 
Doctor. Oh, my eye! my eye! (Exit. 
Punch (solus). Ay, you’re right enough; it is my 
eye, and Betty Martin too (jumping up, and dancing 
and singing—tune, ‘* Malbroug”). 
The Doctor is surely an ass, Sirs, 
To think I’m as brittle as glass, Sirs; 
But I only fell down on the grass, Sirs, 
And my hurt—it is all my eye. 
(While Punou is singing and dancing the Doctor 





PUNCH ON IIS STEED. 
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PUNCH AND THE DOCTOR, 


enters behind with a stick, and hits Punou sev- 
eral times on the head; Punouw shakes his 


ears.) 

Punch. Hollo! hollo! Doctor—what game you up to 
now? Havedone! What you got there ? 

Doctor. Physic, Mr. Punch (hits him); physic for 
your hurt. 

Punch, Me no like physic; it give me one headache. 

Doctor. That’s because you do not take enough of it 
(hits him again). The more you take, the more good 
it will do you (hits him). 

Punch. So you doctors always say. Try how you 
like it yourself. 





Doctor. We never take our own physic, if we can hel 
it (hits him). A little more, Mr. Punch, and you will 
soon be well. 

(Hits him. During this part of the dialogue the 
Doctor hunts Puncu to different parts of the 
stage, and at last gets him into a corner, and be- 
labors him until Puncu seems almost stunned.) 

Punch. Oh, Doctor! Doctor! no more, no more! 
enough physic for me; I am quite well now. 

Doctor, Only another dose (hits hii). 

Punch. No more!—turn and turn about is all fair, 
you know (Punou makes a desperate effort, closes with 
the Dootor, and after a struggle succeeds in getting the 
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stick from him). Mow, Doctor, your turn to be phys- 
icked (beating the Dooror). 

Doctor. Hold, Mr. Punch; I don’t want any physic, 
my good Sir. 

Punch, Oh yes, you do; you very bad; you must 
{ take it; I the doctor now (hits him). How do you like 
’ physic? (hits). It will do you good (hits). This will 
soon cure you (hits): physic! (hits) physic! (hits) 
physic! (hits), 

Doctor. Oh, pray, Mr. Punch, no more! one pill of 
that physic is a dose. 

Punch. Doctors always die when they take their own 
physic its him). Another small dose, and you never 








PUNOH DOCTORS THE DOCTOR. 


want physic again (hits him). There, don’t you feel the 
physic in your inside? (Punou thrusts the end of the 
stick into the Dooror’s stomach ; the Dootor falls down 
dea, ad Punon, as before, tosses away the body with the 
end of his staf’). He, he, he! (laughing). Now, Doc- 
tor, you may cure yourself, if you can (sings and dances 
to the tune of ‘* Green grow the Rushes, 0”). 
Right toll de riddle doll, 
There’s an end of him, by goll! 
I'll dance and sing 
Like any thing, 
“ With music for my pretty Poll. 
(Exit. 





PUNCU AND THE FOREIGN FOOTMAN, 
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Enter Punon, with a large sheep-bell, which he rings 
violently, and dances about the stage, shaking the bell 
and his head at the same time, and accompanying the 
music with his voice; tune, ‘‘ Morgiana in Ireland.” 

Mr. Punch is a very gay man, 
He is the fellow the ladies for winning, oh; 

Let them do whatever they can, 

They never can stand his talking and grinning, oh. 

Enter a Servant, in a foreign livery. 

Servant. Mr. Punch, my master he say he no like dat 
noise, 

Punch (with surprise, and mocking him). Your mas- 
ter he say he no like dat noise! What noise ? 

Servant. Dat nasty noise. 

Punch, Do you call music a neise ? 

Servant. My master he no lika de music, Mr. Punch, 

80 he'll have no more noise near his house. 

Punch, He don’t, don’t he? Very well (Puncn runs 
about the stage ringing his bell as loudly as he can). 

Servant. Get away, I say, wid dat nasty bell. 

Punch, What bell ? 

Servant. That bell (striking it with his hand). 





continues to ring the bell as loudly as before, while he 
sings and dances). 


Re-enter Servant, slily, with a stick. 

(Puno perceiving him, retreats behind the side 
curtain, and remains upon the watch. The 
Servant does the same, but leaves the end of the 
stick visible. Punou again comes forward, sets 
down his bell very gently, and creeps across the 
stage, marking his steps with his hands upon the 
platform, to ascertain whereabouts his enemy is, 
He then returns to his bell, takes it up, and, go- 
ing quietly over the stage, hits the Servant a 
heavy blow through the curtain, and exit, ring- 
ing his bell on the opposite side.) 

Servant. You one nasty, noisy, impudent blackguard. 
Me catch you yet (hides again as before). 

Enter Puncu, and strikes him as before with the 
bell. The Segvant pops out, and aims a blow, 
but not quickly enough to hit Punon, who exit.) 

Servant. You dirty scoundrel, rascal, thief, vaga- 
bond, blackguard, and liar, you shall pay for this, de- 
pend upon it. 
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PUNOH AND 


Punch. That’s a good one. Do you call this a bell? 
(patting it), It is an organ. 

Servant. I say it is a bell, a nasty bell. 

Punch, I say it is an organ (striking him with it). 
What you gay it is now ? 

Servant. An organ, Mr. Punch. 

Punch. An organ? I say it is a fiddle. 
see? (offers to strike him again). 

Servant, It is a fiddle. 

Punch, I say it is a drum. 

Servant, It is a drum, Mr. Punch, 

Punch, I say it is a trumpet. 

Servant. Well, so it is a trumpet. But bell, organ, 
fiddle, drum, or trumpet, my master he say he no lika 
de music. 

Funch, Then bell, organ, fiddle, drum, or trumpet, 
Mr. Punch he say your master is a fool. 

Servant. And he say, too, he will not have it near his 
house. 

Punch. He's a fool, I say, not to like my sweet mu- 
sic. Tell him so: be off (hits him with the bell). Get 
along (driving the Servant round the stage backward, 
and striking him often with the bell). Be off, be off 
{knocking him off the stage. Exit Servant. Puncu 


Can’t you 





HIS MUSIC. 


(He stands back. Enter Punon, with his bell, who, 
seeing the Servant with his stick, retreats in- 
stantly, and returns, also armed with a blud- 
geon, which he does not at first show. The 
Szrvant comes forward, and strikes Punon on 
the head so hard a blow that it seems to confuse 
him.) 

Servant. Me teach you how to ring your nasty, noisy 
bell near de gentil-men’s houses. 

Punch (recovering). Two can play at that (hits the 
Servant with his stick. A conflict. After a long strug- 
gle,during which the combatants exchange staves, and 
perform various maneuvres, Punou gains the victory, 
and knocks his antagonist down on the platform by re- 
peated blows on the head). 

Servant. Oh dear! Oh, my head! 

Punch (hitting him again). How do you like that, 
and that, and that? (hitting him each time). Do you 
like that music better than the other? This is my 
bell (hits), this my organ (hits), this my fiddle (hits), 
this my drum (hits), and this my trumpet (hits); there! 
a whole concert for you. * 

Servant. No more! me dead. 





Punch, Quite dead ? 
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Servant. Yes; quite. 

Punch. Then there’s the last for luck (hits him and 
kille him. He then takes hold of the body by its legs, 
swings it round two or three times, and throws it away). 





ACT III. 


Enter an Otp Butyv Man, feeling his way with a staff. 
He goes to the opposite side, when he knocks. 

Blind Man. Poor blind man, Mr. Punch; I hope 
you'll bestow your charity; I hear that you are very 
good and kind to the poor, Mr. Punch; pray have pity 
upon me, and may you never know the loss of your 
tender eyes! (listens, putting his ear to the side, and 
hearing nobody coming, knocks again), I lost my sight 
by the sands in Egypt; poor blind man. Pray, Mr. 
Punch, have compassion upon the poor stone-blind 
(coughs, and spits over the side), Only a half-penny to 
buy something for my bad cough. Only one half- 
penny (knocks again). 





Enter a ConstTasux. 


Constable. Leave off your singing, Mr. Punch, for I’m 
come to make you sing on the wrong side of yourmouth. 

Punch, Why, who the devil are you? 

Constable. Don’t you know me? 

Punch, No; and don’t want to know you. 

Constable. Oh, but you must! Iam the constable. 

Punch, And who sent for you? 

Constable, I am sent for you. 

Punch, I don't want constable. I can settle my own 
business without constable, I thank you. I don’t want 
constable, 

Constable, But the constable wants you. 

Punch. The devil he does! What for, pray? 

Constable. You killed Mr. Scaramouch. You knocked 
his head off his shoulders. 

Punch. What's that to you? If you stay here much 
longer I'll serve you the same. 

Constable. Don’t tellme. You have committed mur- 
der, and I’ve a warrant for you. 





PUNOH KILLS THE FOOTMAN. 


Enter Punon, and receives one of the knocks, intended for 
the door, upon his head. 

Punch. Hollo! you old blind blackguard, can’t you 
cee? 

Blind Man. No, Mr. Punch. Pray, Sir, bestow your 
charity upon a poor blind man with a bad cough 
(coughs). 

Punch, Get along, get along; don’t trouble me—no- 
thing for you. 

Blind Man. Only ahalf-penny! Oh dear! my cough 
is so bad! (coughs and spits in Punou’s face). 

Punch. Hollo! Was my face the dirtiest place you 
could find to spitin? Get away! you nasty old black- 
guard! Get away! (seizes the Buinp Man's staf’, and 
knocks him off the stage. Puxon hums a tune, and 
dances to it; and then begins to sing, in the mock Italian 
style, the following words, pretending to play the fiddle 
on his arm with the stick). 

When I think on you, my jewel, 
Wonder not my heart is sad; 

You're so fair, and yet so cruel, 
You’re enough to drive me mad. 

On thy lover take some pity, 
And relieve his bitter smart. 

Think you Heaven has made you pretty 
But to break your lover’s heart? 





Punch, And I’ve a warrant for you (Punon knocks 
him down, and dances and sings about the stage to the 
tune of “ Green grow the Rushes, 0”). 

Enter an Orriorr, with cocked-hat, cockade, and pigtail. 

Officer. Stop your noise, my fine fellow. 

Punch, Sha’n’t. 

Officer. I’m an officer. 

Punch, Very well. Did I say you were not? 

Officer. You must go withme. You killed your wife 
and child. 

Punch, They were my own, I suppose; and I had a 
right to do what I liked with them. 

Officer. We shall see that. I’m come to take you up. 

Punch. And I’m come to take you down (Punou 
knocks him down, and sings and dances as before). 
Enter Jack Kzron, ina fur cap. Puncu, while dancing, 

runs up against him without seeing him. 

Punch (with some symptoms of alarm). My dear Sir, 
I beg you one thousand pardons: very sorry. 

J. Ketch, Ay, you'll be sorry enough before I’ve done 
with you. Don’t you know me? 

Punch. Oh, Sir! I know you very well, and I hope 
you very well, and Mrs. Ketch very well. 

J. Ketch. Mr. Punch, you're a very bad man. Why 
did you kill the Doctor? 

Punch, In self-defense. 
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J. Ketch. That won’t do. 

Punch, He wanted to kill me. 

J. Ketch. How? 

Punch, With his own physic. 

J. Ketch. That’s all gammon. You must come to 
prison, My name’s Ketch. 

Punch. Ketch that then (Punon knocks down Jaox 

Kerou, and continues to dance and sing). 

Enter behind, one after the other, the Constane, the 
Orriorr, and Jack Keron. They fall upon Punon in 
the order in which they enter, and after a noisy strug- 
gle they pin him in a corner, and finally carry him 

off, while he lustily calls out, “‘ Help! murder!” ete. 








PUNOH PITIES THE POOR BLIND, 


Sorne 2. 
(The curtain rises at the back of the stage, and 
discovers Puncu in prison, rubbing his nose 
against the bars and poking ¢t through them.) 


Punch. Oh dear! Oh dear! what will become of poor 


pil-ga 
again 


rlic now? My pretty Poll, when shall I see you 
? (sings to the air of “ Water parted from the 


Punch, when parted from his dear, 
Still must sing in doleful tune. 

I wish I had those rascals here; 
I'd settle all their hashes soon! 





PUNCH TAKEN PRISONER. 
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PUNCH IN PBISON. 


Enter Jack Keron. He fixes a gibbet on the platform 
of the stage, and exit. 
Punch, Well, I declare now, that very pretty! That 
must be a gardener. What a handsome three he has 
planted just opposite the window for a prospect! 


Enter the ConstaB.LE. He places a ladder against the 
gibbet, and exit, 
Punch. Stop thief! stop thief! There’s one pretty 
rascal for you. He come back again, and get up the 
Jadder to steal the fruit out of the tree. 





Enter two Men with a coffin. They set it down on the 
platform, and exeunt. 
Punch, What that for, I wonder? Oh dear! I see 
now. What one fool I was! That is large basket for 
the fruit to be put into. 


Re-enter Jack Ketou. 
J. Ketch. Now, Mr. Punch, you may come cut, if you 
like it. 
Punch. Thank you, kindly; but me very well where 
Iam. This very nice place, and pretty prospect. 





PUNOM TEACHES JACK KETCH HOW TO HANG A MAN, 
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PUNCH VISITED 


J. Ketch. What, won’t you come out, and have a good 
dinner for nothing ? 

Punch, Much obliged, Mr. Ketch; but I have had my 
dinner for nothing already. 

J. Ketch, Then a good supper? 

Punch, I never eat suppers: they are not wholesome. 

J. Ketch. But you must come out. Come out, and 
be hanged. 

Punch. You would not be so cruel. 

J. Ketch. Why were you so cruel as to commit so 
many murders ? 

Punch. But that’s no reason why you should be cruel 
too, and murder me. 








BY OLD NICK. 


J. Ketch. Come, directly. 

Punch, I can't; I got one bone in my leg, 

J. Ketch. And you've got one bone in your neck; but 
that shall be soon broken. Then I must fetch you (he 
goes to the prison, and after a struggle, in which Punou 
calls out, ‘Mercy! mercy! I’ll mever do so again!” 
Jack Keron brings him out to the front of the stage). 

Punch, Oh dear! Ohdear! Be quiet—can’t you let 
me be? 

J. Ketch. Now, Mr. Punch, no more delay. Put your 
head through this loop. 

Punch. Through there! What for? 

J. Ketch. Ay, through there. 





PUNCH 


FIGHTS OLD NICK, 
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PUNOH KILLS THE DEVIL. 


Punch. What for? I don’t know how. 

J. Ketch. It is very easy: only put your head through | 
here. 

Punch. What, 80? (poking his head on one side of the 
noose). 

J. Ketch. No, no; here! 

Punch. So, then? (poking his head on the other side). 

J. Ketch. Not so, you fool. 

Punch, Mind who you call fool. Try if you can do 
it yourself. Only show me how, and I do it directly. 

J. Ketch. Very well; Iwill. There, you see my head, 
and you see this loop. Put it in, so (putting his head 
through the noose). 

Puneh. And pull it tight, so! (he pulls the body forci- 
bly down, and hangs Jack Ketou). Huzza! Huzza! 
(Poxou takes down the corpse, and places it in the cofin). 
Enter two Men, who remove the gibbet, place the coffin 

upon it, dance with it on their shoulders, and exeunt. 

Punch. There they go. They think they have got 
Mr. Punch safe enough (sings). 

They’re out! they’re out! I’ve done the trick! 
Jack Ketch is dead—I’m free; 

I do not care, now, if Old Nick 
Himself should come for me. 


(Goes off, and returns with a stick. He d1nces 
about, beating time on the front of the stage, 
and singing to the tune of “Green grow the 
Rushes, 0”). 

Right foll de riddle loll, 
I’m the boy to do’em all. 
Here’s a stick 
To thump Old Nick, 
If he by chance upon me call. 
Enter the Devi. Peeps in at the corner, and exit. 
Punch (much frightened, and retreating as far as he 
can). Ohdear! Oh Lord! Talk of the devil, and he 
pops up his horns. There the old gentleman is, sure 
enough (a pause and dead silenee, while Punon contin- 
ues to gaze at the spot where the Devut. appeared. The 
Devin comes forward). Good, kind Mr. Devil, I nev- 
er did you any harm, but all the good in my power. 
There, don’t come any nearer. How you do, Sir? (col- 
lecting courage). I hope you and all your respectable 
family well? Much obliged for this visit. Good-morn- 
ing—should be sorry to keep you, for I know you have | 
a great deal of business when you come to London (the | 





| Devii advances). Ohdear! What will become of me? 


(the Devi darts at Punou, who escapes, and aims a blow 
at his enemy: the Deviu eludes it, as well as many oth- 
ers, layung his head on the platform, and slipping it rap- 
idly backward and forward, 80 that Punon, instead of 
striking him, only repeatedly hits the boards). 

(Exit Devin. 

Punch. He, he, he! (laughing). He’s off: he knew 
which side his bread buttered on. He one deep, cun- 
ning Devil (Punou, alarmed by hearing a strange, super- 
natural whirring noise, like the rapid motion of fifty spin- 
ning-wheels, retreats to the corner). 

Re-enter the Devin, with a stick. He makes up to 
Punou, who retreats round the back of the stage, and 
they stand eying one another and fencing at opposite 
sides, At last the Devi makes a blow at Punon, 
which tells on the back of his head. 

Punch. Oh,my head! What is that for? Pray, Mr. 
Devil, let us be friends (the Devi hits him again, and 
Punou begins to take it in dudgeon, and to grow angry). 
Why, you must be one very stupid Devil not to know 
your best friend when you see him (the Drvit hits him 
again). Be quiet, I say; you hurt me! Well, if you 
won't, we must try which is the best man—Punch or 
the Devil. 

(Here commences a terrific combat between the 
Deviz and Puncn. In the beginning, the lat- 
ter has much the worst of it; but at length suc- 
ceeds in planting several heavy blows. Toward 
the conclusion Puno drives his enemy before 
him. The Devin, stunned by repeated blows, 
Falls, when Pounon kills him; and putting his 
staff up the Devix’s black clothes, whirls him 
round, exclaiming, ‘‘ Huzza! huzza! the Devil’s 
dead !”) 
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A SONG IN GOLD. 
(“Du bist mir nah’ und doch so fern.”) 


OME men have the spirit of music in their 
brains. If they sit still and think, their 
thoughts seem to dissolve into soundless music. 
Such men become great composers. But they 
are few. You could almost count them upon 
your fingers and thumbs. 

Many years ago there was a youth named 
Franz who lived with his master, a goldsmith, 
in a little village which nestled at the foot of a 
great hill, as if for protection. Beyond the vil- 
lage lay pleasant meadows, through which the 
brooks glided like singing serpents, Farther 
on were the blue hills, where none but char- 
coal-burners and the birds lived. They were 
high, wooded hills, and over them were but 
few roads. These were rough and rutty; the 
charcoal-burners had made them for their wag- 
ons. Few people cared to visit the hills, for 
the ascent was not of the easiest, and, besides, 
what was there to tempt the curious? The 
world is busy, and time is short. So few peo- 
ple ever went up into the hills save now and 
then some one who had business to transact with 
the charcoal-burners. ‘Those who lived in the 
village or in the farm-houses which stood in 
the pleasant meadow-lands knew and cared lit- 
tle what the blue hills might hide in their for- 
est crowns. 

Now old Karl, the goldsmith, kept his little 
shop in the village, and had no other help than 
Franz, who was a strong, handsome youth, full 
of vigor and life, and gifted with an industry 
that was next to tireless. Every morning he 
was up with the birds, and you could see him 
at his bench even before the market wagons 
came into the streets from the surrounding 
country, and hear him singing too; for he al- 
ways sang over his work, and perhaps that was 
one reason why he was always pleasant-faced 
and bright-eyed; for singing goes with the 
blithe heart and healthful soul. Besides this, 
Franz was a perfect gem of a goldsmith. The 
Line of Beauty must have existed somewhere 
in the convolutions of his brain. He fashioned 
the most delicate, filmy webs of gold, and 
twisted them into a thousand beautiful devices, 
and snarled them about exquisite little vases 
of glass that looked as if they were made of 
congealed light. In fact, he created such mar- 
vels of design and artistic beauty that one 
might have said that they were notations of 
music in gold—music posed and fixed in some 
blessed paralysis. Old Karl used often to 
pause in his own work to look over his specta- 
cles at the apprentice, and wonder from what 
recess in his brain he spun out his golden fan- 
cies. Old Karl used to enjoy asking himself 
such questions, although it was very certain 
that he could never answer them; for he was 
a thoughtful man, fond of discussing curious 
problems like this, and was forever trying to 





get at the kernel and reason of things. Up 
stairs, over his shop, he had a low but wide | 


room, with its back-windows buried in the leayeg 
of some fragrant trees which his own hand 
had planted, and its front-windows looking out 
across the meadows and to the blue hills be- 
yond. In that room he had more books than 
I should care to enumerate. There were great 
worm-eaten folios which one could not well 
hold on his knees, and there were curious old 
volumes bound in parchment and printed in 
the bastard Latin of the Middle Ages, and fat 
little volumes that you might easily carry in 
your pocket, They lay in unregenerate con- 
fusion on the table, the chairs, and the floor, 
Sometimes old Karl would sit there all night 
vexing his brain over the recondite things of 
which these volumes treated. Strange volumes 
some of them were; for he had old Abbot 
Trithemius, and Albertus Magnus, and Aqui- 
nas. He had Delrio too, the grim demonolo- 
gist, and Paracelsus and Cardanus and Agrippa. 
There, too, were old Weckerus with his ‘‘ Book 
of Secrets,” and Reuchlin the cabalist, and many 
other writers of strange things, in all of whom 
old Karl delighted, for he thought that by 
their aid he might at last come to the pith and 
kernel of things. If you wanted to read of 
wonders you should have climbed up into old 
Karl’s book-room. You could have read your- 
self blind and crazy with them there. 

Now the work that came from the goldsmith’s 
shop was known far and wide, not only in the 
great city which lay scarcely a score of miles 
from the village, but throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. It commanded the best of 
prices, and was, you might say, standard. Ev- 
ery body knew that the old goldsmith was as 
conscientious as his apprentice was wonderful, 
so that the little village work-shop came into 
great repute, and the demand for its produc- 
tions far exceeded the supply. 

One bright morning, just as the sun shot its 
slanting rays through the early mists, Franz sat 
at his bench singing a merry carol and working 
away at a fruit-piece which had been promised 
for a wedding-gift. He had risen that morn- 
ing even before the sun; even before the crows 
came from the forest-crown of the blue hills 
and descended into the meadows for food; for 
the piece had been guaranteed for a certain 
hour, and many finishing touches had yet to be 
given. He was plying his burnisher merrily 
enough, when the door of the shop opened, and 
a stranger entered. 

‘*Greeting to you, Master Goldsmith,” cried 
the new-comer. ‘One might say that you get 
to work thus early that you may fashion the 
sunshine into your piece. A broad bar of it 
lies now across your bench. May you grow 
rich, gold-worker, for you are an early and 
sturdy worker.” 

‘“*Easier wished than realized,” laughed 
Franz. ‘‘ Riches don’t come for the wishing, 
especially to apprentices. You had better go 
talk to Master Karl, if the profits of my labors 
is the only subject that you have in mind. 
And as for other subjects, I can only say. my 
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time is precious. So, if I can serve you, I will 
listen. If not—” 

“You want to be left alone. 
talk just as well while you work.” 

Back and forth flew the burnisher, and Franz 
bent over his bench again. He took the stran- 
ger for an idler, and did not care to waste further 
time on him. But the visitor did not allow him- 
self to be thus rebuffed. 

“ As for Master Karl,” he said, “I know him 
to be a patient, worthy man and an excellent 
goldsmith, but he can not do the work which I 
require. Fifty years ago the case might have 
been different. I require now a young heart 
and lissom fingers. In short, I require you. 
If you serve me well, if you accomplish my 
work, I will pay you handsomely. I will cover 
your hand three deep with gold pieces; and, 
more, I guarantee that Master Karl shall allow 
you to retain them as the legitimate fruits of a 
genius which is assuredly not in its apprentice- 
ship. What say you, Franz?” 

‘“*So much gold? Mine?” Franz dropped 
his burnisher, and the lovely fruit-piece almost 
tumbled to the floor. 

“Yours!” replied the stranger, with gravity. 
“And what I say Imean. Listen, Franz. I 
live in Germany, and there I secured one of the 
best of your works. When I return I must 
take with me the newest and the best—some- 
thing more wonderful than any thing you have 
heretofore made.” 

“ And should I fail—” 

“Not the sight of a coin shall you get, anu I 
am not quite sure that I shall not take you by 
the ears for trifling with me.” 

“But why should I fail? Is it any thing 
so very difficult of execution? You may have 
seen my Lorelay candelabrum.” The visitor 
nodded and smiled. ‘It almost made the mas- 
ter’s fortune for him. Is it any thing more 
difficult than that ?” 

‘Yes. That was the singer. I wish the 
song. Write me a song in gold, Franz, and 
receive a thousand pieces for your genius.” 

“Give me your idea,” 

‘*Pooh!” cried the stranger. ‘I have none. 
If [had, why should I pay you a thousand pieces 
of gold? Look to the resources of your genius 
for it. You have made the Lorelay a singer in 
gold. I want you now to make me a song in 
gold. I want no vulgar design, no common- 
place trick of the goldsmith’s art. Give me 
music in gold. I have no clearer understand- 
ing of my own idea than this, I can not ex- 
press it otherwise. Now, will you execute the 
work for me? Yes,or no! for I must be gone. 
Like yourself, Ihave no time to spare. Is it yes?” 

Determination stood Franz instead of inspi- 
ration. ‘‘I will assume the task!” he an- 
swered, boldly. 

“In a year from to-day,” said the stranger, 
‘‘bring the work to me, and may Heaven and 
your fortunate star assist you in the undertak- 
ing!” He threw his card on the bench, waved 
his hand, and left the shop abruptly. 

Vou. XLIT.—No. 252.--54 


Well, I can 





The card bore no less a name than that of— 
No matter whom. 

Who can carve for me in gold a singing 
thought? Who can fashion therein a succes- 
sion of beautiful sounds? A visible present- 
ment of melody? ‘The facade of the cathedral 
of Rheims is, they say, frozen music; but it 
does not suggest a song. ‘That was a happier 
thought of his who called it a poem in stone. 
But it is not such frozen music, or music thus 
molten into gold, that I demand. I ask some- 
thing more. A person deprived of hearing 
will watch the lips of a speaker and from their 
motion understand what is spoken; nay, will, 
when a word is withheld, apprehend from the 
mere formation and lines of the lips what that 
word would have been had it been uttered. 
So you can imagine a carven face whose lips 
should, by their position, suggest a word, or 
even a phrase, just as the face in the wondrous 
Laocoon suggests an expression of unutterable 
woe. Just so must this work in gold suggest 
the song, so that one might look upon it and 
have the music bubble from his lips. 

You see, therefore, how almost hopeless was 
the task which Franz had imposed upon him. 

When old Karl heard of the undertaking he 
went nearly insane. He buried himself among 
his books and read through I know not how 
many thousand pages of horrible Latin and 
Greek stuff, with the vague hope that, while 
fumbling amidst all this rubbish, he might by 
good fortune come upon some happy inspira- 
tion, or some approximation of the idea for 
which both were now so sedulously seeking. 
Alas! the books availed him not. The ora- 
cles were dumb, and would not be propitiated. 
The longer he read, the duller grew his brain, 
and the more hopeless became his quest ; un- 
til at length, in sheer desperation, he command- 
ed Franz never again to revert to the subject 
in his hearing, and thenceforth discharged it 
from his mind. Franz, meanwhile, acted more 
wisely, but with no better success, He cud- 
geled his brain night and day, drew design aft- 
er design in an aimless, unintelligent way, and 
even fell to dreaming over the matter at night. 
But all in vain. Each fresh idea was found, 
upon examination, to embody nothing of value, 
and after months of patient toiling in the gen- 
eration of successive delusions, each as worth- 
less as its predecessor, Franz was nearly ready 
to exclaim that he had undertaken a fool’s task 
which could by no possibility result otherwise 
than in shamefaced failure. Impressed with 
such an idea he ceased to give the subject oth- 
er than desultory thoughts, and applied him- 
self once more to the routine of ordinary busi- 
ness, There are fearful stories told of men 
who have been buried in trances, and to such 
graves their friends, warned by some horrible 
inspiration, have returned again and again, with 
bated breaths and finger on lip, to see if the 
dead have moved in their coffins. Franz had 
buried his idea, to be sure, yet he had a vague 
presentiment, compounded half of hope, half of 
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desire, that its inhumation had been premature. 
And so he returned to it again and again, and 
as frequently turned his back upon it, but nev- 
er without an uneasy sense that some little 
vitality was still remaining. One evening he 
grew so nervous from mentally rehearsing his 
ill fortunes that, with a hope of diverting his 
mind, he went up into the book-room, where 
old Karl was, as usual, buried to the ears in 
one of his ponderous volumes. 

‘“‘Well, master,” said Franz, ‘‘ your books 
don’t help one much when he is in search of 
practical ideas, do they ?” 

‘“*If you mean by that such fool’s-errand 
ideas as those of your patron with the thousand 
pieces of gold—they don’t! The best book to 
look for such things in is this,” retorted the 
master, rather sharply; for he always grew 
cross-grained and red in the face when he 
thought of the time that he had wasted in the 
matter. And so saying, he tossed a little book 
across to Franz. ‘‘That’s a volume of pious 
legends and monkish miracles,” he said, grim- 
ly. ‘Ifa miracle’s what you want, you'll find 
plenty of them there.” And he dropped his 
face so suddenly that it almost seemed as if he 
had split open the great volume on his knees 
with his nose, and buried his head to the helve 
in it. 

“'That’s all that I'll get out of you to-night,” 
grumbled Franz, as he turned over the pages 
of the little miracle-book in a listless, discon- 
tented way. He thought that he might as well 
be doing that as moping down stairs in the shop, 
and thinking over his defeats. At length here 
a word and there a word attracted his attention, 
until, without knowing it, he had quite lost him- 
self in 


THE LEGEND OF ABBOT ERRO. 


seepae Old Abbot Erro, of Armentaria, sat with 
his face bowed above the Sacred Book. It was 
far into the night. Again and again he had 
turned the hour-glass, again and again had ad- 
dressed himself to his studies. He had sat from 
the time when the sun sank like a blazing world 
behind the purple hills ; and now the thin, trem- 
ulous moon hung like a sickle among the un- 
garnered fields, wherein the stars lay sown like 
burning seeds. Constellation after constella- 
tion had swung up upon Polaris, the glittering 
pivot of the heavens, and already had Ursa Ma- 
jor swam half his circuit in the Circle of Per- 
petual Apparition. Still, Abbot Erro bent pain- 
fully above the pages of the Sacred Book, with 
bitten lip, his deep, solemn eyes fixed upon the 
mysterious lines which had caused him so much 
doubting solicitude : 

‘* A thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night.” 

The divine soul within the good man accepted 
the hidden truth, while his mind, trained in the 
sophistries and casuistries of the schools, ques- 
tioned, if it did not deny. He could not under- 
stand how, even to Omnipotence, the slow, or- 


derly advance of ten centuries, of three and thir- 
ty generations of human life, could be merged 
into moments. Finite reason rebelled against 
the infinite thought ; and, sick at soul, the good 
abbot sighed, and closing the volume, fastened 
its brazen clasps. But the doubt haunted him. 
He could not sleep, he could not rest. 

When the sun arose Abbot Erro, still ponder- 
ing upon the mystic words, passed out from the 
gardens of the monastery. The fresh fragrance 
of the forest lured him on, the vernal solitudes 
invited him. Seated beneath an aged tree he 
pondered again the solemn words: 

‘*A thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night.” 

The sunshine flooded the crowns of the mighty 
trees, and dripped like yellow rain upon the 
woodland paths. The brooks rang their flit- 
ting bells in hidden pools. The soft winds 
passed through the leaves like the whispers of 
invisible beings. But Abbot Erro saw not, 
heard not. His soul still wrestled with the 
angel as did Jacob of old, and would not let 
him go without the blessing. 

Presently came the song of a bird from the 
depth of the wood. Erro listened. It came 
soft and low, like the gurgle of a liquid flute. 
What the flower is to the plant, that is song to 
the bird; and such a song was this that Erro 
arose and followed the beckoning sound. Fresh 
and clear came the wondrous notes; but no bird 
did the good monk see, for the fluttering leaves 
hid it from his longingeyes. It fled before him, 
and he followed. The burden of his soul was 
forgotten. He did not even hear the bell of 
the monastery tolling to prayers. But he fol- 
lowed the gurgling notes as one might follow 
the song of the brook beside which he walks— 
on through the woodland paths, on through the 
tangled undergrowth and the ever-green thick- 
et, until the elusive song grew faint in the green 
distance of leaves, and lost itself in the drone 
of the early bees. Sorrowfully Erro retraced 
his steps. He felt that something sweet had 
eluded him forever. At the gate of the mon- 
astery the porter refused him entrance. ‘Am 
I not the abbot ?” he asked, mildly. ‘* And yet 
my brethren refuse me that which they grant 
to the stranger and the wayfarer.” ‘‘The ab- 
bot is within at matins.” ‘* Within! Am I 
not the Abbot Erro? and is not this my charge?” 
‘“‘ Farther down by the wood thou shalt find the 
ruins of old Erro’s monastery ; there they have 
lain for more than a hundred years, and it must 
be near two centuries ago that Erro himself 
wandered into the woods and was heard of no 
more.” 

Abbot Erro gazed into the faces that sur- 
rounded him. They were strange and full of 
pity. His eyes wandered to the towers of the 
monastery at whose gate he stood ; the tooth of 
time had not yet gnawed upon them. Then 
the old man smote his breast and wept aloud. 
Two centuries had been measured out to him 
| in the songof a bird. He bowed his gray head 
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upon his staff. “ Father, O Father,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘I thank Thee for the blessed revelation. 
A thousand years in Thy sight are but as yester- 
day when it is past, and as a watch in the night.” 

‘* Master!” cried Franz, “to-morrow I will 
follow the birds.” 

True to his determination, Franz was ready 
with the sun. In his hand was his staff, and 
his bread-wallet was at his belt. He passed 
along the village street, singing in his old, hap- 
py way. No one heard him; he was too early 
even for the housewives. How sweet is the 
early morning! The eyes of the world are 
pleasant to look into before they are quite 
awake. 

The village was soon behind him. He was 
out on the cool, brown road, whose grassy bor- 
ders still glittered with the persistent drops of 
a midnight shower. The trees shook their 
tresses at him in the morning breeze. 

‘‘Where are ye, O birds?” cried Franz. 
“Come and sing me your songs, and tell me 
how I may fashion them in gold.” 

He threw himself down by the brook that 
came sliding and gurgling through the long 
grass of the fertile meadow, and bathed his fore- 
head in its coolness. ‘‘ Sing me your song, O 
brook!” he cried. But the laughing waters 
only blew their bubbles in his face, and danced 
away, clicking their liquid castanets. The little 
silver-sided fishes came up, and pouted at him 
with their great, solemn mouths, and seemed to 
be mumbling to themselves their discontent. 
Franz crumbled a bit of bread for them, then 
rose to his feet and grasped his staff. ‘* Give 
me your songs, O insects in the summer grass, 
and in the nodding sedges!” he cried. Onlya 
gold-belted bee buzzed at his ear, then dropped, 
and hid itself in the horn of a meadow flower. 
“Pshaw ! ye still-mouthed things,” said Franz, 
‘‘what care ye for the sorrows of a wandering 
goldsmith, who has come to steal your music ?” 

Just then he caught sight of a little brown 
bird that was enjoying a morning swing among 
the long sedges, and drying its feathers in the 
early sun. ‘* Whichever way you go, little fel- 
low, I shall follow,” muttered Franz, ‘be it up 
the blue hills, or on through the notch, and 
into the smoky valleys beyond.” ‘The bird rose 
from the spray, fluttered for a moment in the 
air, as a humming-bird does before a flower, 
then slid and dropped, slid and dropped, as little 
brown birds are wont to do, whistling with every 
slide, as if the vocal and muscular efforts were 
results of the same impulse. On through the 
fresh green grass went Franz, here pausing to 
pluck a meadow flower for his hat, there to con- 
template the inversion of blue sky and sedges in 
some still pool, wherein the rushes and the lush 
grasses buried their roots. Then over the fences 
and into the broad, sepia road, and beneath 
the overhanging trees; along the deep-flowing 
brook, which ran by the old mill, with moss- 
crusted eaves, and rotten, silent wheel; apast 
the broad, glassy, shadow-haunted pond, where- 








anchor ; apast the low farm-houses, whose wet, 
Vandyck-brown shingles are a feast of color to 
the eye, and from whose chimneys the cheery 
breakfast smoke was just beginning to rise— 
the air full of birds and sunshine, the brooks of 
sound and motion, the grasses, swarming with 
insect life, and over the flower-knots the but- 
terflies flapping their drowsy wings, or sailing 
slowly through the air, with black, feathery 
wings set like the lateens which stud the purple 
seas of Zante. 

Franz felt his soul refreshed and elated; the 
warm, pure air, washed and purified by the 
showers of the night, was wine to his senses. 
He swung his staff, and shouted to the great 
sun, whose glory was in the heavens and upon 
the beautiful earth. At such a time all the 
sensations of being are pleasures; physical life 
exists in the midst of its most perfect condi- 
tions; the muscles, the nerves, the tissues, the 
blood, rejoice together, and through them the 
soul enjoys and exults. 

Meanwhile the little brown bird, now flutter- 
ing through the matted thickets, now diving 
into the cool recesses of the nodding trees, now 
in the sheer caprice of joyous life darting into 
the blue air and chirping to the sun, was near- 
ing the great hills. It was hard to tell whether 
man or bird was the happier. 

Franz did not regard the road which led cir- 
cuitously up to the kilns of the charcoal-burners. 
He planted his staff firmly in the tough, moist 
sod, and commenced mounting right on the pre- 
cipitous side among the cedars, which stretched 
their low, rigid branches as if to intercept him. 
I need not here recite the history of his upward 
scramble ; how he startled the birds from their 
nests in the evergreens, or roused the moping 
hawk which, poised high in the sunshine upon 
the stark dead limb of some decaying tree, 
watched the misty landscape with glittering 
eyes; how he came upon the hot, gray rocks 
whereon the prickly cactus grows, and where the 
emerald stag-beetles were sunning themselves, 
It was quite noon before he reached the bald 
summit of the highest hill, for he had loitered 
rather than walked, and now, after a lunch upon 
the contents of his wallet-—a lunch which the 
birds shared with him—he stretched himself in 
the thick brown shade of a hemlock clump and 
slept. Of what should he have dreamed? 
Men have dreamed music in their sleep. 
Rousseau dreamed that he stood by the gates 
of Paradise and heard the angelic voices sing- 
ing that tune which the Church psalmodies have 
individualized by the dreamer’s name. *I could 
not even guess what Franz dreamed, It is 
hard to prophesy what will fly into that gossa- 
mer web which the spider Sleep spins across the 
brain. 

Franz was awakened by the noisy clamor of 
a flight of crows who were out birds-egging. 
There they were, floating in the blue heavens 
like so many black crosses. Then they sank 
slowly behind the trees. Franz turned “over 


in the great creamy water-lilies rode at green | and lay with his elbows buried in the dry, crinkly 
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mosses and his chin in his hands. It was a 
splendid position in which to receive an inspi- 
ration, and inspiration, you will remember, was 
what he was in search of. None came from 
the crows, however, though a painter might find 
inspiration in a flight of crows against a saffron 
sky quite as well as in a group of red-brown 
cows standing hoof-deep in the moist grasses 
which rim the meadow pools. Then Franz 
turned to the robins that were hopping and 
strutting in their red lapels, like so many mar- 
tinets. ‘Ah, if you would only be good 
enough to give me a lift with an idea,” he 
thought. But they wouldn’t. Franz yawned, 
and drummed a tattoo with his toes. Present- 
ly an antiphonal chirping and singing over the 
slope of the hill and toward the charcoal- 
burners’ huts attracted his attention. ‘‘ Here 
comes my inspiration,” yawned Franz. He 
rose to his knees and peered over the interven- 
ing bushes, 

Midnight found him bending over his work 
in Master Karl’s shop! 

Like the good old Abbot Erro, Franz had 
lost nothing by following the birds. It soon 
became noised throughout the village that 
Franz, the goldsmith’s apprentice, had caught 
an inspiration up in the summits of the blue 
hills, and was fixing it in gold. All that the 
good villagers knew about the hills and the 
woods was, that they were there; that the for- 
mer were hard to climb, that the latter were 
worth so much the cord for cutting and haul- 
ing. They wondered what sort of an idea it 
was, and, indeed, tried hard to find out. But 
Franz had moved his bench up stairs into the 
room which had its windows buried in the 
leaves of the fragrant trees. There he could 
work unseen and unmolested. But you could 
hear his merry voice all day as he sang over his 
work. 

The months rolled on. Autumn came, and 
the dolphin woods showed their dying colors to 
the receding sun. Winter came, and wrestled 
like an athlete with the leafless trees and laid 
the meadows in snow. Spring came, and the 
sun returned, and in its trail rolled the great 
wave of verdure, the coming in of the full, 
strong tide of the life of the flowers and the 
green things. Again the waste places sang; 
again the brooks went gliding and gurgling 
through the grass of the meadows. Franz had 
finished his labors, and when the appointed day 
arrived he took his staff in hand, and, with his 
wondrous work beneath his arm, started upon 
his journey. His patron met him at the door 
and embraced him. 

‘*Tf the work prove not a success,” he said, 
gravely, ‘‘you may expect nothing better to- 
night than a bed in the stable.” 

‘“‘ Trust the birds for that,” laughed Franz. 

In the evening he was ushered into the long 
drawing-room where were many guests assem- 
bled. To his astonishment he beheld his won- 
drous Lorelay candelabrum set up in the cen- 
tre of the room, and shedding a mellow light 








from its blazing branches. Before it, and well 
in its rays, he sct the rose-wood case which con- 
tained his golden message from the woods. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the patron, advancing, 
“you have all admired the elegant genius 
which has found expression in the Lorelay can- 
delabrum.” 

**Divine!” cried M. Recru, from the Con- 
servatory of Paris. 

‘*Crystalized thought!” interjected Profess- 
or Vogelkehle, who could reach the high C 
without catching his breath or winking. 

‘*Enchanting!” thundered Sefior Borrascoso, 
the eminent Spanish basso. 

‘*My friends,” continued the patron, ‘you 
see that the Lorelay sings! But who can trans- 
late to me the song which lies poised behind 
her golden lips? Noone? Then I have called 
upon the artist whose handiwork she is, to help 
me in my dilemma. He has promised me a 
song in gold.” 

‘Impossible !” cried the critics. 

‘¢ Yet here it is, in this case, if I mistake not.” 

All eyes were turned upon it. 

“ An accordeon—a vile instrument!” ejacu- 
lated Professor Vogelkehle. ‘‘ Excuse me, my 
host, I have an engagement right away.” 

‘*A music-box,” groaned M. Recru. ‘And 
I hate music-boxes.” 

“Or a hand-organ,” sneered Borrascoso. 
‘*That is a vulgar genius which substitutes 
cranks and springs for soul.” 

‘*One moment, friends,” plead the patron, 
with an encouraging smile at Franz. ‘‘ Let the 
workman’s work speak for itself.” 

Franz threw open the case. The guests 
gathered round. The patron’s brows fell. His 
friends looked at the work, then at each other. 

Wrought with wondrous delicacy there stood 
in Etruscan gold a five-railed country fence ; its 
posts rooted in the high grass. Near it there 
were thick bushes, their foliage enameled, their 
blossoms fretted, and set here and there with 
rain-drops of crystal. Upon the fence, and just 
by the first post, a single delicate vine twined 
itself fantastically among the bars into the sign 
of the treble clef. 

The patron shook his head. ‘It is a fine 
bit of workmanship,” he said, slowly, and with 
evident disappointment. ‘ Your country fence, 
with its five rails, corresponds, of course, to the 
bars and spaces of written music, and the curl- 
ing vine indicates the treble clef. I suppose 
that a vivid imagination might infer the song.” 
But there was that in his tone which seemed to 
add, ‘‘ As I have to supply the vivid imagina- 
tion, however, I don’t propose to pay you any 
thousand pieces of gold for the affair.” 

The guests shook their heads. The thing 
was pretty, in its way; but what of that? Had 
they been called together for the purpose of 
viewing a mere bit of delicate goldsmith-craft ? 
Had the critical Recru, the profound Borras- 
coso, who had composed a mass in G, and the 
bird-throated Vogelkehle, who could reach the 


| high C without shutting his eyes, been summon- 
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ed for this? Each felt like a star that had obey- 
ed an attraction and rushed toward the new cen- 
tre, expecting it to be a sun, and finding it only a 
cheap magnet, such as they sell in the shops for 
ten-pence. 

The wise Vogelkehle was the only one whose 
face did not fall. He held his chin and looked 
up at the ceiling for a moment, then smiled and 
cleared his throat. Franz touched a hidden 
spring, when lo! from the golden bushes, and 
from the high grass, flew the birds. Some 


. perched upon the rails; others fluttered, with 


open bills, between them or above them. A 
murmur of delight broke from the assembled 
throng. Their souls were enlightened. Such 
are nature’s notations of the silent, the unsung 
music of the sunny fields—the music which can 
be felt, but is not heard. But the wise Vogel- 
kehle saw that the birds in this wondrous mech- 
anism, each in its place, represented a sound, 
and so, reading them as notes, he sang them in 
his clear, bell-like tones, until the music trick- 
led and rippled from his lips like the limpid wa- 
ters of a mountain stream. ‘The little golden 
birds leaped and fluttered into new positions at 
the regular beat of time, and when at length 
their rhythmical sport was over, they flew back 
into the yellow bushes and the long, burnished 
grass. 

Tears stood in Vogelkehle’s eyes. He caught 
the hand of the young gold-worker, and pressed 
it with fervor. ‘*Itis an inspiration!” he cried, 
‘‘for here is a song that none but the birds 
could have made.” And so indeed it was, for 
I swear to you that I have heard it in the an- 
tiphonal songs of the thrushes throughout the 
long summer afternoons when I have lain be- 
neath the hemlocks, even as Franz lay, waiting 
for some of nature’s pleasant inspirations. Oth- 
ers, too, have heard it, and love it; for well I 
know that this self-same song which Franz 
wrought in yellow gold, after the birds had 
taught it to him up in the blue hills, and which 
Vogelkehle sang so sweetly that night, is none 
other than the song which Reichard has set to 
the words, ‘* Du bist mir nah’ und doch so fern,” 

And this is what Franz found in following 
the birds, 
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DO not love the sea! 

I am almost painfully aware that in mak- 
ing this frank avowal of my sentiments I am 
committing a twofold error—that I am tilting 
alike against the edicts of fashion and the laws 
of romance; butI can nothelpit. I suppose I 
ought to love the sea, but I do not. Almost 
every one else does, but I cannot. We do not 
always do exactly as we ought, I regret to say ; 
and besides, as the sea is not my enemy, I do 
not know that I am called upon to love it 
against my natural instincts, just for conscience 
sake. 

But I suppose I ought in justice to be pre- 
pared to render a good and sufficient reason 








for not feeling with the generality of mankind 
upon this subject. Let me see, then, if I have 
any. 

Yes, I am by birth, education, and habits of 
thought and feeling, strictly a conservative ; 
consequently, I hate and dread all change, and 
thus the perpetual restlessness of the sea, its un- 
quiet heaping up and rolling over, wearies my 
very spirit. And then, too, I am a utilitarian, 
and also endowed with an unestimated amount 
of inertia or indolence; and all the waste en- 
ergy of the sea, fussing and foaming, seems to 
me simply superfluous; this constant ebbing 
and flowing, running in and running out, 
swelling and subsiding, coming and going, 
what does it all amount to? And then, again, 
there is ever present to me a sense of its terri- 
ble perfidy—so calm, so smiling, and yet so 
deadly treacherous! Sparkling upon its sur- 
face, all light and life and loveliness ; reflecting 
all heaven’s brightest hues. And yet beneath 
that gayly winning exterior rolls the deadly un- 
der-tow, sucking its confiding victims down to 
death and oblivion—its treachery the more re- 
pellent from contrast with its winning surface. 
Ah! truly, ‘‘a false friend is worse by far than 
an open enemy ;” and I have never liked the 
sea since the time when, a believing and con- 
fiding child, I used to cast my bread (and but- 
ter) in faith upon its waters, and never got 
it back again, as my Sunday lessons had led 
me to expect I should do. Now, it would not 
seem, at the first glance, that this my constitu- 
tional dislike to the sea was a fact of importance 
enough in itself to be chronicled as a matter of 
interest to the general reader, and, as an ab- 
stract idea, I do not so regard it myself; but it 
has a bearing upon the coming story, and it 
was only in reference to that that I have ven- 
tured to record a fact so entirely personal. 

I had been wearied and worn by a closer ap- 
plication than usual to my professional duties ; 
and, having ignored premonitories and slighted 
friendly cautions, I became at length really too 
feeble to attend to business, and had to call in 
regular medical advice. 

‘*My dear Sir,” said the doctor, after he had, 
by sundry professional thumps and punches, by 
manifold cross-questions and ingenious investi- 
gations, made himself ‘‘master of my situa- 
tion,” ‘* you have not any actual disease ; heart 
and lungs, spine, brain, liver, and kidneys, all 
seem to be in good condition; you have no 
sickness about you!” 

‘* Very well, doctor,” I retorted ; “‘ so far so 
good ; but please explain to me a little further: 
if I am not sick, why am I not well ?” 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘ You have often heard, 
no doubt,” he said, ‘‘that ‘the reverse of 
wrong is not always right.’ You are not sick, 
but you are simply run down by too much 
mental labor, and a little nervous, perhaps.” 

“Run down?” I said. ‘* Ah! that’s it, is it ? 
Then, if you have a key tomy machinery, please 
wind me up again, will you ?” 


‘¢ Just what I propose to do. I shall not 
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prescribe medicine for you, for you do not re-| look at the waves and clouds; pick blackber- 


quire it.” ries, if you can find them, and try not to think 
“Doctor, you are a jewel, and a credit to} about any thing in particular—give your mind 
your profession.” a complete rest; that is what you want,” 


‘*What you need,” continued my adviser, Of course I went to the sea-side, and of 
not heeding my laudatory interruption, ‘is | course Iwas miserable there. I knew I should 
rest and change of scene. You need bracing} be. I had absolutely nothing to do, and I was 
up, that is all; and I am going to send you to| out of my element entirely. A man who has 
the sea-side for a month. You must give up| been an active thinker and worker all his life 
your business, even in thought. Your mind | finds it hard to stop his mental machinery all 
has been running in one groove too long; we | at once, and knock off work of head and hand 
must try to change its direction.” at the will of another; at least I found it so, 

“Splendid! doctor. I wonder I did not| I went to bed early and rose late, to try to 
think of that myself. I suppose I should if I| shorten my days lawfully. I lengthened out 
had been a physician, It sounds reasonable, | my three meals a day as extensively as possi- 
and I like it. Only one thing, doctor—I don’t | ble, for the same end. I indulged myself in 
like the sea.” our only recognized national amusement—white 

“T do.” tling and chewing straws, until I used up less e 

“Do you? Well, that is a matter of taste, | than a cord of wood, and an unknown amount 
I suppose, and I don’t; but I'll tell you what, | of straw; and, strange to relate, under this pit- 
I'll go to the White Mountains.” iful seclusion and nothingness, I felt myself 

‘Don’t want you to.” daily growing fatter and stronger. The briny 

‘¢- Yes,” I said, unheeding his interruption as | sea-breezes were invigorating me, mind and 
he had mine; ‘‘the very best thing, I do be-| body. ‘I was recuperating almost against my 
lieve—change of air, and change of scene. I'll} will, and I had to succumb to the conclusion 
do it. Crawford’s, Flume, Glen House, Sum-| that my friendly physician knew more of his 
mit House, Tip-top, etc., etc.—I’ll do them all, | profession than I did. 


never fear.” It was at this precise period of mental stag- 
‘*Stop!” thundered the doctor; “I don’t| nation, when I found myself rapidly gaining, 
want you to do them.” both in health and ennui, and was greatly puz- 


‘“ Why, doctor, bless your soul! what do you | zled to draw the balance between the two, that 
mean? Didn’t you yourself just say I must | I made the acquaintance of the individual whose 
try change of air and scene ?” name I have placed as the title of this sketch— 

“T said sea-side.” Archie Hutchington—because he was the re- i ) 

‘¢ And I told you that I don’t like the sea— | freshing oasis of my desert—the only verdant 
cold, damp, sticky, salt, and fishy! I do not| thing that I found among the sterile rocks to 
like it. Besides, on the mountains a man may | which my medical dictator had chosen to exile 
find something to do. But the sea offers no | me. 
attraction but the one bare chance of getting} I have said I made his acquaintance. But 
drowned. I'll go to the mountains, if you say | possibly, if, setting aside dignity of diction, I 
so.” had said, in vernacular parlance, ‘‘ scraped ac- 

“Well, I don’t. You can go just where you | quaintance,” it might have better expressed the 
please, of course, for all me. But the mount- | truth. 
ain fogs are not what you want; you need the| I had, while myself still too feeble to go out 
bracing sea-air.” much, observed the fine-looking old man, at- 

‘*But, doctor, I tell you I don’t like the sea.” | tended by a pretty, modest young woman, pass 

‘*No,” said my doctor, ‘I suppose not. Peo-| the house where I was boarding nearly every 
ple don’t like their medicine, as a general thing, | fine Sunday. He was evidently, I thought, be- 
I believe. ButI tell you it is what you want.” | longing to the laboring class; but probably be- 

The sick man who undertakes to argue with | yond the age of labor; although his advanced 
his physician argues with all the odds against | age was betrayed more by his slow step and 
him; it is generally ‘‘a foregone conclusion.” | white hair than from any stoop in his tall fig- 

‘* Well,” I said at last, ‘I'll try it. But I| ure, or any actual infirmity of his gait. 
tell you now, it won’t suit me, and I shall be} There was something in his clear, shrewd, 
just as dull as death there, I know I shall. | but kindly blue eye, his calm, but yet quickly 
But if you say so, I can but try it. I will at | observant glance, his flowing silvery hair, his 
least take plenty of books with me, and it will| decent, though humble attire, and erect mus- 
be a quiet place to read and write and study | cular figure, that always called up to my mind 
in.” the idea of some old feudal retainer of a Scot- 

*“No, no!” said my medical tyrant; ‘‘that| tish clan, or some brave but gentle and pious 
is expressly forbidden. You are to do no such | old Scotch Covenanter. 
thing. You are not to touch a book or pen, or} I do not know, even to this present time, if 





think about business while you are there.” there was any thing of Scottish descent about 
**But, bless your soul and body, doctor! | the old man; but this was the impression he 
what am I to do?” first made upon me. And though I afterward 


‘Play about like a boy—lie on the beach, | found him an unmistakable Yankee in mind and 
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speech, still I never quite lost that first impres- 
sion. 

‘©Who is that fine-looking old man?” I had 
inquired, when I first noticed him. 

“Oh, that?—that’s old Archibald Hutch- 
ington—‘ Uncle Archie,’ as we all call him— 
the old miller.” 

‘And that nice, quiet-looking girl is his 
daughter, I suppose ?” 

‘No, Sir; ohno; he hasn’t got any children. 
I guess he never was married, Nelly is some 
sort of a niece, I expect.” 

‘¢ Where do they go every Sunday? I have 
seen them go down toward the beach after oth- 
er people have gone to church,” 

“Oh yes, Sir; he never goes to meeting, 
Uncle Archie don’t.” 

“Never goes to meeting? Howisthat? Is 
he deaf?” 

“Oh laws, no; not a bit of it.” 

‘¢Then why doesn’t he go?” 

‘Oh, I dunno, really. "Cause he ain’t got 
religion, I s’pose. I dunno.” 

*¢ Has not got religion! Why, he looks like 
an old saint! You do not mean to say he is a 
bad man, with that fine, old, calm face ?” 

“Oh dear, no, Sir; not a bad man, as ever 
I heered of! I guess he’s good enough, only 
he ain't pious. I guess he was allers cranky 
and pernickety.” 

‘¢T do not quite understand,” I said ; ‘‘ per- 
nickety ?” 

‘* Well, yes, crotchety like. I believe he got 
sort of disgruntled with the minister, and so he 
don’t go to meeting.” 

*¢ And does not he let his niece go either?” 

**Let her? Oh laws, yes! I guess he lets 
her do whatever she wants to; he’s awful good 
to her, and sets his life by her; but she mostly 
generally thinks as he does; and so in winter 
they stay at home Sundays, and in summer, 
when it’s fine, they goes to the beach, or into 
the woods.” 

Was it wonderful if, having nothing else to 


interest me, I felt myself drawn by curiosity as | 


well as impulse toward the old man, who, to 
his prepossessing exterior, added the unique at- 


traction of being naturally ‘‘ pernickety,” and 
apt to get ‘‘ disgruntled ?” 
Chance or fortune favored me. I found them 


one fine Sabbath afternoon, as I strolled upon 
the beach. I came upon them suddenly as I 
turned a point of rocks; they were seated to- 
gether—the old man and the girl—upon the 
wreck of an old boat; sitting, hand in hand, 
with uncovered heads; they were singing to- 
gether; it was a hymn tune—Old Hundred, 
I think it was—the girl's clear, flexible, young 
voice ringing out upon the free air, sometimes 
supported by, but oftener supporting, the old 
man’s piping treble, or quavering bass, 

I waited until the hymn was ended, and then 
joined them. They both rose, the old man, 
with instinctive courtesy, drawing nearer to the 
girl to offer me a share of the humble accom- 
modations. 





ness; and then we—that is, the old man and I 
—fell into desultory conversation. 

We talked first of the sea, for which he ex- 
pressed that fervent and enthusiastic attach- 
ment usual to lifelong dwellers upon its bor- 
ders, but with which I could not sympathize as 
warmly as I could have wished to do. 

“Seems to me I couldn’t breathe free any 
where else,” he said, as he drew in a long, deep 
inspiration. ‘‘ I was born here, and hev lived 
here all my days; I was never out of sight: of 
the sea, nor yet out of sight of the land.” 

Then we talked of ships and shipping; of a 
sea life, of its hardships and its changes; of 
storms and wrecks; and then of foreign coun- 
tries and their wonders; of the strange lands 
over the seas; of the rich old cities of the East, 
and of their marvels, of which he had heard 
from his sea-faring neighbors; while his keen 
good sense, and quick native humor, heighten- 
ed by the quaint language in which he express- 
ed his meaning, gave a raciness to the simplest 
details which he furnished me. And then we 
spoke of California, its early riches and its won- 
derful vegetation ; and he told me of one of his 
townsmen who went out to the Western El 
Dorado in the earliest days of gold - digging, 
and something of the wild life and strange ad- 
ventures of which he brought home accounts, 

‘¢ But did he bring home nothing more sub- 
stantial?” I asked. ‘Did not he manage to 
‘ gather up his pile ?’” 

“Well, I can’t say punctually about that. 
Yes; folks thought so at the time, any how. I 
remember, when he first come home, he kinder 
sorter sparkled round consid’able, and talked 
awful big; and his folks, they seemed to be on- 
common set up, and to feel mighty nice about 
them days. I don’t know how it was, I’m sure; 
but laws-a-massy, soul sakes! I guess it didn’t 
turn out no great shakes after all—that is, in 
the way of money—and, finally, come to bile it 
all down, I don’t really believe the creeter 


brought home gold enough to make a wedding 


ring ; and it don’t take much gold to make them 
nowadays, I tell you—they make um awful thir 
and breaky—no strength or vally to um!” 

* As strong and durable as the tie they are 
meant to symbolize, I guess,” I said, laughing ; 
‘are they not ?” 

“Well, yes; there you hey it, that’s so, and 
no mistake. The marriages nowadays—well, 
they ain’t nothing to speak of. As you say, I 
guess they won’t wear no better than the ring 
will. Laws-a-massy, soul sakes! when I was 
young, ’twas different then. Why, when folks 
was a-going to get married, they took time, and 
meditated upon it, and kinder studied each 
other out, and reflected and considered; and 
when they did get married, they was married 
for sartain, and very much married—married 
from top to toe; and they expected to stay 
married ; there warn’t no talk of your disvorces 
then; they knew beforehand that they was to 
‘hev and to hold’ till grim death, and they 


Of course I accepted the polite- | mostly usually did. But now a young fellow 
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sees a pretty gal, and asks her to marry him, 
just as he’d ask her to take a walk; and she’s 
all ready—‘ yes, Sir, and thank yer, too,’—and 
they go and get married, with no more realiz- 
ing sense of their responsibility than Cock Robin 
has when he twitters and chirps to Jenny Robin. 
Well, pretty soon they go at it—she finds she 
don’t like tobacco-smoke, and he don’t like a 
wife that can’t do a thing but frizzle her hair ; 
and so on it goes from bad to worse, until at 
last they sue for a disvorce. And they’ll get 
it, too! Andall for what? Why, for uncom- 
fortability of temper! Oh laws-a-massy, soul 
sakes! now, did you ever ?—‘ uncomfortability 
of temper!’ Oh, Lordy!” 

*Incompatability of temper, Mr. Hutching- 
ton,” I suggested. 

“Yes, I know it; I said so; uncomfortabili- 
ty of temper—them’s the words that does it. 
Well, is not there allers uncomfortability of 
temper in every family, and allers has been, and 
allers will be? Only in the good old times they 
used to screw it down and keep it under; and 
so, you see, they managed to get along without 
none of yer disvorces. 

**Don’t yer suppose, Sir, that there was un- 
comfortability of temper enough in Noah’s ark, 
with all them odds and ends of creation, creeters 
that wasn’t noways agreeable to one another’s 
feelings all messed in together there ?—dogs and 
cats, sheep and wolves, foxes and geese, chick- 
ens and weasels (and skunks, I'll bet)—and 
mighty small stable-room accommodations, I 
tell you! How was it ‘bout uncomfortability 
of temper there, do you s’pose? Why, don’t 
you see, they hed to ’commodate all of um; 
‘jest luff and bear away,’ as the sailors say ; 
the lion, I s’pose he roared kinder soft like, so as 
not to skeer the turkle-doves; and the hyenay, 
she did not laugh out as loud as she wanted to, 
I dare say; the big bear, he kinder shut up 
growling; and the kang’roo took care not to 
leap on other folkses toes ; the horse was keerful 
not to kick up his heels; and if the dog felt as 
mad as fire, he didn’t bite nobody. That was the 
way they done it, no doubt on’t ; stands to rea- 
son they did; ’cause, don’t you see, Sir, if they 
hed all on um given way totheir uncomfortability 
of temper, and each on um acted out their own 
onregenerate nater, why in course they'd hev 
stove the bottom out of that thundering old tub 
of his in less than no time, and she'd a’ founder- 
ed, and they’d all gone to the bottom, and there 
wouldn’t hev been no call for any more wedding 
rings, that’s sartin; and where you and I would 
be now, it’s a mighty hard thing to say. 

** But, as I was saying, they didn’t; they be- 
haved beautiful! I don’t see how it was— 
seems it couldn’t hev been Noah's doings—for, 
between you and I, I guess he wasn’t much; 
an onsteady, drinking man he allers was, you 
know; wasn’t he, Sir? and not used to navi- 
gating, by no means. But I will say for’t, he 
managed that cruise remarkably well, consider- 
ing what his cargo was, and that his crew was 
half womenkind; he sartinly made a saving 





v’yage of it, which was a good deal, all things 
considered !” 

‘Well, really, Mr. Hutchington,” I said, 
laughing at the old man’s earnestness, “ you 
seem to be remarkably well posted up in the 
Bible, any way. I thought, from what I had 
heard, that you were not a very religious man; 
how is that?” 

‘* Well,” said my old companion, perusing 
my face keenly and wistfully as he spoke, ‘‘I 
dunno ’bout that. Folks says that of me, do 
they? Well, that would be a bad character to 
own up to, any way, that would; and I'd be 
mighty loth to do it for one. I s’pose folks 
they says it of me that I ain’t religious ’cause I 
don’t go to meeting as much as some does; and 
that’s true enough; no more I don’t. 

‘* But then, yer see, there’s two ways of look- 
ing at that (as well as ’most every thing else in 
this world), and ‘cording to my notions, I’m too 
religious to go to meeting. You see, Sir, I was 
allers kind of old-fashioned in my build; and 
I'm an old man now, and I've got dreadful old- 
fashioned ways. Well, I was brung up by my 
own mother to love and riverence the Holy 
Bible (mother called it ‘the Word of God’), 
and to believe every word on’t. Every thing 
between them two old leather covers was sa- 
cred truth to me, and holy. Why, even to the 
births, deaths, and marriages on the front leaves! 
Why, who could dare to put a lie in there? I 
thought no man living could be wicked enough 
to do that. 

‘* Well, after a while this doubting and ques- 
tioning and free-thinking begun. You know 
what I mean, Sir, I dare say; for it ain’t on’y 
here they hes it, more’s the pity; I'd heered 
on’t, and one day one of my neighbors, a good- 
ish sort of a man he was too, he says to me, 
‘Mr. Hutchington,’ he says, ‘do you believe in 
the Bible ?” 

***OF course I do,’ says I ‘did yer think I 
was a heathen ?’ 

***Oh no!’ says he. ‘But yer don’t believe 
in the whole Bible, do you, Mr. Hutchington ?’ 

‘* *Yes,’ says I, ‘I do; every word on’t from 
beginning to end, from Genesis to Revelations.’ 

“«<Qh, pshaw!’ says he; ‘no you don’t, now.’ 

*¢ Tio, too,’ says I; ‘every word on’t.’ 

‘¢¢ Why,’ says he, ‘there’s a great deal on’t 
that I don’t believe!’ 

‘“*¢ Sorry for you, then,’ says I, ‘that’s all.’ . 

“© Stop a minite, do, now,’ says he, ‘and don’t 
yer get into a huff.’ 

‘“* *T ain’t huffy, not a mite,’ says I. 

“© Well,’ he says, ‘jest answer me this: what 
do yer make of Solomon’s Song?’ 

** “Make of it?’ I says; ‘I don’t make no- 
thing of it; I hain’t no call to.’ 

“¢Well,’ he says, ‘but what do you think 
of it? Do yer onderstand it?’ 

‘¢¢Think of it?’ says I. ‘ Well, I suppose it 
hes got some good meaning that I ain’t up to, 
and don’t understand. I s’pose it’s—well—I 
dunno as I do rightly know; I guess it’s kind 
of Or’ental, somehow—ain’t it ?’ 
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‘¢¢Tt’s jest an old Hebrew love-song,’ says! ‘* ‘Oh! well,’ says they, ‘we don’t believe 
he; ‘that’s what it is. Old Solomon, he was a in him, and no more don’t the minister.’ 
master hand at courting, they say; and that; ‘*‘No?’ says I. ‘Well, I don’t s'pose the 
song of his’n hesn’t nothing to do with the minister sees as much of him in his dealings as 
Bible nor religion.’ | I hev to in mine; and I hope ye'll never hev 

“ ¢TLand sake!’ says I; ‘do tell! And how | to change yer belief.’ 
come it to be in the Bible, then?’ | “¢Qh!’ says they, ‘jest as you like; do as 

“¢Got in by mistake, I s’pose,’ says he; yer please; if yer like the devil, hold on to 
‘it didn’t oughter be there. Why, you can see | him, and stand up for him—all right.’ 
for yourself that there ain’t no more religion in **But, yer see, I didn’t like the devil; I 
‘it than there is in Yankee Doodle.’ | didn’t want to be on his side, and I didn’t 

“«¢Oh, hush!’ saysI; *I never! Why, how | mean to fight for him or stand up for him; 
yer talk; yer scare me!’ But come to think | and so, as they kept on talking at me, I—well, 
on’t after he had gone, I didn’t know but what | there!—I let the devil go. 
he was part right; and when I read it over aft-|  ‘* But laws, Sir! I soon found out giving up 
er that, it didn’t seem the same to me as it | didn’t do no sort of good; for the more that I 
used to; and—well, I didn’t care nothing for | give up, the more I might. The next cry was 
Solomon—and so I give it up. | against the maracles. ‘ You don’t believe in 

“Well, after a while they fell foul of ‘ Bell | the maracles, do yer?’ 
and the Dragon,’ and Queen Esther, and ’Hash- | *¢ ¢ Yes,’ says I, ‘I do; and, what’s more, 
uerus, and allthem. Why, I used to set of a | I’ma-going to. I jest put my foot down there, 
Sunday afternoons, after meeting, and read all' and I'll stand by the maracles; say what yer 
‘bout Haman and his wickedness, and the will,’ says I, ‘I won’t give up them maracles! 
pretty, innocent queen; and ’bout ‘Bell and that’s a fact; and you won't drive me from 
the Dragon,’ and them priests, you know, that | that.’ 
had a door under the table, and used to come | ‘““ Why, you see, Sir, a man must make a 
in with their wives and children and steal the stand somewheres, you know; and I stopped 
meats; and how real cute Dar’nel was, to put there, and I am glad I did, for since that I 
ashes on the floor, and bring them all out; and know they’ve ventured even to question about 
all that bout Esdras, you know, going out into the blessed Saviour himself !—what His nature 
the fields and eating flowers, and seeing won- | was, and what He was, and what His errand 
derful sights: real pretty stories they was, and | was, and I don’t know what all! Seemstome 
I used to love to read um, and thought I was it’s better and safer to believe too much rather 
doing my duty too, and that I was all the bet- | than too little; and I think, if they could hev 
ter of it. | their way, these new-light, free-thinking folks 

“* ‘Well,’ says the new-light folks to me one | wouldn't leave the Bible a leg to stand upon, 
day, ‘you don’t s’pose there’s any religion in | and then what hes folks got to turn to in their 





them old stories, do yer? Them is only old, 
Jewish history,’ says they, ‘and you might jest 
as well set and read Robberson Crusoe.’ 

‘¢¢ Why,’ says I, ‘how yer talk! I would | 
not read Robberson Crusoe on the Lord’s Day | 
for nothing. I never read no sich books of a 
Sunday—never.’ 

“ ©Oh, well!’ says they, ‘read jest what you 
like, of course; but I guess all that old stuff 
won’t do you much good, any way.’ 

“ Well, I knowed very well that them stories 
was all in the ’Pocryphy, and I knowed that 
meant it was oncertain who writ um; but, laws! 
that didn’t make much odds to me, ’cause, yer 
see, I didn’t rightly know who writ any of 
the Bible; but when I come to kinder think it 
out, I dunno as they was much in the way of 
religion; and so, though they was real nice 
stories (‘bout Tobit and all), I give um up for 
Sabbath-day reading. 

‘* Well, how long was that a-going to last ? 
Pretty soon they took another turn at it, and 
this time it was, ‘You don’t believe in the 
devil, I hope?’ 

‘¢ Yes,’ says I, ‘I do; don’t see how you 
can any of you doubt on that pint. I’m sure 
he’s round here often enough to make us be- 
lieve in him, if we didn’t want to, ever so. 
Believe in him ?—yes,” 








afflictions ? 

“And then, I can’t bear this new-fangled 
praying and preaching; why, it is redic’lous! 
I could laugh, if it didn’t seem wicked to make 
a mock at sich things. Why, now, there’s our 
new minister, Mr. Haughtenville; to be sure, 
he’s very young, not above eight-and-twenty, 
they say; and he hesn’t hed no experience to 
speak of. But, there, he don’t mind that; he 
don’t let that stand in his way, not a mite! 
And I guess he thinks that he understands the 
whole plan of Creation, and Redemption too. 
You never! Why, to see him in the pulpit 
(that ever I should say so), he allers makes me 
think of a dry corn-shuck in the fall, with his 
long arms and empty head, bowing and bowing 
with every new wind of doctrine. 

‘*Why, when he prays, he jest ondertakes to 
tell the Almighty what He is, and what His 
plans and purposes is, and what He made man 
for, and what He expects men to do; and he'll 
go on speeching and reasoning, and spec’lating 
and sentimenting, till you’d really think he’d 
gone up there to tell heaven the news, instead 
of asking for marcy and help and blessing for 
poor, sinful, dying men and women! 

‘And then, sich sermons! You hevn’t 
heered him yet, hev you, Sir? Well, I like a 
good sermon—a good, plain, practical, onder- 
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standable sermon—one that makes me see 
where I’ve done wrong, or hain’t done right ; 
something that I can carry home with me and 
reflect upon; and mebbe say to myself, ‘ the 
minister's right ; I guess I don’t give as much 
in charity as I’d oughter, and I'll send some 
wood to old Widder Smith this week, if so be 
my life is spared to me ;’ or, ‘I ain’t half ’ticu- 
lar enough bout hurting folkses feelings, and 
I'll try to be more carefuler what sort of words 
I use ;’ or something in that way. That’s what 
I call good, useful preaching. 

‘ But, laws bless yer, when a man he gits up 
and hammers at it all Sabbath-day morning— 
whether the fig-tree that our Lord condemned 
was a real fig-tree or only a ’maginary one, and 
whether He does right to condemn it or not; or 
whether the ruler’s little gal that He brought 
back to life was jest the very same little gal to 
her mother that she was afore she died—no bet- 
ter and no worse—what does it all ’mount to? 

“Why, a smart man may work over one of 
them texts—rolling it over and over, as a cat 
does a horse-chestnut between her paws—and 
when he hes fit with it for six months I reckon 
he'll know jest as much about it as he did be- 
fore. Ain't it so, Sir ?—there’s no finding out 
them things. I don't believe that our Heaven- 
ly Father meant us to onderstand every thing 
here upon earth; and what’s the use of trying ? 
Them’s the ‘ hidden things of God,’ I take it, 
and we must wait until He pleases to make 
them known to us.” 

‘Why, really,” I said, ‘‘ you are quite elo- 
quent, Mr. Hutchington! I think you wotild 
make a good preacher yourself.” 

‘¢No—oh no, Sir!” said the old man, shyly. 
‘*T see you're a-laughing at me, and you're 
very free to do it; I know very well that I am 
a very ignorant, onlarned gid man; I never hed 
no chance to larn much—at least, not much 





book-larning ; but I’ve lived a good while, and 
seen a good deal of this life, and I guess I know | 
more ’bout it than some of these young md 
does, with all their fine college-larning. I’ve | 
seen a sight more of sorrow and care and dis- 

appointment than they hev; and I can’t but | 
think, when they hev lived as long and suffered | 
as much as I hev, they'll larn the vally of their 

Bible and their Saviour, 

‘«There ! maybe, Sir, I’ve been wrong to say | 
what I hev to you. I know that these folks, 
they don’t differ from me more than I do from 
them, and I try not to feel onkindly to any one; 
but I tell you it is trying, and no mistake. 
They'll come to you with some of their new- 
fangled notions or their doubts, and you tell 


nonsense? Does any body suppose that our 
Heavenly Father, in His great marcy, sent His 
only beloved Son into the world to suffer and 
die, to bring His message to poor guilty sinners, 
and then send it in a language that the poor 
sinners couldn’t noways onderstand? Why, 
it’s onreasonable! I tell yer no!—that ain't 
‘cording to my notions of His wisdom and good- 
ness ! 

“TI guess all that’s necessary to salvation is 
made plain to all them who try to onderstand 
it. ‘It was hidden from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed to babes.’ Don’t that mean for 
simple folks who really try to walk by it? 

‘*T sometimes hear people say they can’t on- 
derstand what their duties is. Well, maybe 
they can’t all to once; I suppose it’s much the 
same in larning religion as it is in larning any 
thing else. People must larn A B C before 
they come to X Y Z; we don’t teach little chil- 
dren to count ‘nine and ten’ till they hev larnt 
‘one, two, three.” When they hev larnt them 
they’re better able to onderstand what ‘ four 
and five’ means; and when they’ve larnt up to 
‘ten,’ the rest will come easy like, ‘cause they’ve 
got the hang of it. And I really do believe, if 
any body will act up to the very letter all the 
duty he does onderstand, he'll find he’ll hev 
new light jest as fast as he needs it. 

“You see, Sir, I feel this way: where it 
comes to larning I give it up toum; I hevn’t got 
no larning, I know; but I reckon there’s some 
things that larning can’t reach to, and then it 
amounts to about this—they can give a guess, 
and so can I; and I s’pose my guess is worth 
as much as theirs is—no more and no less. 

*“ And so about going to meeting: it comes 
to this pint at last. I sez to myself, ‘ Archie 
Hutchington, if you can’t go to meeting with- 
out heving your feelings hurt at something 
that’s said about your Lord and Master (and I 
mostly never could), or your temper riz, and 
yer come home all put out and disgruntled with 
something or other that the minister says, I 
guess it’s better religion for you to stay away 
and read yer Bible at home.’ And so, yousee, 
Sir, I done it.” 

Here the old man made a pause, and seemed 
to be gathering himself together as one who has 
reached ‘‘ the conclusion of the whole matter,” 
and feeling unwilling to lose my entertaining 
companion, whose original mode of viewing 
things was heightened by the quaint vernacular 
in which he expressed himself, I made a sud- 
den effort to detain him. 

‘*You have said that you had had a long 
life, Mr. Hutchington, and that it had been 


um ‘the Bible don’t say so;’ or, ‘our blessed | shadowed by sorrow and disappointment. May 


Lord, when He was upon earth, said so and so,’ 
and it don’t do no good, 

““*QOh yes,’ they'll say; ‘but that’s all a 
mistake; our Lord didn’t mean that. I know 
He said so, but that’s an ‘‘ Or’ental figure of 
speech,” and it means jest exactly different ; 
the new reading is so and so,’ 


** Now, I say, whatever is the use of all that | 





I venture to ask you some of the events of your 
life, to which you alluded? and, still more par- 
ticularly, how it was that, with the views you 
have expressed, you have never thought of mar- 
rying ?” 

*¢ Uncle Archie” turned his clear, honest, blue 
eyes full upon me, and ferreted my face with a 
slow, penetrating, questioning gaze; then, lay- 
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ing his hand upon my knee, he inquired in a 
slow tone, half sad, half comic, “And how do 
you know that I never did think of it?” 

I laughed. 

‘¢Oh,” I said, ** of course I guessed at it. I 
have heard that you never were married; and 
as all you have just told me proves you to be a 
man prompt and decided in thought and action, 
I naturally concluded that, if you had ever in- 
tended to marry, you would have carried out 
your intentions,” 

“That is by no means certain,” said the old 
man, sadly. ‘‘Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses.’ I did think of it”—he spoke in a voice 
of reverent tenderness—‘“‘ but it was not to be, 
and so it was not. Nelly dear, perhaps you 
hed better go home and get supper, and I will 
come after I have told this gentleman what he 
wants to hear.” And the girl quietly withdrew. 

**T suppose,” said the old man, gazing with 
a long, wistful look out over the water, as if the 
friends and events of his youth were all there, 
only hidden from view by the golden vapors 
which were creeping up from the sea—‘‘ I sup- 
pose it seems redic’lous and onnatural to a young 
thing like my little Nelly there, and maybe even 
to you, Sir, too, to hear an old gray-headed man 
like me talking of love and marriage; but you 
must remember, Sir, I was not allers old, and 
when I was young I thought a good deal of 
sich things. My own mother died early, Sir, 
and my father hed married agen when I was 
twelve years old. There was but two of us 
children of the first brood, my sister Virey and 
I. | Virey she was a fine-looking gal, two or 
three years older than I was, and ten times as 
cute. She was as smart asa steel trap. Folks 
said she cut her wisdom-teeth remarkably ear- 
ly; and it was a fact, she allers knew ‘ which 
side her bread was buttered,’ and generally con- 
trived to get some of the butter off of mine, too. 
Ah, well, poor old Virey! it don’t matter much 
now, and it didn’t then,” he said, passing his 
open hand slowly and thoughtfully up from his 
chin to his forehead. ‘I never quarreled with 
her then, and I don’t owe her any grudge for it 
now, the better for us both. 

“My father, Sir, he was a miller by trade; 
he owned a little bit of a farm, jest a few acres 
of land, and the old mill, and he used to work 
both of um; and so, in course, I being the only 
boy he hed, I used to hev enough, and more 
than enough, todo. If father didn’t want me 
in the mill to help there, he wanted me in the 
fields or the wood-lot; and if it ever chanced 
that I got shut of the three, why, marm would 
be sure to want me to split up kindlings for her, 
or brush up the cellar, or clean the door-yard, 
or run of errands for her; so, you see, it stood, 
in course, I couldn’t go to school very often. 
But Virey, when she’d made the beds, and sot 
the milk, and slicked up the house a bit—she 
was free to be off to school; and, of course, she 
got an edication, and I didn’t. I jest managed 
to go evenings, and learn to read and write and 
cipher, and that was "bout all I did pick up. 





‘¢Tt didn’t seem to me that this was quite fair 
and square; but when I spoke to father ’bout it 
he used to say, ‘ Never you mind, Archie, my boy; 
it will all come out rightin time. You'll hev a 
good trade, and it’s one that don’t need much 
larning; and I want Virey to qualify herself 
to keep school, and then, when she is a teacher, 
she will be able to help us all, don’t yer see ?’ 

‘* Well, I didn’t never doubt ’bout her being 
qualified to teach a school, for I knew she was 
a real smart one, and a mighty good scholar ; 
but as to her ever helping us with her earnings, 
I hed my own views on that pint, and.so I 
guess hed Virey, for she was jest as hard as a 
nut, and as close. 

‘¢ Well, so it came to pass that she was well 
edicated, and I wasn’t, and at last I really felt 
that she begun to feel ashamed of me, her own 
brother! This hurt me a good deal, and I 
did think it was kinder hard, seeing that her 
advantages hed all been took out of my share, 
as yer might say. Ah, well, there was some 
excuse for her, for, yer see, being edicated, she 
went with edicated folks, and was kind of lady- 
fied ; and I—well, I was only an ignorant mill- 
er-boy, and didn’t keep the same company that 
she did. I didn’t want to mortify or disgrace 
her; and I thought if she, my own born sister, 
made fun of me, her set of gals would be sure to 
look down upon me, and I never went near um. 

‘*But there was one pretty gal that I knew 
who never looked down on me. She hed allers 
a pleasant smile and cheerful word for me, and 
I liked. her first-rate. She was poor, Mary 
Ellen was—a motherless gal, working for her liv- 
ing with a dress-maker, but as pretty as a rose, 
and jest as good as gold. Father he liked her 
too, and he said she’d make a real good wife.” 

“ And so, then, you were engaged, after all ?” 

“Well, I dunno about being engaged. I 
don’t know nothing ’bout that. Mary Ellen 
never promised to marry me, for I never asked 
her to; but then, laws bless yer! we both on- 
derstood each other’s mind jest as well, and nev- 
er thought of nothing else, and what was the 
need of promises ? 

“Well, when our Virey she come to be 
twenty-one, father he give her a freedom out- 
fit, and she went off to Boston and sot up a 
school. See here, now, wait a bit.” 

The old man, with much effort, lugged out 
a great leathern pocket-book, such as farmers 
and country dealers use, and having, by the 
help of both teeth and fingers, pulled out the 
reluctant strap, stiff with disuse, he laid before 
me an ancient card, yellow with age, upon 
which Miss Elvira Hutchington informed her 
friends and the public that the spring term of 
her fashionable school for young ladies would 
open April 1, wherein would be taught all the 
usual branches of a good English education ; 
also, Latin, French, and Italian, if desired. 

“Indeed!” I said, as I ran my eye over this 
card of great promise. ‘‘ Was your sister really 
capable of teaching all this?” 

“Oh yes! no doubt on’t; laws bless yer! 
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—yes, and more too, if yer wanted it—high 
Dutch, pigeon English, and hog Latin, I 
guess,” laughed the old man, as he replaced 
the card in its leathern receptacle, and with 
much labor restored it to its place in his pock- 
et. ‘TI hev allers kept this card, to show that 
one of us got larning, at any rate; if it warn’t 
me, it was all in the family, jest the same. 
Well, after Virey went, things they kept along 
jest about so; Mary Ellen and I, we used to 
see each other every day, and most every even- 
ing we’d come and walk or set together on this 
very beach where we’re setting now. Father 
he hed allers told me if I would hold on, and 
work for him till I was twenty-one, he’d give 
me half of the farm and half of the mill, and 
we would work um together jest the same as 
we hed done, and I should hev half the profits. 
Well, it was the best father could do for me, I 
knew that, but it warn’t no great of an offer. 
It was little enough to support two families on, 
I was ’ware of that; but then we wasn’t am- 
bitious, Mary Ellen and I; we was both hum- 
ble in our expectations. She was as capable a 
little gal as ever you see, and a real good little 
manager, and I thought we could rub along 
somehow ; and so as we was together I didn’t 
care, if it was snug. I could have done better 
in other places, I knew. I hed better offers, 
but I didn’t like to leave father; he allers 
seemed to depend upon me, somehow, and this 
was my home, and Mary Ellen was here, and 
so I concluded to stay. 

“‘ Well, when I come of age, father he did 
jest what he said he would, and then we be- 
gun to talk in earnest of our getting married. 
I bespoke two pretty rooms near father’s, and 
Mary Ellen she sot to to quilt her patchwork. 
We'd got a good many little matters together, 
and we hed fixed to be married on Thanksgiv- 
ing-day; but, there! before that come round 
father he was took sick and died.” 

“ Ah! that was a heavy loss to you, indeed.” 

**Yes, Sir, you may well say that; it was a 
loss! He was a good, honest man, and a good, 
kind father ; and I loved him, and I respected 
him. I mourned for his loss truly; but I 
didn’t at first think how in losing him I hed lost 
every thing else. ‘That come to my mind later.” 

“ How do you mean every thing else ?” 

‘*Why, father he was dead, and marm she 
was left with two little boys, and mighty little 
of any thing else. Well, little boys are worth 
something in the long run, I s’pose; but you 
may conclude they ain’t the most productive 
property that a poor widder can be left with, 
any how. 

** Well, there was marm, and there was I. 
She wasn’t my own mother, you onderstand, 
and she hedn’t made much of me all along; 
but still she was my father’s widder, and she 
hed been a good enough wife to him ; and them 
two little shavers, them boys of hern—well, 
they was, in a measure, my brothers (though 
they never seemed s0), seeing that they was my 
father’s sons—and so, as I said, there was 











marm, and there was I, and there wasn’t no- 
body else; and I conclude that father he would 
hev looked to me to see to um; and I didn’t 
see nothing else to do for it but for me to jest 
hitch to and draw the whole load. 

‘“Of course, if I done that I couldn’t get 
married. I hed a long talk with Mary Ellen 
about it, She was a good, brave girl, and she 
sort of encouraged me ; she said it was the only 
right thing for me to do, and she'd wait for 
me ever so, God bless her! 

‘*Well, it was a hard thing to do; it made 
me wink; but I done it, and I tell you I hed 
to work hard. You see, while father lived, he 
never hed no wages to pay out—he and I done 
it all, We worked hard, early and late, but 
we done it all ourselves; but afterward, when 
I hed to hire help, and in course I couldn’t do 
it all with one pair of hands, why, my help that 
I hired didn’t do not one-third for me what I 
used to do for father, and it seemed, too, as if 
the money I paid him run off with all the prof- 
its, and ’twas jest as much as I could any ways 
do to keep out of debt, and clothe and feed us 
all. The two little boys, they were good little 
fellows then, but dreadful soft and puny like, 
and ailing most of the time, and it cost a heap 
of money jest to keep them two little chaps 
shod and doctored.” 

‘But didn’t your sister Elvira help you in 
some way ?—they were her brothers too.” 

Mr. Hutchington coughed a little dry cough. 
“Yes, Sir! oh yes! one Christmas, the first 
after father’s death, Virey sent Willy a knit 
comforter, and a pair of mittens to Ned; but 
that didn’t go a great ways, you know; and she 
never did it but once. Then marm was allers 
a very spiritual kind of a woman, and ten 
times more so after father’s death; and you 
may guess I didn’t hev a cheerful home.” 

“What do you mean by spiritual?” I in- 
quired ; ‘‘ religious ?” 

‘Oh laws, no, Sir; bless yer soul, no. She 
was not religious at all—I mean not enough to 
hurt. She was kinder fidgety, weak in spirits, 
low, and narvous like—that’s what I mean. 
She allers looked on the dark side of every 
thing. When things was going on well, she 
allers thought ’twas about time for um to turn 
—they hed been too good to last, she knowed 
they was; and if they was a little rough, she 
allers knew they was going to get worse. 

“She believed in all sorts of signs and 
dreams and charms and sich things. Why, if 
she sot out to go any wheres, and met a funeral 
or a white-faced cow, as sure as yer alive she’d 
turn right back, ’cause, she'd say, it was onlucky. 
If she spilt the salt she’d cry, like as not; and 
if a dog howled she’d be all knocked up. Now 
what is the sense of that? If a dog wants to 
howl, let him howl and welcome; I rather 
wonder at him, and I don’t admire his taste in 
music; but maybe he wouldn’t like mine any 
better; and if it’s any satisfaction to his poor 
little feelings to howl (for I s’pose dogs has 
their little feelings), let him hev it, I say. 
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Dogs don’t enjoy theirselves any too much in 
this here life, poor toads; and folks sez they 
don’t hev no herearter. 

“Then as to breaking a looking-glass! Oh 
lordy massy sake! Marm broke one about two 
months (I guess it was) before father died ; and 
though he had had a fever and the quency, and 
lung difficulties besides, still, I do believe poor 
marm allers blamed herself, and felt as if she 
had cut him off with that onfortunate little old 
looking-glass of hern. 

“She was a master-hand at dreaming, too, 
and allers told her dreams and the meaning of 
them, and they was mostly allers bad ones—I 
mean they foretold something bad most allers ; 
and it used to seem to me the pleasanter the 
dream was, the worse luck it betokened. If 
she dreamt of a wedding or a merry-making, 
it was sure to mean a funeral; to dream of her 
dead folks meant she was going to lose some of* 
her living ones; to pick up eggs betokened 
sickness; to pick up money meant sudden 
death ; to dream of drinking meant a dreadful 
fire ; and to dream of the fire was a sure sign of 
a shipwreck. Well, there, I mayn’t hev got 
them all jest right, ’cause I never minded them 
any way; but that was about the drift of them. 
And it’s amazing, Sir, what a sight of bad 
dreams a person will hev if he gives his mind 
to’em and gets to indulge hisself in sich amuse- 
ments. It was astonishing to think of the pains 
that seemed to be taken with that poor creeter’s 
dreams. I used to think the dream-makers must 
hev hed their hands full with jest her alone. 

‘‘ She was kind-hearted too, marm was, and 
didn't want to hurt a fly. She was allers ready 
at a short notice to go and lay out dead folks and 
watch with them, and help get ready for their 
funeral, and all that; indeed, I do think she 
loved to do’sich things—to go to funerals and 
sich places, Any thing that was melancholical 
suited marm. If ever a child got scalt to death’s 
door, or any body hed fits, or a man was blow- 
ed up with gunpowder, or got his hand chopped 
off, or his foot crushed in the mill, marm was 
sure to be on hand; and to tell on’t afterward 
was nuts to her—she never seemed to care for 
no other sort of talk. It wasn't any real harm, 
I s’pose, but at the same time it wasn’t pleas- 
ant; for at meal-times she’d allers hev some- 
thing dreadful to tell—some sickness or death 
or funeral; some dreadful sore or doctor’s oper- 
ation, that kind of took away my stomach. If 
it wa’n’t news, she hed plenty of old ones on 
hand; for she allers cut out of the newspapers 
all the accounts of terrible murders, and sich 
things; and as to railroad accidents, steamboat 
boilers burst, and explosions of burning fluid, I 
guess I speak within bounds when I say she 
hed a full peck measure of um! Well, you can 
guess I didn’t hev a cheerful home with her, 
any way you can fix it. 

“Well, things they jest dragged along, and 
I didn’t get on an inch. I jest worked all the 
time, and I didn’t lay by a cent. It took all I 
could rake and scrape to keep us going. Then 





Willy took sick. Poor little chap! he never 
hed much strength, and he went into a con- 
sumption, and hed a long sickness. That cost 
a sight of money; but I didn’t begrudge it to 
him. He hed every thing done for him that I 
could hear of. He was a quiet, gentle little 
fellow, and I hed got to love that boy real well ; 
but he died when he was about eighteen years 
old. I did hope his sickness and death would 
make something of Ned, for he was awful wild, 
and give no end of trouble to marm and I; but 
it didn’t make no difference; he jest went on 
sowing his wild oats till he run away from us, 
and died in foreign parts. (But that was aft- 
erward.) 

‘* At last I told Mary Ellen it wasn’t no man- 
ner of use her waiting no longer for me. She 
was past thirty by that time; and as there 
seemed no sort of a prospect of my ever being 
able to marry, there seemed to be no sense in 
her losing all chance of being settled in life. 

‘*Poor gal! she offered to wait for me till 
the day of her death if I said so. But I ad- 
vised her not to, and so she married. But she 
didn’t get a good husband, Sir; he was a rov- 
ing, drinking sort of a man, and he wasn’t 
good to her when he was at home, the coward- 
ly brute, That was the hardest of it all for me 
to bear,” (And here the old man turned away 
his head, with a quick sob of indignant tender- 
ness.) ‘* But it’s all over now,” he went on. 
‘He was lost at sea; and she is dead too. I 
did all I could for her; but I think his unkind- 
ness broke her heart. The only comfort she 
hed in her married life was in her little child ; 
and she left her to me. ‘That’s the little gal 
yer saw sitting here with me. Folks call her 
my niece; but she isn’t novsort of relation to 
me. She is Mary Ellen’s child; and I some- 
times think I couldn’t hev loved her any bet- 
ter if she hed been mine. She is going to be 
married, too, my little Nelly is. Didn’t yer see 
how she blushed when you and I was talking 
"bout wedding rings and all that? Ah! you 
didn’t mind her, I don’t suppose; but I see her 
a-blushing like a piney. Well, I guess hers 
won’t be no sich marriage as them we was 
speaking of. She hes knowed her young man 
allers, and so hevI. He’s good and steady and 
industrious, and of a pleasant, cheery temper ; 
he’s been a good son, and I'll go bail for him 
he’ll make a good husband; and he'll hev a 
good wife too, I know that. He's to sea now, 
but when he comes home they’re to be married, 
if nothing don’t happen. It don’t seem possi- 
ble, does it now—Mary Ellen’s little baby old 
enough to be married? Why, she was only six 
when I took her.” 

‘‘And have you got to part with her too? 
That seems hard.” 

**No, no!” said the old man, exultingly ; ‘I 
ain’t a-going to part with her not till death 
parts us. She and’ her young man are to live 
with me; and she says I'll hev a son as well as 
a darter to take care of me. 

‘*T hev got enough now to keep us all upon. 
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Yer see, after all them I loved best was dead | as Job’s cat to hev no more’n I’ve got. But it 
and gone, and money hedn’t the vally to me | is riches to me, for it’s enough and to spare; 
that it would hev hed while they was living to | and I call any man rich when he hes enough to 
share it, things sorter took a turn with me. | hev all that he wants, and something besides to 
‘‘Tt’s very odd how things will somehow take | give away—and that’s me. 
a turn sometimes. The town commissioners | ‘*So you see, Sir,” he said, rising and gath- 
opened a new road right through the bottom of | ering himself together to depart, “it is likely to 
my little place, and I sold off six house lots to | end well, after all. But, as I told you, I hev 
once. Then I hed a chance to sell the old | Seen sorrows and disappointments enough to 
mill. I was too old to work it any longer. I| teach me to hold on to the blessed promises of 
sold it for more than twice what it was ever | my Bible. They'll never make me give that 
worth to me; and them that bought it made a | up, I guess—never. Good-evening to you, Sir, 
fair bargain in it too. |and much obliged for yer good company, I’m 
“Well, I s’pose, of course, you’d feel as poor! sure; and so good-day, and thank yer kindly.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GIRASOLE AGAIN. 


NE day Mrs. Willoughby and Minnie were 
out driving. Hawbury was riding by the 
carriage on the side next Minnie, when sud- 
denly their attention was arrested by a gentle- 
man on horseback who was approaching them 
at an easy pace, and staring hard at them. 
Minnie’s hand suddenly grasped her sister’s arm 
very tightly, while her color came and went 
rapidly. 

‘¢Oh dear!” sighed Mrs. Willoughby. 

‘¢Oh, what shall I do?” said Minnie, in a 
hasty whisper. ‘*Can’t we pretend not to see 
him ?” 

‘* Nonsense, youstittle goose,” was the reply. 
‘‘ How can you think of such rudeness ?” 

By this time the gentleman had reached 
them, and Mrs. Willoughby stopped the car- 
riage, and spoke to him in a tone of gracious 
suavity, in which there was a sufficient recog- 
nition of his claims upon her attention, mingled 
with a slight hauteur that was intended to act 
as a check upon his Italian demonstrativeness. 

For it was no other than the Count Girasole, 
and his eyes glowed with excitement and delight, 
and his hat was off and as far away from his head 
as possible, and a thousand emotions contend- 
ed together for expression upon his swarthy and 
handsome countenance. As soon as he could 
speak he poured forth a torrent of exclamations 
with amazing volubility, in the midst of which 
his keen black eyes scrutinized very closely the 
faces of the ladies, and finally turned an inter- 
rogative glance upon Hawbury, who sat on his 
horse regarding the new-comer with a certain 
mild surprise not unmingled with supercilious- 
ness. Hawbury’s chin was in the air, his eyes 
rested languidly upon the stranger, and his left 
hand toyed with his left whisker. He really 
meant no offense whatever. He knew abso- 
lutely nothing about the stranger, and had not 
the slightest intention of giving offense. It 
was simply a way he had. It was merely the 





normal attitude of the English swell before he 
is introduced, As it was, that first glance which 
Girasole threw at the English lord inspired him 
with the bitterest hate, which was destined to 
produce important results afterward. 

Mrs. Willoughby was too good-natured and 
too wise to slight the Count in any way. Aft- 
er introducing the two gentlemen she spoke a 
few more civil words, and then bowed him away. 
But Girasole did not at all take the hint. On 
the contrary, as the carriage started, he turned 
his horse and rode along with it on the side 
next Mrs. Willoughby. Hawbury elevated his 
eyebrows, and stared for an instant, and then 
went on talking with Minnie. And now Min- 
nie showed much more animation than usual. 
She was much agitated. and excited by this 
sudden appearance of one whom she hoped to 
have got rid of, and talked rapidly, and laughed 
nervously, and was so terrified at the idea that 
Girasole was near that she was afraid to look 
at him, but directed all her attention to Haw- 
bury. It was a slight, and Girasole showed that 
he felt it; but Minnie could not helpit. After 
a time Girasole mastered his feelings, and be- 
gan an animated conversation with Mrs. Wil- 
loughby in very broken English. Girasole’s 
excitement at Minnie’s slight made’ him some- 
what incoherent, his idioms were Italian rather 
than English, and his pronunciation was very 
bad; he also had a fashion of using an Italian 
word when he did not know the right English 
one, and so the consequence was that Mrs. Wil- 
loughby understood not much more than one- 
quarter of his remarks. 

Mrs. Willoughby did not altogether enjoy this 
state of things, and so she determined to put 
an end to it by shortening her drive. She 
therefore watched for an opportunity to do this 
so as not to make it seem too marked, and 
finally reached a place which was suitable. 
Here the carriage was turned, when, just as it 
was half-way round, they noticed a horseman 
approaching. It was Scone Dacres, who had 
been following them all the time, and who had 
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not expected that the carriage would turn. 
He was therefore taken completely by surprise, 
and was close to them before he could collect 
his thoughts so as to do any thing. To evade 
them was impossible, and so he rode on. As 
he approached, the ladies saw his face. It was 
a face that one would remember afterward. 
There was on it a profound sadness and dejec- 
tion, while at the same time the prevailing ex- 
pression was one of sternness. The ladies both 
bowed. Scone Dacres raised his hat, and dis- 
closed his broad, massive brow. He did not 
look at Minnie. His gaze was fixed on Mrs. 
Willoughby. Her veil was down, and he seem- 
ed trying to read her face behind it. As he 
passed he threw a quick, vivid glance at Gira- 
sole. It was not a pleasant glance by any 
means, and was full of quick, fierce, and in- 
solent scrutiny—a ‘* Who-the-devil-are-you ?” 
glance. It was for but an instant, however, 
and then he glanced at Mrs. Willoughby again, 
and then he had passed. 

The ladies soon reached their home, and at 
once retired to Mrs. Willoughby’s room. There 
Minnie flung herself upon the sofa, and Mrs. 
Willoughby sat down, with a perplexed face. 

“What in the world are we to do?” said 
she. 

‘I’m sure J don’t know,” said Minnie. “I 
knew it was going to be so. [I said that he 
would find me again.” 

“ He is so annoying.” 

‘Yes, but, Kitty dear, we can’t be rude to 
him, you know, for he saved my life. But 
it’s horrid, and I really begin to feel quite des- 
perate.” 

“TI certainly will not let him see you. I 
have made up my mind to that.” 

*¢ And oh! how he will be coming and call- 
ing, and tease, tease, teasing. Oh dear! I do 
wonder what Lord Hawbury thought. He 
looked so amazed. And then—oh, Kitty dear, 
it was so awfully funny !—did you notice that 
other man ?” 

Mrs. Willoughby nodded her head. 

‘Did you notice how awfully black he look- 
ed? He wouldn’t look at me at all. Jknow 
why.” 

Mrs, Willoughby said nothing. 

“ He’s awfully jealous. Oh, J know it. I 
saw it in his face. He was as black as a thun- 
der-cloud. Ohdear! And it’s all about me. 
Oh, Kitty darling, what shall do? There will 
be something dreadful, I know. And how 
shocking to have it about me. And then the 
newspapers. They'll all have it, And the re- 
porters. Oh dear! Kitty, why don’t you say 
something ?” | 

‘¢Why, Minnie dearest, I really don’t know 
what to say.” 

‘¢ But, darling, you must say something. And 
then that Scone Dacres. I’m more afraid of 
him than any body. Oh, L know he’s going to 
kill some one. He is so big. Oh, if you had 
only been on his back, Kitty darling, and had 
him run down a steep mountain-side, you’d be 








as awfully afraid of him asI am, Oh, how I 
wish Lord Hawbury would drive them off, or 
somebody do something to save me.” 

** Would you rather that Lord Hawbury would 
stay, or would you like him to go too?” 

“Oh dear! I don’t care. If he would only 
go quietly and nicely, I should like to have him 
go too, and never, never see a man again ex- 
cept dear papa. And I think it’s a shame. 
And I don’t see why I should be so persecuted. 
And I'm tired of staying here. And I don’t 
want to stay here any more. And, Kitty dar- 
ling, why shouldn’t we all go to Rome ?” 

**To Rome ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘*Would you prefer Rome?” asked Mrs. 
Willoughby, thoughtfully. 

“Well, yes—for several reasons, In the 
first place, I must go somewhere, and I'd rather 
go there than any where else. Then, you know, 
that dear, delightful holy-week will soon be 
here, and I’m dying to be in Rome.” 

‘*T think it would be better for all of us,” 
said Mrs. Willoughby, thoughtfully—‘‘ for all 
of us, if we were in Rome.” 

“* Of course it would, Kitty sweetest, and es- 
pecially me, Now if I am in Rome, I can pop 
into a convent whenever I choose.” 

**A convent!” exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby, 
in surprise. 

‘Oh yes—it’s going to come tothat. They’re 
all so horrid, you know. Besides, it’s getting 
worse. I got a letter yesterday from Captain 
Kirby, written to me in England. He didn't 
know Iwas here. He has just arrived at Lon- 
don, and was leaving for our place on what he 
called the wings of the wind. I expect him 
here at almost any time. Isn’t it dreadful, 
Kitty dearest, to have so many? As fast as 
one goes another comes, and then they all come 
together; and do you know, darling, it really 
makes one feel quite dizzy, I’m sure J don’t 
know what tg do. And that’s why I’m think- 
ing of a convent, you know.” 

“But you're not a Catholic.” 

“Oh yes, lam, youknow. Papa’s an Anglo- 
Catholic, and I don’t see the difference. Be- 
sides, they’re all the time going over to Rome; 
and why shouldn’t I? Tl be a novice—that 
is, you know, I'll only go for a time, and not 
take the vows. The more I think of it, the 
more I see that it’s the only thing there is for 
me to do.” 

“Well, Minnie, I really think so too, and 
not only for you, but for all of us. ‘There’s 
Ethel, too; poor dear girl, her health is very 
miserable, you know. I think a change would 
do her good.” 

‘*Of course it would; I’ve been talking to 
her about it. But she won’t hear of leaving 
Naples. I wish she wouldn’t be so awfully 
sad.” 

“Qh yes; it will certainly be the best thing 
for dear Ethel, and for you and me and all 
of us. Then we must be in Rome in holy- 
weck. I wouldn’t miss that for any thing.” 
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‘‘And then, too, you know, Kitty darling, 
there’s another thing,” said Minnie, very con- 
fidentially, “and it’s very important. In Rome, 
you know, all the gentlemen are clergymen— 
only, you know, the clergymen of the Roman 
Church can’t marry; and so, you know, of 
course, they can never propose, no matter if 
they were to save one’s life over and over again. 
And oh! what a relief that would be to find 
one’s self among those dear, darling, delightful 
priests, and no chance of having one’s life saved 
and having an instant proposal following! It 
would be so charming.” 

Mrs, Willoughby smiled. 

‘* Well, Minnie dearest,” said she, ‘*I really 
think that we had better decide to go to Rome, 
and I don’t see any difficulty in the way.” 

“The only difficulty that I can see,” said 
Minnie, “is that I shouldn’t like to hurt their 
feelings, you know.” 

‘“‘Their feelings!” repeated her sister, in a 
doleful voice. 

**Yes; but then, you see, some one’s feelings 
aust be hurt eventually, so that lessens one’s 
responsibility, you know; doesn’t it, Kitty dar- 
ling?” 

While saying this Minnie had risen and gone 
to the window, with the intention of taking her 
seat by it. No sooner had she reached the 
place, however, than she started back, with a 
low exclamation, and, standing on one side, 
looked cautiously forth. 

**Come here,” she said, in a whisper. 

Mrs. Willoughby went over, and Minnie di- 
rected her attention to some one outside. It 
was a gentleman‘on horseback, who was pass- 
ing at a slow pace. His head was bent on his 
breast. Suddenly, as he passed, he raised his 
head and threw over the house a quick, search- 
ing glance. They could see without being seen. 
They marked the profound sadness that was 
over his face, and saw the deep disappointment 
with which his head fell. 

‘*Scone Dacres!” said Minnie, as he passed 
on. ‘ How awfully sad he is!” 

Mrs. Willoughby said nothing. 

** But, after all, I don’t believe it’s me.” 

“Why not?” 

‘‘ Because he didn’t look at me a bit when he 
passed to-day. He looked at you, though.” 

‘* Nonsense !” 

“Yes, and his face had an awfully hungry 
look. I know what makes him sad.” 

“What ?” 

‘* He’s in love with you.” 

Mrs. Willoughby stared at Minnie for a mo- 
ment. Then a short laugh burst from her. 

‘** Child!” she exclaimed, “‘ you have no idea 
of any thing in the world but falling in love. 
You will find out some day that there are other 
feelings than that.” 

‘* But, Kitty dear,” said Minnie, ‘didn’t you 
notice something very peculiar about him ?” 

‘* What ?” 

**T noticed it. I had a good look at him. 
I saw that he fixed his eyes on you with—oh! 





such a queer look. And he was awfully sad 
too. He looked as if he would like to seize 
you and lift you on his horse and carry you off, 
just like young Lochinvar,” 

“Me!” said Mrs, Willoughby, with a strange 
intonation. 

‘*Yes, you—oh yes; really now.” 

“Oh, you little goose, you always think of 
people rushing after one and carrying one off.” 

‘*Well, I’m sure I’ve had reason to. So 
many people have always been running after 
me, and snatching me up as if I were a parcel, 
and carrying me every where in all sorts of 
places, And I think it’s too bad, and I really 
wish they’d stop it. But, Kitty dear—” 

“What ?” 

‘* About this Scone Dacres, Don’t you really 
think there’s something very peculiarly sad, 
and very delightfully interesting and pathetic, 
and all that sort of thing, in his poor dear old 
face ?” 

“T think Scone Dacres has suffered a great 
deal,” said Mrs. Willoughby, in a thoughtful 
tone. ‘‘But come now. Let us go to Ethel. 
She’s lonely.” 

Soon after they joined the other ladies, and 
talked over the project of goingto Rome. Lady 
Dalrymple offered no objection ; indeed, so far 
as she had any choice, she preferred it. She 
was quite willing at all times to do whatever 
the rest proposed, and also was not without 
some curiosity as to the proceedings during 
holy-week. Ethel offered no objections either. 
She had fallen into a state of profound melan- 
choly, from which nothing now could rouse her, 
and so she listened listlessly to the discussion 
about the subject. Mrs. Willoughby and Min- 
nie had the most to say on this point, and of- 
fered the chief reasons for going; and thus it 
was finally decided to take their departure, and 
to start as soon as possible, 

Meanwhile Girasole had his own thoughts and 
experiences, He had already, some time before, 
been conscious that his attentions were not want- 
ed, but it was only on the part of the other la- 
dies that he noticed any repugnance to himself. 
On Minnie’s part he had not seen any. In spite 
of their graciousness and their desire not to 
hurt his feelings, they had not been able to avoid 
showing that, while they felt grateful for his 
heroism in the rescue of Minnie, they could not 
think of giving hertohim. They had maneu- 
vred well enough to get rid of him, but Girasole 
had also manceuvred on his part to find them 
again. He had fallen off from them at first 
when he saw that they were determined on ef- 
fecting this; but after allowing a sufficient time 
to elapse, he had no difficulty in tracking them, 
and finding them at Naples, as we have seen. 

But here he made one or two discoveries. 

One was that Minnie already had an accept- 
ed lover in the person of Lord Hawbury. The 
lofty superciliousness of the British nobleman 
seemed to Girasole to be the natural result of 
his position, and it seemed the attitude of the 
successful lover toward the rejected suitor. 
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‘600 ROME!’ HE MUTTERED, BETWEEN HIS SET TEETH.” 


The other discovery was that Minnie herself 
was more pleased with the attentions of the En- 
glish lord than with his own. This was now 
evident, and he could not help perceiving that 
his difficulties were far more formidable from 
the presence of such a rival. 

But Girasole was not easily daunted. In the 
first place, he had unbounded confidence in his 
own fascinatio.s; in the second place, he be- 
lieved that he had a claim on Minnie that no 
other could equal, in the fact that he had saved 
her life ; in the third place, apart from the ques- 
tion of love, he believed her to be a prize of no 
common value, whose English gold would be 
welcome indeed to his Italian need and greed; 
while, finally, the bitter hate with which Lord 
Hawbury had inspired him gave an additional 
zest to the pursuit, and made him follow after 
Minnie with fresh ardor. 

Once or twice after this he called upon them. 
On the first occasion only Lady Dalrymple was 
visible. On the second, none of the ladies were 
at home. He was baffled, but not discouraged. 
Returning from his call, he met Minnie and Mrs. 
Willoughby. Hawbury was with them, riding 
beside Minnie. The ladies bowed, and Gira- 
sole, as before, coolly turned his horse and rode 
by the carriage, talking with Mrs. Willoughby, 
and trying to throw at Minnie what he intend- 
ed to be impassioned glances. But Minnie 
would not look at him. Of course she was 
frightened as usual, and grew excited, and, as 
before, talked with unusual animation to Haw- 
bury. Thus she-overdid it altogether, and more 
than ever confirmed Girasole in the opinion that 
she and Hawbury were affianced. 
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Two days after this Girasole called again. 
A bitter disappointment was in store for him. 
They were not there—they had gone, 
Eagerly he inquired where. 

‘*'To Rome,” was the reply. 

“To Rome!” he muttered, between his set 
teeth; and mounting his horse hurriedly, he 
rode away. 

He was not one to be daunted. He had set 
a certain task before himself, and could not easi- 
ly be turned aside. He thought bitterly of the 
ingratitude with which he had been treated. 
He brought before his mind the “stony British 
stare,” the supercilious smile, and the imperti- 
nent and insulting expression of Hawbury’s face 
as he sat on his saddle, with his chin up, strok- 
ing his whiskers, and surveyed him for the first 
time. All these things combined to stimulate 
the hate as well as the love of Girasole. He 
felt that he himself was not one who could be 
lightly dismissed, and determined that they 
should learn this, 


——_—_——— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
VAIN REMONSTRANCES, 


Hawsury had immolated himself for as 
much as half a dozen times to gratify Dacres. 
He had sacrificed himself over and over upon 
the altar of friendship, and had allowed him- 
self to be bored to death because Dacres so 
wished it. The whole number of his calls was 
in reality only about five or six; but that num- 
ber, to one of his taste and temperament, seemed 
positively enormous, and represented an im- 
mense amount of human suffering. 

One day, upon reaching his quarters, after 
one of these calls, he found Dacres there, mak- 
ing himself, as usual, very much at home. 

“Well, my dear fellow,” said Hawbury, 
cheerfully, ‘‘how waves the flag now? Are 
you hauling it down, or are you standing to 
your guns? ‘Toss over the cigars, and give an 
account of yourself.” 

‘*Do you know any thing about law, Haw- 
bury ?” was Dacres’s answer. 

se Law ?” 

© Ven.” 

‘No, not much. But what in the world 
makes you ask such a question as that? Law! 
No—not I.” 

‘¢ Well, there’s a point that I should like to 
ask somebody about.” 

‘*Why not get a lawyer?” 

‘¢ An Italian lawyer’s no use.” 

‘* Well, English lawyers are to be found, I 
dare say there are twenty within five minutes’ 
distance of this place.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to bother. I only want- 
ed to ask some one’s opinion in a general way.” 

‘Well, what’s the peint ?” 

‘¢Why this,” said Dacres, after a little hesi- 
tation. ‘You've heard of outlawry ?” 

‘Should think I had—Robin Hood and his 
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merry men, Lincoln green, Sherwood Forest, and 
all that sort of thing, you know. But what the 
mischief sets you thinking about Robin Hood ?” 

‘¢Oh, I don’t mean that rot. I mean real 
outlawry—when a fellow’s in debt, you know.” 

“Well?” 

“Well; if he goes out of the country, and 
stays away a certain number of years, the debt’s 
outlawed, you know.” 

“The deuce itis! Isit, though? J’vebeen 
in debt, but I always managed to pull through 
without getting so far. But that’s convenient 
for some fellows too.” 

‘I'm a little muddy about it, but I’ve heard 
something to this effect. I think the time is 
seven years. If the debt is not acknowledged 
during the interval, it’s outlawed. And now, 
’pon my life, my dear fellow, I really don’t know 
but that I've jumbled up some fragments of 
English law with American. I felt that I was 
muddy, and so I thought I’d ask you.” 

‘*Don’t know any more about it than about 
the antediluvians.” 

‘¢Tt’s an important point, and I should like 
to have it looked up.” 

‘¢Well, get a lawyer here; half London is 
on the Continent. But still, my dear fellow, I 
don’t see what you're driving at. You're not 
in debt?” 

*“¢ No—this isn’t debt; but it struck me that 
this might possibly apply to other kinds of con- 
tracts.” 

“Oh?” 

coven,” 

“¢ How—such as what, for instance ?” 

‘‘Well, you see, I thought, you know, that 
all contracts might be included under it; and so 
I thought that if seven years or so annulled 
all contracts, it might have some effect, you 
know, upon—the—the—the marriage contract, 
you know.” 

At this Hawbury started up, stared at Da- 
cres, gave a loud whistle, and then exclaimed, 

“ By Jove!” 

‘*T may be mistaken,” said Dacres, mod- 
estly. 

‘Mistaken? Why, old chap, you're mad. 
Marriage? Good Lord! don’t you know no- 
thing can abrogate that? Of course, in case 
of crime, one can get a divorce; but there is no 
other way. Seven years? By Jove! <A good 
idea that. Why, man, if that were so, the king- 
dom would be depopulated. Husbands run- 
ning off from wives, and wives from husbands, 
to pass the required seven years abroad. By 
Jove! You see, too, there’s another thing, my 
boy. Marriage is a sacrament, and you've not 
only got to untie the civil knot, but the clerical 
one, my boy. No, no: there’s no help for it. 
You gave your word, old chap, ‘till death do 
us part,’ and you're in for it.” 

At this Dacres said nothing; it appeared to 
dispel his project from his mind. He relapsed 
into a sullen sort of gloom, and remained so 
for some time. At last he spoke: 

** Hawbury !” 








“Well?” 

‘* Have you found out who that fellow is?” 

‘* What fellow ?” 

‘*Why that yellow Italian that goes prowl- 
ing around after my wife.” 

“Oh yes; I heard something or other to- 
day.” 

‘¢ What was it ?” 

“Well, it seems that he saved her life, or 
something of that sort.” 

‘* Saved her life!” Dacres started. ‘How? 
where? Cool, too!” 

‘Oh, on the Alps somewhere.” 

**On the Alps! saved her life! Come now, 
I like that,” said Dacres, with bitter intona- 
tion. Aha! don’t I know her? I warrant 
you she contrived all that. Oh, she’s deep! 
But how did it happen? Did you hear?” 

“Well, I didn’t hear any thing very definite. 
It was something about a precipice. It was 
Lady Dalrymple that told me. It seems she 
was knocked over a precipice by an avalanche.” 

“Was what? Knocked where? Over aprec- 
ipice? By awhat—an avalanche? Good Lord! 
I don’t believe it. I swear I don’t. She in- 
vented it all. It’s some of her infernal hum- 
bug. She slid off over the snow, so as to get 
him to go after her. Oh, don’t I know her 
and her ways!” 

‘Well, come now, old man, you shouldn't 
be too hard on her. You never said that flirt- 
ation was one of her faults.” 

‘** Well, neither it was; but, as she is a demon, 
she’s capable of any thing; an“ now she has so- 
bered down, and all her vices have taken this 
turn. Oh yes. Iknowher. No more storms 
now—no rage, no fury—all quiet and sly. Flirt- 
ation! Ha, ha! That’s the word. And my 
wife! And going about the country, tumbling 
over precipices, with devilish handsome Italians 
going down to save her life! Ha, ha, ha! I 
like that!” 

‘*See here, old boy, I swear you’re too sus- 
picious. Come now. You're going too far. 
If she chooses, she may trump up the same 
charge against you and the child-angel at Ve- 
suvius, Come now, old boy, be just. You can 
afford to. Your wife may be a fiend in hu- 
man form; and if you insist upon it, I’ve nothing 
to say. But this last notion of yours is nothing 
but the most wretched absurdity. It’s worse. 
It’s lunacy.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Dacres, in a milder tone; 
‘* perhaps she didn’t contrive it. But then, you 
know,” he added, ‘‘it’s just as good for her. 
She gets the Italian. Ha, ha, ha!” 

His laugh was forced, feverish, and unnat- 
ural, Hawbury didn’t like it, and tried to 
change the subject. 

“Qh, by-the-way,” said he, ‘you needn’t 
have any further trouble about any of them. 
You don’t seem inclined to take any definite 
action, so the action will be taken for you.” 

‘¢ What do you mean?” 

‘“*T mean that they are all going to leave Na- 
ples.” 
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To leave Naples!” 

Dacres uttered this in a voice of grief and 
surprise which astonished Hawbury and touch- 
ed him. 

‘‘Yes,” he said. ‘* You know they’ve been 
here long enough. They want to see Rome. 
Holy-week, you know. No end of excitement. 
Illumination of St. Peter’s, and all that sort of 
thing, you know.” 

Dacres relapsed into sombre silence. For 
more than half an hour he did not say a word. 
Hawbury respected his mood, and watched him 
with something approaching to anxiety. 

‘*Hawbury,” said he at last. 

“Well, old man?” 

“T’m going to Rome.” 

*“You—to Rome !” 

‘Yes, me, to Rome.” 

‘Qh, nonsense! See here, old boy. You'd 
really better not, youknow. Break itup. You 
can’t do any thing.” 

“T’m going to Rome,” repeated Dacres, stol- 
idly. ‘‘I've made up my mind.” 

‘¢But, really,” remonstrated Hawbury. ‘‘See 
here now, my dear fellow; look here, you know. 
By Jove! you don’t consider, really.” 

“Oh yes, Ido. I know every thing; I con- 
sider every thing.” 

‘¢ But what good will it do?” 

“Tt won't do any good; but it may prevent 
some evil.” 

‘* Nothing but evil can ever come of it.” 

“Oh, no evil need necessarily come of it.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Hawbury, who began 
to be excited. ‘Really, my dear fellow, you 
don’t think. You see you can’t gain any thing. 
She’s surrounded by friends, you know. She 
never can be yours, you know. There’s a great 
gulf between you, and all that sort of thing, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” repeated Dacres, catching his last 
words—‘‘ yes, a great gulf, as deep as the bot- 
tomless abyss, never to be traversed, where she 
stands on one side, and I on the other, and be- 
tween us hate, deep and pitiless hate, undying, 
eternal!” 

‘“*Then, by Jove! my dear fellow, what’s the 
use of trying to fight against it? You can’t do 
any thing. If this were Indiana, now, or even 
New York, I wouldn’t say any thing, you know; 
but you know an Indiana divorce wouldn’t do 
you any good. Her friends wouldn’t take you 
on those terms—and she wouldn’t. Not she, 
by Jove!” 

‘*T must go. I must follow her,” continued 
Dacres. ‘‘ The sight of her has roused a devil 
within me that I thought was laid. I’m a 
changed man, Hawbury.” 

‘*T should think so, by Jove!” 

*¢ A changed man,” continued Dacres. ‘‘Oh, 
Heavens, what power there isin a face! What 
terrific influence it has overa man! Here am 
I; a few days ago I was a free man; now am 
a slave. But, by Heaven! I'll follow her to 
the world’s end. She shall not shake me off. 
She thinks to be happy without me. She shall 


not. I will silently follow as an avenging fate. 
I can not have her, and no one else shall. ‘The 
same cursed fate that severs her from me shall 
keep her away from others. If I am lonely 
and an exile, she shall not be as happy as she 
expects. I shall not be the only one to suf- 
fer.” 

“See here, by Jove!” cried Hawbury, “ Real- 
ly. You're going too far, my dear boy, you know. 
You are, really. Come now. This is just like 
a Surrey theatre, you know. You're really ray- 
ing. Why, my poor old boy, you must give her 
up. You can’t do any thing. You daren’t call 
on her. You're tied hand and foot. You may 
worship her here, and rave about your child- 
angel till you’re black in the face, but you nev- 
er can see her; and as to all this about stopping 
her from marrying any other person, that’s all 
rot and bosh. What do you suppose any other 
man would care for your nonsensical ravings ? 
Lonely and an exile! Why, man, she’ll be 
married and done for in three months.” 

‘“*You don’t understand me,” said Dacres, 
dryly. 

“I’m glad that I don’t; but it’s no wonder, 
old man, for really you were quite incoher- 
ent.” 

‘And so they’re going to Rome,” said Da- 
cres. ‘Well, they'll find that I’m not to be 
shaken off so easily.” 

“Come now, old man, you must give up 
that.” 

‘And I suppose,” continued Dacres, with a 
sneer, ‘‘our handsome, dark-eyed little Italian 


cavalier is going with us. Ha, ha, ha! He’s 
at the house all the time, no doubt.” 

“Well, yes; he was there once.” 

** Ah! of course—quite devoted.” 

“Oh yes; but don’t be afraid. It was not 


to the child-angel. She appears to avoid him. 
That’s really quite evident. It’s an apparent 
aversion on her part.” 

Dacres drew a long breath. 

**Oh,” said he; ‘‘and so I suppose it’s not 
her that he goes after. I did not suppose that 
it was. Ohno. ‘There’s another one—more 
piquant, you know—ha, ha!—a devoted lover 
—saved her life—quite devoted—and she sits 
and accepts his attentions. Yet she’s seen me, 
and knows that I’m watching her. Don’t she 
know me?. Does she want any further proof 
of what I am ready to do? The ruins of 
Dacres Grange should serve her for life. She 
tempts fate when she carries on her gallantries 
and her Italian cicisbeism under the eyes of 
Scone Dacres. It ‘ll end bad. By Heaven, it 
will!” 

Scone Dacres breathed hard, and, raising his 
head, turned upon Hawbury a pair of eyes 
whose glow seemed of fire. 

“ Bad!” he repeated, crashing his fist on the 
table. ‘Bad, by Heaven!” 

Hawbury looked at him earnestly. 

‘¢ My dear boy,” said he, ‘‘ you’re getting too 
excited. Becool. Really, I don’t believe you 
| know what you're saying. I don’t understand 
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what you mean, Haven't the faintest idea what 
you're driving at. You're making ferocious 
threats against some people, but, for my life, 
1 don’t know who they are. Hadn’t you bet- 
ter try to speak so that a fellow can under- 
stand the general drift, at least, of what you 
say ?” 

“Well, then, you understand this much— 
I'm going to Rome.” 

‘¢ I'm sorry for it, old boy.” 

**And see here, Hawbury, I want you to 
come with me.” 

‘*Me? What for ?” 

“Well, I want you. I may have need of 
you.” 

As Dacres said this his face assumed so dark 
and gloomy an expression that Hawbury began 
to think that there was something serious in all 
this menace, 

‘*’Pon my life,” said he, ‘*my dear boy, I 
really don’t think you're in a fit state to be al- 
lowed to go by yourself. You look quite des- 
perate. I wish I could make you give up this 
infernal Roman notion.” 

‘**I’m going to Rome!” repeated Dacres, res- 
olutely. 

Hawbury looked at him. 

** You'll come, Hawbury, won't you?” 

‘* Why, confound it all, of course. I’m afraid 
you'll do something rash, old man, and you'll 
have to have me to stand between you and 
harm.” 

‘*Oh, don’t be concerned about me,” said 
Dacres. ‘I only want to watch her, and see 
what her little game is. I want to look at her 
ir. the midst of her happiness. She’s most in- 
fernally beautiful, too; hasn’t added a year or 
a day to her face; more lovely than ever; more 
beautiful than she was even when I first saw 
her. And there’s a softness about her that she 
never had before. Where the deuce did she get 
that? Good idea of hers, too, to cultivate the 
soft style. And there’s sadness in her face, too. 
Can it be real? By Heavens! if I thought it 
could be real I’d—but pooh! what insanity! 
It’s her art. There never was such cunning. 
She cultivates the soft, sad style so as to at- 
tract lovers—lovers—who adore her—who save 
her life—who become her obedient slaves! Oh 
yes; and I—what am I? Why they get to- 
gether and laugh at me; they giggle; they 
snicker—” 

‘*Confound it all, man, what are you going 
on at that rate for?” interrupted Hawbury. 
“ Are you taking leave of your senses altogeth- 
er? By Jove, old man, you'd better give up 
this Roman journey.” 

‘No, I'll keep at it.” 

‘“What for? Confound it! I don’t see your 
object.” 

““My object? Why, I mean to follow her. 
I can’t give her up. I won’t give her up. I'll 
follow her. She shall see me every where. I'll 
follow her. She sha’n’t go any where without 
seeing me on her track. She shall see that she 











ter. She shall find herself cut off from that but- 
terfly life which she hopes to enter. I'll be her 
fate, and she shall know it.” 

“By Jove!” cried Hawbury. ‘ What the 
deuce is all this about? Are you mad, or what? 
Look here, old boy, you're utterly beyond me, 
you know. What the mischief do you mean? 
Whom are you going to follow? Whose fate are 
you going to be? Whose track are you talking 
about ?” 

““Who ?” cried Dacres. ‘* Why, my wife!” 

As he said this he struck his fist violently on 
the table. 

‘The deuce!” exclaimed Hawbury, staring 
at him; after which he added, thoughtfully, 
*“by Jove!” 

Not much more was said. acres sat in si- 
lence for a long time, breathing hard, and puff- 
ing violently at his cigar. Hawbury said no- 
thing to interrupt his meditation. After an 
hour or so Dacres tramped off in silence, and 
Hawbury was left to meditate over the situa- 
tion. 

And this was the result of his meditations. 

He saw that Dacres was greatly excited, and 
had changed completely from his old self. His 
state of mind seemed actually dangerous. There 
was an evil gleam in his eyes that looked like 
madness. What made it more perplexing still 
was the new revulsion of feeling that now was 
manifest. It was not so much love for the child- 
angel as bitter and venomous hate for his wife. 
The gentler feeling had given place to the stern- 
er one. It might have been possible to attempt 
an a‘gument against the indulgence of the for- 
mer; but what could words avail against re- 
venge? And now there was rising in the soul 
of Dacres an evident thirst for vengeance, the re- 
sult of those injuries which had been carried in 
his heart and brooded over for years. The sight 
of his wife had evidently kindled all this. If 
she had not come across his path he might have 
forgotten all; but she had come, and all was 
revived. She had come, too, in a shape which 
was adapted in the highest degree to stimulate 
all the passion of Dacres’s soul—young, beau- 
tiful, fascinating, elegant, refined, rich, honored, 
courted, and happy. Upon such a being as this 
the homeless wanderer, the outcast, looked, and 
his soul seemed turned to fire as he gazed. 
Was it any wonder? 

All this Hawbury thought, and with full sym- 
pathy for his injured friend. He saw also that 
Dacres could not be trusted by himself. Some 
catastrophe would be sure to occur. He de- 
termined, therefore, to accompany his friend, 
so as to do what he could to avert the calamity 
which he dreaded. 

And this was the reason why he went with 
Dacres to Rome. 

As for Dacres, he seemed to be animated by 
but one motive, which he expressed over and 
over again: 

‘*She stood between me and my child-an- 


gel, and so will I stand between her and her- 


is mine. She shall know that she’s got a mas- | Italian!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ZOUAVE OFFICER, 


WHatTEVER trouble Ethel had experienced at 
Naples from her conviction that Hawbury was 
false was increased and, if possible, intensified 
by the discovery that he had followed them to 
Rome. His true motives for this could not pos- 
sibly be known to her, so she, of course, conclud- 
ed that it was his infatuation for Minnie, and 
his determination to win her for himself. She 
felt confident that he knew that she belonged to 
the party, but was so utterly indifferent to her 
that he completely ignored her, and had not 
sufficient interest in her to ask the commonest 
questionabouther, All this, of course, only con- 
firmed her previous opinion, and it also deepened 
her melancholy. One additional effect it also 
had, and that was to deprive her of any pleas- 
ure that might be had from drives about Rome. 
She felt a morbid dread of meeting him some- 
where; she did not yet feel able to encounter 
him; she could not trust herself; she felt sure 
that if she saw him she would lose all self- 
control, and make an exhibition of humiliating 
weakness. The dread of this was sufficient to 
detain her at home; and so she remained in- 
doors, a prisoner, refusing her liberty, brooding 
over her troubles, and striving to acquire that 
indifference to him which she believed he had 
toward her. Now going about was the very 
thing which would have alleviated her woes, but 
this was the very thing that she was unwilling to 
do; nor could any persuasion shake her resolve. 

One day Mrs. Willoughby and Minnie were 
out driving, and in passing through a street they 
encountered a crowd in front of one of the 
churches. Another crowd was inside, and, as 
something was going on, they stopped the car- 
riage and sat looking. The Swiss Guards were 
there in their picturesque costume, and the 
cardinals in their scarlet robes and scarlet 
coaches, and military officers of high rank, and 
carriages of the Roman aristocracy filled with 
beautiful ladies. Something of importance was 
going on, the nature of which they did not know. 
A little knot of Englishmen stood near; and from 
their remarks the ladies gathered that this was 
the Church of the Jesuits, and that the Pope in 
person was going to perform high-mass, and 
afterward hold a reception. 

Soon there arose a murmur and a bustle 
among the crowd, which was succeeded by a 
deep stillness. The Swiss Guards drove the 
throng to either side, and a passage-way was 
thus formed through the people to the church. 
A carriage drove up in great state. In this was 
seated an elderly gentleman in rich pontifical 
robes. He had a mild and gentle face, upon 
which was asweet and winning smile. No face 
is more attractive than that of Pio Nono. 

**Oh, look!” cried Minnie; ‘‘ that must be 
the Pope. Oh, what a darling!” 

Mrs. Willoughby, however, was looking else- 
where. 

‘ Minnie,” said she. 








‘What, Kitty dear ?” 

“Are you acquainted with any Zouave of- 
ficer ?” 

“ Zouave officer! Why, no; what put such 
a thing as that into your head, you old silly ?” 

** Because there’s a Zouave officer over there 
in the crowd who has been staring fixedly at 
us ever since we tame up,“and trying to make 
signals, and it’s my opinion he’s signaling to 
you. Look at him; he’s over there on the top 
of the steps.” 

“‘T won’t look,” said Minnie, pettishly. ‘‘ How 
do I know who he is? I declare I’m afraid to 
look at anybody. He'll be coming and saving 
my life.” 

‘*T’m sure this man is an old acquaintance.” 

** Nonsense! how can he be ?” 

‘Tt may be Captain Kirby.” 

“ How silly! Why, Captain Kirby is in the 
Rifles.” : 

‘Perhaps he is dressed this way just for 
amusement. Look at him.” 

**Now, Kitty, I think you're unkind. You 
know I don’t want to look at him ; I don’t want 
to see him. I don’t care who he is—the great, 
big, ugly, old horrid! And if you say any thing 
more, I'll go home.” 

Mrs. Willoughby was about to say something, 
but her attention and Minnie’s, and that of every 
one else, was suddenly diverted to another quar- 
ter. 

Among the crowd they had noticed a tall man, 
very thin, with a lean, cadaverous face, and long, 
lanky, rusty black hair. He wore a white neck- 
tie, and a suit of rusty black clothes. He also 
held a large umbrella in his hand, which he kept 
carefully up out of the way of the crowd. This 
figure was a conspicuous one, even in that crowd, 
and the ladies had noticed it at the very first. 

As the Pope drove up they saw this long, 
slim, thin, cadaverous man, in his suit of rusty 
black, edging his way through the crowd, so as 
to get nearer, until at length he stood immedi- 
ately behind the line of Swiss Guards, who were 
keeping the crowd back, and forming a passage- 
way for the Pope. Meanwhile his Holiness was 
advancing through the crowd. He reached out 
his hand, and smiled and bowed and murmur- 
ed a blessing over them. At last his carriage 
stopped. The door was opened, and several at- 
tendants prepared to receive the Pope and as- 
sist him out. 

At that instant the tall, slim stranger pushed 
forward his sallow head, with its long, lanky, 
and rusty black hair, between two Swiss Guards, 
and tried to squeeze between them. The Swiss 
at first stood motionless, and the stranger had 
actually succeeded in getting about half-way 
through. He was immediately in front of his 
Holiness, and staring at him with all his might. 
His Holiness saw this very peculiar face, and 
was so surprised that he uttered an involuntary 
exclamation, and stopped short in his descent. 

The stranger stopped short too, and quite in- 
voluntarily also. For the Swiss Guards, irritated 


| by his pertinacity, and seeing the Pope’s ges- 
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“Two OF THEM GRASPED THE STRANGER BY HI8 COAT COLLAR.” 


ture, turned suddenly, and two of them grasped 
the stranger by his coat collar, 

It was, of course, an extremely undignified 
attitude for the Swiss Guards, whose position is 
simply an ornamental one. Nothing but the 
most unparalleled outrage to their dignity could 
have moved them to this. So unusual a dis- 
play of energy, however, did not last long. A 
few persons in citizens’ clothes darted forward 
from among the crowd, and secured the stranger; 
while the Swiss, seeing who they were, resumed 
their erect, rigid, and ornamental attitude. The 
Pope found no longer any obstacle, and resumed 
his descent. Fora moment the stranger had cre- 
ated a wide-spread consternation in the breasts 
of all the different and very numerous classes 
of men who composed that crowd. The arrest 
was the signal for a murmur of voices, among 
which the ladies heard those of the knot of En- 
glishmen who stood near. 

‘It’s some Garibaldian,” said they. 

And this was the general sentiment. 

Several hours after this they were at home, 
and a caller was announced. It was the Baron 
Atramonte. 

** Atramonte!” said Lady Dalrymple. ‘*Who 
is that? We're not at home, of course. Atra- 
monte! Some of these Italian nobles. Real- 
ly, I think we have seen enough of them. Who 
is he, Kitty ?” 

“I’m sure I haven’t the faintest idea. I 
‘never heard of him in my life.” 

‘* We're not at home, of course. It’s a sin- 
gular way, and surely can not be Roman fash- 





ion, It’s not civilized fashion. But the Con- 
tinental nobility are so odd.” 

In a few minutes the servant, who had been 
dispatched to say, ‘‘ Not at home,” returned with 
the statement that the Baron wished particular- 
ly to see Miss Fay on urgent business. 

At this extraordinary message Lady Dal- 
rymple and Mrs. Willoughby looked first at 
one another, and then at Minnie, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*T’m sure J don’t know any thing about him,” 
said Minnie. ‘They alwaysteasemeso. Oh, 
do go and see who he is, and send him away— 
please! Oh, do, please, Dowdy dear!” 

‘* Well, I suppose I had better see the per- 
son,” said Lady Dalrymple, good-naturedly. 
‘‘There must be some mistake. How is he 
dressed?” she asked the servant. ‘‘Is he a 
military gentleman? Most of them seem to 
belong to the army.” 

“Yes, my lady. Zouave dress, my lady.” 

At this Mrs. Willoughby and Minnie looked 
at one another. Lady Dalrymple went away; 
and as no other was present, Ethel being, as 
usual, in her room, Mrs. Willoughby sighed and 
said, 

“T thought that man must know you.” 

“Well, I'm sure I don’t know him,” said 
Minnie. ‘‘I never knew a Zouave officer in 
my life.” 

‘* It may be Captain Kirby, under an assumed 
name and a disguise.” 

**QOh no, it isn’t. I don’t believe he would 
be such a perfect—monster. Oh dear! It’s 
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somebody, theugh. It must be, And he wants 
me. Oh, what shall I do?” 

‘‘Nonsense! Youneed not go. Aunty will 
see him, and send him off.” 

‘Oh, I do so hope he’ll go; but I’m afraid 
he won't.” 

After a short time Lady Dalrymple returned. 

‘‘ Really,” said she, ‘‘ this is a most extraor- 
dinary person. He speaks English, but not at all 
like an Englishman. I don’t know who he is, 
He calls himself a Baron, but he doesn’t seem 
to be a foreigner. I'm puzzled.” 

“T hope he’s gone,” said Mrs. Willoughby. 

‘¢‘No—that’s the worst of it. He won't go. 
He says he must see Minnie, and he won’t tell 
his errand. I told him that he could not see 
you, but that I would tell you what he wanted, 
and that you were not at home. And what do 
you think he said?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, Dowdy dear.” 

“ Why, he said he had nothing to do, and 
would wait till you came back. And he took 
his seat in a way that showed that he meant to 
wait. Really, I’m quite at a loss what to do, 
You'll have to see him, Kitty dear.” 

‘““What a strange person!” said Mrs, Wil- 
loughby. ‘It’s sorude. And don’t you know 
what he is? How do you know he isn’t an 
Italian ?” 

“Oh, his English, you know. He speaks it 
perfectly, but not like an Englishman, you know, 
nor like a Scotchman either, or an Irishman. 
I wonder whether he may not be an American ?” 

At this Minnie started. 

“Oh dear!” she said. 

“¢What’s the matter, darling ?” 

“An American! Oh dear! what will be- 
come of me!” 

‘*Why,” said Lady Dalrymple, ‘do you 
know him, then, after all?” 

‘¢Oh, I’m so afraid that I know him !” 

“Who is it, dear?” 

“‘Oh, Dowdy! Oh, Kitty!” 

‘*What’s the matter ?” 

“Tt must be that man. Oh, was there ever 
such a tronble—” 

‘¢Really, Minnie dearest, you are allowing 
yourself to get too agitated. Who is this per- 
son ?” 

‘‘ He—he’s—an—American.” 

“An American? Why, I just said that I 
thought he might be one. I didn’t know that 
you were acquainted with any.” 

‘*Oh yes; Idid get acquainted with some in 
—in Canada.” 

‘¢Qh; and is this man a Canadian?” 

‘*No, Dowdy darling; only an American.” 

‘¢Well, if he’s a friend of yours, I suppose 
you know something about him. But how sin- 
gular it is that you have so completely forgot- 
ten his name. Atramonte? Why, I’m sure 
it’s a very singular name for an American gen- 
tleman—at least it seems so to me—but I don’t 
know much about them, you know. ‘Teli me, 
darling, who is he?” 

‘*He—he saved my life.” 





“*What! saved your life? Why, my precious 
child, what are you talking about? It was the 
Italian that saved your life, you know, not 
this one.” 

‘Oh, but he did too,” said Minnie, despair- 
ingly. ‘‘I couldn’t help it. He would do it. 
Papa was washed away. I wish they all wouldn't 
be so horrid.” 

Lady Dalrymple looked in an equally despair- 
ing manner at Mrs. Willoughby. 

‘*What is it, Kitty dear? Js the child in- 
sane, or what does she mean? How could this 
person have saved her life ?” 

*'That’s just what distracts me,” said Min- 
nie. “They all do it. Every single person 
comes and saves my life. And now I suppose 
I must go down and see this person.” 

““Well, really, since you say he saved your 
life, perhaps it would be as well not to be un- 
civil,” said Lady Dalrymple; ‘‘ but, at the same 
time, he seems to me to act in a very extraor- 
dinary manner, And he calls himself a Baron. 
Do they have nobles in America?” 

**I’m sure I don’t know, Dowdy dear. I 
never knew that he was a Baron. He may 
have been the son of some American Baron; 
and—and— I'm sure I don’t know.” 

**Nonsense, Minnie dear,” said Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. ‘‘This man’s title is a foreign one. 
He probably obtained it in Italy or Spain, or 
perhaps Mexico. I think they have titles in 
Mexico, though I really don’t know.” 

‘* Why, of course, one isn’t expected to know 
any thing about America,” said Lady Dalrym- 
ple. ‘‘I can mention quite a number of En- 
glish statesmen, members of the cabinet, and 
others, who don’t know any more about Ameri- 
ca than I do.” 

‘*Do you really intend to go down yourself 
and see him, Minnie dear?” asked Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. 

‘*How can [help it? WhatamI todo? I 
must go, Kitty darling. He is so very positive, 
and—and he insists so. I don’t want to hurt 
his feelings, you know; and I really think there 
is nothing for me to do but to go. What do 
you think about it, Dowdy dear?” and she ap- 
pealed to her aunt. 

‘¢ Well, Minnie, my child, I think it would 
be best not to be unkind or uncivil, since he 
saved your life.” 

Upon this Minnie accompanied her sister to 
see the visitor. 

Mrs. Willoughby entered the room first, and 
Minnie was close behind her, as though she 
sought protection from some unknown peril. 
On entering the room they saw a man dressed 
in Zouave uniform. His hair was cropped 
short; he wore a mustache and no beard; his 
features were regular and handsome; while a 
pair of fine dark eyes were looking earnestly 
at the door, and the face and the eyes had the 
expression of one who is triumphantly await- 
ing the result of some agreeable surprise. Mrs. 
Willoughby at once recognized the stranger as 
the Zouave officer who had stared at them near 
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‘‘OATOHING MINNIE IN HIS ARMS, HE KISSED HER SEVERAL TIMES.” 


the Church of the Jesuits. She advanced with 
lady-like grace toward him, when suddenly he 
stepped hastily past her, without taking any 
notice of her, and catching Minnie in his arms, 
he kissed her several times. 

Mrs, Willoughby started back in horror, 

Minnie did not resist, nor did she scream, or 
faint, or do any thing. She only looked a little 
confused, and managed to extricate herself, aft- 
er which she took a seat as far away as she 
could, putting her sister between her and the 
Zouave. But the Zouave’s joy was full, and 
he didn’t appear to notice it. He settled him- 
self in a chair, and laughed loud in his happi- 
ness. 

“Only to think of it,” said he. ‘* Why, I 
had no more idea of your being here, Minnie, 
than Victory. Well, here you see me. Only 
been here a couple of months or so. You got my 
last favor, of course? And ain’t you regular 
knocked up to see me a Baron? Yes, a Baron 
—a real, live Baron! I'll tell you all about it. 
You see I was here two or three years ago—the 
time of Mentana—and fought on the Pope’s side. 
Odd thing, too, wasn’t it,foran American? But 





so it was. Well, they promoted me, and want- 
ed me to stay. But I couldn't fix it. I had 
business off home, and was on my way there 
the time of the shipwreck. Well, I’ve been 
dodgin’ all round every where since then, but 
never forgettin’ little Min, mind you,:and at 
last I found myself here, all right. I'd been 
speculatin’ in wines and raisins, and just dropped 
in here to take pot-luck with some old Zouave 
friends, when, darn me! if they didn’t make 
me stay. It seems there’s squally times ahead. 
They wanted a live man. They knew I was 
that live man. They offered me any thing I 
wanted. They offered me the title of Baron 
Atramonte. That knocked me, I tell you. 
Says I, I’m your man. So now you see me 
Baron Atramonte, captain in the Papal Zou- 
aves, ready to go where glory waits me—but 
fonder than ever of little Min. Oh, I tell you 
what, I ain’t a bit of a brag, but I’m some here. 
The men think I’m a little the tallest lot in 
the shape of a commander they ever did see. 
When I’m in Rome I do as the Romans do, 
and so I let fly at them a speech every now 
and then, Why, I’ve gone through nearly the 
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whole ‘National Speaker’ by this time. I’ve 
given them Marcellus’s speech to the mob, Bru- 
tus’s to the Romans, and Antony’s over Ceesar’s 
dead body. I tried a bit of Cicero against 
Catiline, but I couldn’t remember it very well. 
You know it, of course. Quousque tandem, you 
know. 

“Well, Min, how goes it?” he continued. 
“This is jolly ; and, what’s more, it’s real good 
in you—darn me if it ain't! I knew you'd be 
regularly struck up all of a heap when you heard 
of me as a Baron, but I really didn’t think you’d 
come all the way here to see me. And you do 
look stunning! You do beat all! And this 
lady? You haven’t introduced me, you know.” 

The Baron rose, and looked expectantly at 
Mrs. Willoughby, and then at Minnie. The 
latter faltered forth some words, among which 
the Baron caught the names Mrs. Willoughby 
and Rufus K. Gunn, the latter name pronounced, 
with the middle initial and all, in a queer, prim 
way. 

“ Mrs, Willoughby—ah!—Min’s sister, I pre- 
sume. Well, I’m pleased to see you, ma’am. 
Do you know, ma’am, I have reason to re- 
member your name? It’s associated with the 
brightest hours of my life. It was in your par- 
lor, ma’am, that I first obtained Min’s promise 
of her hand. Your hand, madam.” 

And, stooping down, he grasped Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s hand, which was not extended, and 
wrung it so hard that she actually gave a little 
shriek. 

“For my part, ma’am,” he continued, “I’m 
not ashamed of my name—not a mite. It’sa 
good, honest name; but being as the Holy 
Father’s gone and made me a noble, I prefer 
being addressed by my title. All Americans 
are above titles. They despise them. But be- 
ing in Rome, you see, we must do as the Ro- 
mans do; and so you needn’t know me as Rufus 
K. Gunn, but as the Baron Atramonte. As for 
you, Min—you and I won’t stand on ceremony 
—you may call me ‘ Roof,’ or any other name 
you fancy. I would suggest some pet name— 
something a little loving, you know.” 

In the midst of all this, which was poured 
forth with extreme volubility, the servant came 
and handed a card. : 

‘Count Girasole.” 





THE THREE SHIPS. 


Over the waters clear and dark 
Flew, like a startled bird, our bark. 


All the day long with steady sweep 
Sea-gulls followed us over the deep. 


Weird and strange were the silent shores, 
Rich with their wealth of buried ores; 


Mighty the forests, old and gray, 
With the secrets locked in their hearts away ; 


Semblance of castle and arch and shrine 
Towered aloft in the clear sunshine ; 





And we watched for the warder, stern and grim, 
And the priest with his chanted prayer and hymn. 


Over that wonderful northern sea, 
As one who sails in a dream, sailed we, 


Till, when the young moon soared on high, 
Nothing was round us but sea and sky. 


Far in the east the pale moon swung— 
A crescent dim in the azure hung; 


But the sun lay low in the glowing west, 
With bars of purple across his breast. 


The skies were aflame with the sunset glow, 
The billows were all aflame below; 


The far horizon seemed the gate 
To some mystic world’s enchanted state ; 


And all the air was a luminous mist, 
Crimson and amber and amethyst. 


Then silently into that fiery sea— 
Into the heart of the mystery— 


Three ships -went sailing, one by one, 
The fairest visions under the sun. 


Like the flame in the heart of a ruby set 
Were the sails that flew from each mast of jet; 


While darkly against the burning sky 
Streamer and pennant floated high. 


Steadily, silently, on they pressed 
Into the glowing, reddening west ; 


Until, on the far horizon’s fold, 
They slowly passed through its gate of gold. 


You think, perhaps, they were nothing more 
Than schooners laden with common ore? 


Where Care clasped hands with grimy Toil, 
And the decks were stained with earthly moil? 


Oh, beautiful ships, who sailed that night 
Into the west from our yearning sight, 


Full well I know that the freight ye bore 
Was laden not for an earthly shore! 


To some far realm ye were sailing on, 
Where all we have lost shall yet be won: 


Ye were bearing thither a world of dreams, 
Bright as that sunset’s golden gleams; 


And hopes whose tremulous, rosy flush 
Grew fairer still in the twilight hush: 


Ye were bearing hence to that mystic sphere 
Thoughts no mortal may utter here— 


Songs that on earth may not be sung— 
Words too holy for human tongue— 


The golden deeds that we would have done— 
The fadeless wreaths that we would have won! 


And hence it was that our souls with you 
Traversed the measureless waste of blue, 


Till you passed under the sunset gate, 
And to us a voice said, softly, *‘ Wait!” 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 





FREDERICK ON HORSEBACK, 


XVIII.—LIFE’S CLOSING SCENES. 

OWARD the end of the year 1775 the king 

had an unusually severe attack of the gout. 
It was erroneously reported that it was a danger- 
ous attack of the dropsy, and that he was man- 
ifestly drawing near to his end. The crown 
prince, who was to succeed him, was a man of 
very little character. The emperor of Germa- 
ny, Joseph II., thought the death of Frederick 
would present him an opportunity of regaining 
Silesia for Austria. The Austrian army was 
immediately put in motion and hurried to the 
frontiers of Silesia, to seize the province the 
moment the king should expire. This was 
openly done, and noised abroad. Much to the 
disappointment of the emperor, the king got 





well. Amidst much ridicule, the troops return- 
ed to their old quarters." 

Frederick was probably not surprised at this 
act on the part of the emperor. He undoubt- 
edly had sufficient candor to admit that it was 
exactly what he should have done under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Catherine of Russia had a son, Paul, her heir 
to the throne. It so chanced that she died just 
at the time prince Henry of Prussia was visit- 
ing St. Petersburg. Through his agency Paul 
was induced to take as a second wife a niece of 
Frederick’s, the eldest daughter of Eugene of 
Wiirtemberg. Thus the ties between Russia 





1 (Ruvres de Frédéric, vi. 124. 
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and Prussia were still more strengthened, so 
far as matrimonial alliances could strengthen 
them. The wedding took place in Berlin on 
the 18th of October, 1776. 

Several years now passed away with nothing 
specially worthy of record, Frederick did not 
grow more amiable as he advanced in years. 
Though Frederick was often unreasonable, pet- 
ulant, and unjust, and would seldom admit that 
he had been in the wrong,. however clear the 
case, it can not be doubted that it was his gen- 
eral and earnest desire that justice should be 
exercised in all his courts. 

In September, 1777, the king of Bavaria 
died. The emperor thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to annex Bavaria to Austria. ‘*Do but 
look on the map,” says Carlyle, in his peculiar 
style of thought and expression: ‘‘ you would 
say, Austria without Bavaria is like a human 
figure with its belly belonging to somebody 
else. Bavaria is the trunk or belly of the Aus- 
trian dominions, shutting off all the limbs of 
them each from the other; making for central 
part a huge chasm.” 

France would hardly object, since she was 
exhausted with long wars. England was busy 
in the struggle with her North American colo- 
nies. Russia was at war with the Turks, 
There was no power to be feared but Prussia. 

‘¢Frederick,” said Kaunitz, ‘‘is old and bro- 
ken. He cannot live long. Having suffered so 
much, he has an absolute horror of war. We 
need not fear that he will again put his armies 
in motion.” 

But no sooner did Frederick get an intima- 
tion that Austria was contemplating this en- 
largement of her domains than he roused him- 
self to prevent it with all the vigor of his ear- 
lier years. It was a very delicate matter; for 
Charles Theodore, the elector, and his neph- 
ew August Christian, heir to the electorate, a 
young gentleman of very illustrious pedigree, 
but of a very slender purse, had both been 
bribed by Austria secretly to co-operate in the 
movement. ‘The reader will be interested in 
Carlyle’s account, slightly abbreviated, of Fred- 
erick’s skill in diplomacy : 

“ Heir is a gallant enough young gentleman. 
Frederick judges that he probably will have 
haggled to sign any Austrian convention for 
dismemberment of Baiern, and that he will 
start into life upon it so soon as he sees hope. 

“* A messenger to him,’ thinks Frederick ; 
‘a messenger instantly; and who?’ For that 
clearly is the first thing. And a delicate thing 
it is; requiring to be done in profoundest se- 
crecy, by hint and innuendo rather than speech 
—by somebody in a cloak of darkness, who is 
of adroit quality, and was never heard of in 
diplomatic circles before, not to be suspected 
of having business of mine on hand. 

‘* Frederick bethinks him that in a late visit 
to Weimar he had noticed, for his fine quali- 
ties, a young gentleman named Gértz, late tu- 
tor to the young duke Karl August, a wise, 
firm, adroit-looking young gentleman, who was 





farther interesting as brother to lieutenant-gen- 
eral Von Gortz, a respectable soldier of Fred- 
erick’s, Ex-tutor at Weimar, we say, and idle 
for the moment; hanging about court there, 
till he should find a new function. 

“Of this ex-tutor Frederick bethinks him; 
and in the course of that same day—for there 
is no delay—Frederick, who is at Berlin, beck- 
ons general Gértz to come over to him from 
Potsdam instantly. 

‘«¢ Hither this evening, and in all privacy 
meet me in the palace at such an hour’ (hour 
of midnight or thereby); which of course Gortz, 
duly invisible to mankind, does. Frederick ex- 
plains: anerrand to Miinchen; perfectly secret, 
for the moment, and requiring great delicacy 
and address ; perhaps not without risk, a timor- 
ous man might say: will your brother go for 
me, think you? Gortz thinks he will. 

‘“*¢Here is his instruction, if so,’ adds the 
king, handing him an autograph of the neces- 
sary outline of procedure—not signed, nor with 
any credential, or even specific address, lest ac- 
cident happen, ‘ Adieu, then, herr general-lieu- 
tenant; rule is, shoes of swiftness, cloak of dark- 
ness: adieu!’ 

*¢ And Gortz senior is off on the instant, ca- 
reering toward Weimar, where he finds Gortz 
junior, and makes known his errand. Gdrtz 
junior stares in the natural astonishment ; but, 
after some intense brief deliberation, becomes 
affirmative, and in a minimum of time is ready 
and on the road, 

‘¢ Gértz junior proved to have been an excel- 
lent choice on the king’s part; and came to 
good promotion afterward by his conduct in 
this affair, Gortz junior started for Miinchen 
on the instant, masked utterly, or his business 
masked, from profane eyes; saw this person, 
saw that, and glided swiftly about, swiftly and 
with sure aim; and speedily kindled the mat- 
ter, and had smoke rising in various points. 
And before January was out, saw the Reisch- 
Diet, at Regensburg, much more the general 
gazetteerage every where, seized of this affair, 
and thrown into paroxysms at the size and com- 
plexion of it: saw, in fact, a world getting into 
flame—kindled by whom or what nobody could 
guess for a long time tocome. Gértz had great 
running about in his cloak of darkness, and 
showed abundant talent of the kind needed. 
A pushing, clear-eyed, stout-hearted man; 
much cleverness and sureness in what he did 
and forebore todo. His adventures were man- 
ifold; he had much traveling about: was at 
Regensburg, at Mannheim ; saw many persons 
whom he had to judge of on the instant, and 
speak frankly to, or speak darkly, or speak no- 
thing; and he made no mistake. 

‘We can not afford the least narrative of 
Gértz and his courses: imagination, from a 
few traits, will sufficiently conceive them. He 
had gone first to Karl Theodor’s minister: 
‘Dead to it, I fear; has already signed?’ Alas, 
yes. Upon which to Zweibriick the heir’s 
minister, whom his master had distinctly or- 
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dered to sign, but who, at his own peril, gallant 
man, delayed, remonstrated, had not yet done 
it; and was able to answer: 

*<¢ Alive toit, he? Yes, with a witness, were 
there hope in the world!’ which threw Gortz 
upon instant gallop toward Zweibriick Schloss 
in search of said heir, the young duke August 
Christian ; who, however, had left in the interim 
(summoned by his uncle, on Austrian urgency, 
to consent along with him); but whom Gortz, 
by dexterity and intuition of symptoms, caught 
up by the road, with what a mutual joy! As had 
been expected, August Christian, on sight of 
Gortz, with an armed Frederick looming in the 
distance, took at once into new courses and ac- 
tivities. From him no consent now; far other: 
treaty with Frederick; flat refusal ever to con- 
sent: application to the Reich, application even 
to France, and whatever a gallant young fellow 
could do. 

‘* Frederick was in very weak health in these 
months; still considered by the gazetteers to be 
dying. But it appears he is not yet too weak 
for taking, on the instant necessary, a world-im- 
portant resolution; and of being on the road with 
it, to this issue or to that, at full speed before the 
day closed. ‘ Desist, good neighbor, I beseech 
you. You must desist, and even you shall:’ 
this resolution was entirely his own ; as were the 
equally prompt arrangements he contrived for 
executing it, should hard come to hard, and 
Austria prefer war to doing justice.” 

While pushing these intrigues of diplomacy, 
Frederick was equally busy in marshaling his 
armies, that the sword might contribute its en- 
ergies to the enforcement of hisdemands. One 
hundred thousand troops were assembled in 
Berlin, in the highest state of discipline and 
equipment, ready to march at a moment’s 
warning. 

On Sunday, April 5, 1778, Frederick reviewed 
these troops, and addressed his officers in a 
speech, which was published in the newspapers 
to inform Austria what she had to expect. 
Eager as Frederick was to enlarge his own do- 
minions, he was by no means disposed to grant 
the same privilege to other and rival nations. 
The address of Frederick to his officers was in 
reality a declaration to the Austrian court. 

“Gentlemen,” said Frederick, ‘‘I have as- 
sembled you here for a public object. Most of 
you, like myself, have often been in arms with 
one another, and are grown gray in the service 
of our country. To all of us is well known in 
what dangers, toils, and renown we have been 
fellow-sharers. I doubt not in the least that 
all of you, as myself, have a horror of blood- 
shed; but the danger which now threatens our 
countries not only renders it a duty, but puts 
us in the absolute necessity, to adopt the quick- 
est and most effectual means for dissipating at 
the right time the storm which threatens to 
break out upon us, 

“‘T depend with complete confidence on your 
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soldierly and patriotic zeal, which is already well 
and gloriously known to me, and which, while 
I live, I will acknowledge with the heartiest 
satisfaction. Before all things I recommend 
to you, and prescribe as your most sacred duty, 
that in every situation you exercise humanity 
on unarmed enemies. In this respect let there 
be the strictest discipline kept among those un- 
der you. 

“To travel with the pomp of a king is not 
among my wishes; and all of you are aware that 
I have no pleasure in rich field-furniture ; but 
my increasing age, and the weakness it brings, 
render me incapable of riding as I did in my 
youth. I shall, therefore, be obliged to make 
use of a post-chaise in times of marching; and 
all of you have liberty to do the same. But 
on the day of battle you shall see me on horse- 
back; and there, also, I hope my generals will 
follow that example.” ' 

Kaunitz, the Austrian prime minister, was by 
no means prepared for this decisive action. In 
less than a week Frederick had one hundred 
thousand soldiers on the frontiers. Austria 
had not ten thousand there to meet them. 
Kaunitz, quite alarmed, assumed a supplicatory 
tone, and called for negotiation. 

‘¢Must there be war?” he said. ‘‘I am your 
majesty’s friend. Can we not, in mutual con- 
cession, find agreement ?” 

The result was a congress of three persons, 
two Prussians and one Austrian, which congress 
met at Berlin on the 24th of May, 1778. For 
two months they deliberated. The Austrians 
improved the delay in making very vigorous 
preparations for war. Frederick really wished 
to avoid the war, for he had seen enough of the 
woes of battle. They could come to no agree- 
ment. 

On the 3d of July Frederick issued his dec- 
laration of war. On that very day his solid 
battalions, one hundred thousand strong, with 
menacing banners and defiant bugle notes, 
crossed the border, and encamped on Bohemian 
ground. At the same moment the king’s broth- 
er, prince Henry, with another army of one hun- 
dred thousand men, commenced a march from 
the west to co-operate in an impetuous rush 
upon Vienna. ‘These tidings caused the ut- 
most consternation in the Austrian capital. 
An eye-witness writes : 

‘<The terror in Vienna was dreadful. I will 
not attempt to describe the dismay the tidings 
excited among all ranks of people. Maria 
Theresa, trembling for her two sons who were 
in the army, immediately dispatched an auto- 
graph letter to Frederick with new proposals 
for a negotiation.” 

Frederick had not grown old gracefully. He 
was domineering, soured, and irritable, finding 
fault with every body and every thing. As his 
troops were getting into camp at Jaromirtz on 
the 8th of July the king, weary with riding, 
threw himself upon the ground for a little rest, 
his adjutants being near him. A young officer 
was riding by. Frederick beckoned to him, 
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FREDERICK AND THE UNJUST JUDGES. 


and wrote, with his pencil, an order of not the 
slightest importance, and said to the officer, 
aloud, in the hearing of all, purposely to wound 
their feelings : 

‘*Here, take that order to general Lossow, 
and tell him that he is not to take it ill that 
I trouble him, as I have none in my suit that 
can do any thing,” It often seemed to give 
Frederick pleasure, and never pain, to wound 
the feelings of others. 

‘*On arriving with his column,” writes gen- 
eral Schmettau, “‘ where the officer—a perfect- 
ly skillful man—had marked out the camp, the 








king would lift his spy-glass, gaze to right and 
left, riding round the place at perhaps a hun- 
dred yards distance, and begin: 

‘** Look here, Sir, what a botching you have 
made of it again!’ 

** And then, grumbling and blaming, would 
alter the camp till it was all out of rule, and 
then say, ‘See there; that is the way to mark 
out camps.’ ””? 

Through the efforts of Maria Theresa there 
was another brief conference, hut it amounted — 
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tonothing. Neither party wished for war. But 
Austria craved the annexation of Bavaria, and 
Vrederick was determined that Austria should 
not thus be enlarged. Thus the summer pass- 
ed away in unavailing diplomacy, and in equal- 
ly unavailing military manceuvrings. While en- 
gaged in these adventures, Frederick received 
the tidings of the death of Voltaire, who breathed 
his last on the 20th of May, 1778. The soul 
of Frederick was too much seared by life’s 
stern conflicts to allow him to manifest or, 
probably, to feel any emotion on the occasion. 
He, however, wrote a eulogy upon the renown- 
ed littérateur, which, though written by a royal 
pen, attracted but little attention. 

During the winter Russia and France inter- 
posed in behalf of peace. The belligerents 
agreed to submit the question to their deci- 
sion. Austria was permitted to take a small 
slice of Bavaria; and for a time the horrors of 
war were averted, 

Soon after this an event occurred very char- 
acteristic of the king—an event which con- 
spicuously displayed both his good and bad 
qualities. A miller was engaged in a lawsuit 





against a nobleman. The decree of the court, 
after a very careful examination, was unani- 
mously in favor of the nobleman; the king, 
who had impulsively formed a different opin- 
ion of the case, was greatly exasperated. He 
summoned the four judges before him, de- 
nounced them ’in the severest terms of vitu- 
peration, would listen to no defense, and dis- 
missed them angrily from office. 

‘* May a miller,” he exclaimed, fiercely, ‘* who 
has no water, and consequently can not grind, 
have his mill taken from him? Is that just ? 
Here is a nobleman wishing to make a fish- 
pond. To get more water for his pond, he has 
a ditch dug to draw into it a small stream which 
drives a water-mill. ‘Thereby the miller loses 
his water, and can not grind. Yet, in spite of 
this, it is pretended that the miller shall pay 
his rent, quite the same as at the time when he 
had full water for his mill. Of course he can 
not pay his rent. His incomings are gone. 

‘* And what does the court of Ciistrin do? 
It orders the mill to be sold, that the noble- 
man may have his rent! Go you, Sir,” ad- 
dressing the grand chancellor, “about your 
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business, this instant. Your successor is ap- 
pointed; with you I have nothing more to do.” 
The other three were assailed in the same way, 
but still more vehemently, as the king’s wrath 
flamed higher andhigher. ‘‘ Out of my sight,” 
he exclaimed at last. “I will make an ex- 
ample of you which shall be remembered.” 

The next day, December 11, 1779, the king 
issued the following protocol in the newspa- 
pers: 

“The king’s desire always was and isthat every 
body, be he high or low, rich or poor, get prompt 
justice. Wherefore, in respect to this most un- 
just sentence against the miller Arnold, pro- 
nounced in the Neumark, and confirmed here in 
Berlin, his majesty will establish an emphatic 
example, to the end that all the courts of jus- 
tice in the king’s provinces may take warning 
thereby, and not commit the like glaring unjust 
acts. For let them bear in mind that the least 
peasant, yea, what is still more, that even a beg- 
gar, is, no less than his majesty, a human being, 
and one to whom due justice must be meted 
out. All men being equal before the law, if it 
is a prince complaining against a peasant, or 











THE LAST REVIEW. 


vice versa, the prince is the same as the peasant 
before the law. 

‘* Let the courts take this for their rule ; and 
whenever they do not carry out justice in a 
straightforward manner, without any regard of 
person and rank, they shall have to answer to his 
majesty for it.” 

The discarded judges were arrested, im- 
prisoned for a year, and fined a sum of money 
equal to the supposed loss of the miller. In this 
case the judges had heard both sides of the ques- 
tion, and the king but one side. The question 
had been justly decided. The case was so 
clear that the new judges appointed by the king, 
being conscientious men, could not refrain from 
sustaining the verdict. Still the king, who 
would never admit that he was in the wrong, 
ordered no redress for those who had thus suf- 
fered for righteousness sake. After Frederick’s 
death the court compelled the miller to refund 
the money which had been so unjustly extorted 
for damages. 

On the 29th of November, 1780, Maria 
Theresa died. The extraordinary character 
which she had developed through life was equal- 
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ly manifested in the hour of death. She died 
of congestion of the lungs, which created a pain- 
ful and suffocating difficulty of breathing. Her 
struggles for breath rendered it impossible for 
her to lie upon the bed. Bolstered in her chair, 
she leaned her head back as if inclined to sleep. 

‘* Will your majesty sleep, then?” inquired 
an attendant. 

‘* No,” the empress replied ; ‘‘ I could sleep, 
but I must not. Death is too near. He must 
not steal uponme. These fifteen years I have 
been making ready for him; I will meet him 
awake.” a 

For fifteen years she had been a mourning 
widow. Her husband had died on the 18th of 
August. The 18th day of every month had 
since then been a day of solitary prayer. On 
the 18th of every August she descended into the 
tomb, and sat for a season engaged in prayer 
by the side of the monuldering remains of her 
spouse. 

The emperor Joseph had been embarrassed 
in his ambitious plans by the conscientious 
scruples of his mother. He now entered into 
a secret alliance with the czarina Catherine, by 
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which he engaged to assist Catherine in her 
advance to Constantinople, While Catherine in 
her turn was to aid him in his encroachments 
and annexations to establish an empire in the 
West as magnificent as the czarina hoped to es- 
tablish in the East. 

Delighted with this plan, and sanguine in the 
hope ofits successful accomplishment, the czarina 
named her next grandson Constantine. Aus- 
tria and Russia thus became allied, with all 
their sympathies hostile to Frederick. Old age 
and infirmities were now stealing upon the king 
apace. Among the well-authenticated anec- 
dotes related of him, the following is given by 
Carlyle : 

** Loss of time was one of the losses Frederick 
could least stand. In visits, even from his broth- 
ers and sisters, which were always by his own 
express invitation, he would say some morning 
(call it Tuesday morning), ‘You are going on 
Wednesday, I am sorry to hear’ (what you never 
heard before). ‘ Alas! your majesty, we must.’ 
‘ Well, I am sorry; but I will lay no constraint 
on you. Pleasant moments can not last for- 
ever.’ This trait is in the anecdote-books ; 
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but its authenticity does not rest on that uncer- 
tain basis. Singularly enough, it comes to me 
individually, by two clear stages, from Fred- 
erick’s sister, the duchess of Brunswick, who, 
if any body, would know it well.” 

We have often spoken of the entire neglect 
with which the king treated his virtuous and 
amiable queen. Preuss relates the following 
incident : 

‘When the king, after the Seven Years’ War, 
now and then in carnival season dined with 
the queen in her apartments, he usually said 
not a word to her. He merely, on entering, 
on sitting down at table, and leaving it, made 
the customary bows, and sat opposite to her. 
Once the queen was ill of gout. The table 
was in her apartments; but she was not there. 
She sat in an easy-chair in the drawing-room. 
On this occasion the king stepped up to the 
queen and inquired about her health. The 
circumstance occasioned among the company 
present, and all over the town, as the news 
spread, great wonder and sympathy. This is 
probably the last time he ever spoke to her.”? 

‘““The king was fond of children; he liked 
to have his grand-nephews about him, One 
day, while the king sat at work in his cabinet, 
the younger of the two, a boy of eight or nine, 
was playing ball about the room, and knocked 
it once and again into the king’s writing opera- 
tion, who twice or oftener flung it back to him, 
but next time put it in his pocket, and went on. 
‘Please your majesty, give it me back,’ begged 
the boy, and again begged: majesty took no 
notice ; continued writing. Till at length came, 
in the tone of indignation, ‘ Will your majesty 
give me my ball, then?’ The king looked up; 
found the little Hohenzollern planted firm, hands 
on haunches, and wearing quite a peremptory 
air. ‘Thou art a brave little fellow. They 
won't get Silesia out of thee ?’ cried he, laugh- 
ing, and flinging him his ball.’ 

The fault-finding character of the king, and 
his intense devotion to perfecting his army, 
both increased with his advancing years. Aft- 
er one of his reviews of the troops in Silesia, in 
the year 1784, he wrote in the following severe 
strain to the commanding general : 

“ Potspam, September 7, 1784. 

“My pear GENERAL,—While in Silesia I 
mentioned to you, and will now repeat in writ- 
ing, that my army in Silesia was at no time so 
bad as at present. Were I to make shoemak- 
ers or tailors into generals, the regiments could 
not be worse. Regiment Thadden is not fit to 
be the most insignificant militia battalion of a 
Prussian army. Of the regiment Erlach the 
men are so spoiled by smuggling they have no 
resemblance to soldiers; Keller is like a heap 
of undrilled boors ; Hager has a miserable com- 
mander; and your own regiment is very medi- 
ocre. Only with graf Von Anhalt, with Wen- 
dessen, and markgraf Heinrich, could I be con- 
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tent. See you, that is the state I found the 
regiments in, one after one. I will now speak 
of their manceuvring. 

“Schwartz, at Neisse, made the unpardonable 
mistake of not sufficiently besetting the height 
on the left wing; had it been serious, the bat- 
tle had been lost. At Breslau, Erlach, instead 
of covering the army by seizing the heights, 
marched off with his division straight as a row 
of cabbages into that defile; whereby, had it 
been earnest, the enemy’s cavalry would have 
cut down our infantry, and the fight was gone. 

‘Tt is not my purpose to lose battles by the 
base conduct of my generals; wherefore I here- 
by appoint that you, next year, if I be alive, 
assemble the army between Breslau and Ohlau; 
for four days before I arrive in your camp, 
carefully manceuvre with the ignorant generals, 
and teach them what their duty is. Regiment 
Von Arnim and regiment Von Kanitz are to act 
the enemy; and whoever does not then ful- 
fill his duty shall go to court-martial; for I 
should think it a shame of any country to keep 
such people, who trouble themselves so little 
about their business.” ; 

The king seemed to think it effeminate and 
a disgrace to him as a soldier ever to appear in 
acarriage. He never drove, but constantly rode 
from Berlin to Potsdam. In the winter of 1785, 
when he was quite feeble, he wished to go from 
Sans Souci, which was exposed to bleak winds, 
and where they had only hearth fires, to more 
comfortable winter-quarters in the new palace. 
The weather was stormy. After waiting a few 
days for such a change as would enable him to 
go on horseback, and the cold and wind increas- 
ing, he was taken over in a sedan-chair in the 
night, when no one could see him. 

In August, 1785, the king again visited Si- 
lesia to review his troops. A private letter, 
quoted by Carlyle, gives an interesting view of 
his appearance at the time: 

‘¢ He passed through Hirschberg on the 18th 
of August. A concourse of many thousands had 
been waiting for him several hours. Outriders 
came at last; then he himself, the unique; 
and, with the liveliest expression of reverence 
and love, all eyes were directed on one point. 
I can not describe to you my feelings, which, 
of course, were those of every body, to see him, 
the aged king; in his weak hand the hat; in 
those grand eyes such a fatherly benignity of 
look over the vast crowd that encircled his car- 
riage, and rolled tide-like, accompanying it. 
Looking round, I saw in various eyes a tear 
trembling. 

‘* His affability, his kindliness, to whoever 
had the honor of speech with this great king, 
who shall describe it! After talking a good 
while with the merchants deputation from the 
hill country, he said, ‘Is there any thing more, 
then, from any body?’ Upon which the presi- 
dent stepped forward and said, ‘ The burned-out 
inhabitants of Greiffenberg have charged me to 
express once more their most submissive grati- 
tude for the gracious help in rebuilding; their 
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word of thanks is indeed of no importance ; but 
they daily pray God to reward such royal bene- 
ficence.’ The king was visibly affected, and 
said, ‘You don’t need to thank me; when my 
subjects fall into misfortune, it is my duty to help 
them up again; for that reason am I here.’” 

On Monday, the 22d of August, the great re- 
view commenced near Strehlen. It lasted four 
days. All the country mansions around were 
filled with strangers who had come to witness 
the spectacle. 

“The sure fact, and the forever memorable, is 
that on Wednesday, the third day of it, from 
four in the morning, when the manceuvres be- 
gan, till well after ten o’clock, when they end- 
ed, there was rain like Noah’s; rain falling as 
from buckets and water-spouts; and that Fred- 
erick, so inteut upon his business, paid not the 
least regard to it; but rode about, intensely in- 
specting, in lynx-eyed watchfulness of every 
thing, as if no rain had been there. Was not 
at the pains even to put on his cloak. Six 
hours of such down-pour; and a weakly old 
man of seventy-three past! Of course he 
was wetted to the bone. On returning to 
head-quarters his boots were found full of wa- 
ter; ‘when pulled off, it came pouring from 
them like a pair of pails,’”* 

Lafayette, lord Cornwallis, and the duke of 
York were his guests at the dinner-table that 
day. 
was very feverish, and at an early hour went 
to bed. The next day he completed his review. 
And the next day “‘ went—round by Neisse, in- 
spection not to be omitted there, though it dou- 
bles the distance—to Brieg, a drive of eighty 
miles, inspection work included.”* 

From this exhausting journey for so old a 
man the king returned to Potsdam through a 
series of state dinners, balls, and illuminations. 
On the night of the 18th of September he was 
awoke by a very severe fit of suffocation. It 
was some time before he could get any relief, 
and it was thought that he was dying. The 
next day gout set in severely. This was fol- 
lowed by dropsy. The king suffered severely 
through the winter. ‘There is no royal road 
through the sick-chamber to the tomb. The 
weary months of pain and languor came and 
went. ‘The renowned Mirabeau visited the 
king in his sick-chamber on the 17th of April, 
1786. He writes: 

“My dialogue with the king was very lively. 
But the king was in such suffering, and so 
straitened for breath, I was myself anxious to 
shorten it. That same evening I traveled on.” 

That same evening Marie Antoinette wrote 
‘from Versailles to her sister Christine at Brus- 
-sels : 

‘‘The king of Prussia is thought to be dying. 
I am weary of the political discussions on this 
subject as to what effects his death must pro- 
duce. He is better at this moment, but so weak 
he can not resist long. Physiqueis gone. But 
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a 
his force and energy of soul, they say, have oft- 
en supported him, and in desperate crises have 
even seemed to increase. Liking to him I ney- 
er had. His ostentatious immorality has much 
hurt public virtue, and there have been related 
to me barbarities which excite horror. 

‘*He has done us all a great deal of ill. He 
has been king for his own country, but a trouble- 
feast for those about him—setting up to be the 
arbiter of Europe, always assailing his neigh- 
bors, and making them pay the expense. As 
daughters of Maria Theresa, it is impossible we 
can regret him; nor is it the court of France 
that will make his funeral oration.”” 

The prince of Ligne, a very accomplished 
courtier, about this time visited the sick and 
dying king. During his brief stay he dined 
daily with the king and spent his evenings with 
him. In an interesting account which he gives 
of these interviews he writes : 

‘* Daily for five hours the universality of his 
conversation completed my enchantment at his 
powers. ‘The arts, war, medicine, literature, 
religion, philosophy, morality, history, and leg- 
islation passed in review by turns. The great 
times of Augustus and Louis XIV.; the good 
society among the Romans, the Greeks, and the 
French; the chivalry of Francis I.; the valor 
of Henry IV.; the revival of letters, and their 
changes since Leo X.; anecdotes of men of tal- 
ent of former days, and their errors; the ec- 
centricities of Voltaire; the sensitive vanity of 
Maupertuis; the agreeableness of Algarotti; 
the wit of Jordan; the hypochondriacism of the 
marquis D’Argens, whom the king used to in- 
duce to keep his bed for four-and-twenty hours 
by merely telling him he looked ill—and what 
not besides? All that could be said of the most 
varied and agreeable kind was what came from 
him, in a gentle tone of voice, rather low, and 
very agreeable from his manner of moving his 
lips, which possessed an inexpressible grace.” 

Dr. Moore gives the following account of a 
surprising scene, considering that the king was 
an infirm and suffering man seventy-three years 
of age: 

‘* A few days ago I happened to take a very 
early walk about a mile from Potsdam, and see- 
ing some soldiers under arms in a field at a 
small distance from the road, I went toward 
them. An officer on horseback, whom I took 
to be the major, for he gave the word of com- 
mand, was uncommonly active, and often rode 
among the ranks to reprimand or instruct the 
common men. When I came nearer I was 
much surprised to find that this was the king 
himself. 

** He had his sword drawn, and continued to 
exercise the corps for an hour after. He made 
them wheel, march, form the square, and fire 
by divisions and in platoons, observing all their 
motions with infinite attention ; and, on account 
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of some blunder, put two officers of the prince 
of Prussia’s regiment in arrest. In short, he 
seemed to exert himself with all the spirit of a 
young officer eager to attract the notice of his 
general by uncommon alertness.”? 

Frederick was very fond of dogs. This was 
one of his earliest passions, and it continued 
until the end of his life. He almost invariably 
had five or six Italian greyhounds about him, 
leaping upon the chairs and sleeping upon the 
sofas in his room. Dr. Zimmermann describes 
them as placed on blue satin chairs and couches 
near the King’s arm-cnair, and says that when 
Frederick, during his last illness, used to sit on 
his terrace at Sans Souci in order to enjoy the 
sun, @ chair was always placed by his side, which 
was occupied by one of his dogs. He fed them 
himself, took the greatest possible care of them 
when they were sick, and when they died buried 
them in the gardens of Sans Souci. The trav- 
eler may still see their tombs—flat stones with 
the names of the dogs beneath engraved upon 
them—at each end of the terrace of Sans Souci, 
in front of the palace. 

‘¢'The king was accustomed to pass his leis- 
ure moments in playing with them; and the 
room where he sat was strewed with leather 
balls with which they amused themselves. As 
they were all much indulged, though there was 
always one especial favorite, they used to tear 
the damask covers of the chairs in the king’s 
apartment, and gnaw and otherwise injure the 
furniture. ‘This he permitted without rebuke, 
and used only to say: 

‘¢* My dogs destroy my chairs; but how can 
Thelp it? And if I were to have them mend- 
ed to-day, they would be torn again to-morrow. 
So I suppose I must bear with the inconven- 
ience. After all, a marquise De Pompadour 
would cost me a great deal more, and would 
neither be as attached nor as faithful.’” 

One of Frederick’s dogs, Biche, has attained 
almost historic celebrity. We can not vouch for 
the authenticity of the anecdote ; but it is stated 
that the king took Biche with him on the cam- 
paign of 1745. One day the king, advancing 
on a reconnoissance, was surprised and pursued 
by a large number of Austrians. He took ref- 
uge under a bridge, and wrapping Biche in his 
cloak, held him close to his breast. ‘The sa- 
gacious animal seemed fully conscious of the 
peril of his master. Though of a very nerv- 
ous temperament, and generally noisy and dis- 
posed to bark at the slightest disturbance, he re- 
mained perfectly quiet until the Austrians had 
passed. 

At the battle of Sohr Biche was taken cap- 
tive with the king’s baggage. ‘The animal man- 
ifested so much joy upon being restored to its 
master that the king’s eyes were flooded with 
tears, 

On the 4th of July the king rode out for the 
last time. Not long after, the horse was again 





1 Dr. Moors, View of Society and Manners in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany. 





brought to the door, but the king found him- 
self too weak to mount. Still, while in this 
state of extreme debility and pain, he conduct- 
ed the affairs of state with the most extraordi- 
nary energy and precision. The minutest ques- 
tions received his attention, and every branch 
of business was prosecuted with as much care 
and perfection as in his best days. 

‘* He saw his ministers, saw all who had busi- 
ness with him, many who had little; and in 
the sore coil of bodily miseries, as Hertzberg 
observed with wonder, never was the king’s in- 
tellect clearer, or. his judyment more just and 
decisive. Of his disease, except to the doctors, 
he spoke no word to any body. 

*““The body of Frederick is a ruin; but his 
soul is still here, and receives his friends and 
his tasks as formerly. Asthma, dropsy, erysip- 
elas, continual want of sleep; for many months 
past he has not been in bed, but sits day and 
night in an easy-chair, unable to get breath 
except in that posture. He said one morning, 
to somebody entering, ‘If you happened to want 
a night-watcher, I could suit you well.’”? 

There is something truly sublime in the de- 
votion with which he, in disregard of sleepless- 
ness, exhaustion, and pain, gave himself to work. 
His three clerks were summoned to his room 
each morning at four o’clock. 

“My situation forces me,” he said, ‘‘ to give 
them this trouble, which they will not have to 
suffer long. My life is on the decline. The 
time which I still have belongs not to me, but 
to the state.” 

He conversed cheerfully upon literature, his- 
tory, and the common topics of the day. But 
he seemed studiously to avoid any allusion to 
God, to the subject of religion, or to death. He 
had from his early days very emphatically ex- 
pressed his disbelief in any God who took an 
interest in the affairs of men. Throughout his 
whole life he had abstained from any recogni- 
tion of such a God by any known acts of prayer 
or worship. Still Mr. Carlyle writes: 

‘*From of old, life has been infinitely con- 
temptible to him. In death, I think, he has 
neither fear nor hope. Atheism, truly, he 
never could abide: to him, as to all of us, it 
was flatly inconceivable that intellect, moral 
emotion, could have been put into him by an 
Entity that had none of its own. But there, 
pretty much, his Theism seems to have stopped. 
Instinctively, too, he believed, no man more 
firmly, that Right alone has ultimately any 
strength in this world: ultimately, yes; but for 
him and his poor brief interests, what good 
was it? Hope for himself in Divine Justice, 
in Divine Providence, I think he had not prac- 
tically any: that the unfathomable Demiurgus 
should concern himself with such a set of pal- 
try ill-given animalcules as one’s self and man- 
kind are, this also, as we have often noticed, 
is in the main incredible to him. 

* Inarticulate notions, fancies, transient as- 
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pirations, he might have, in the back-ground 
of his mind. One day, sitting for a while out- 
of-doors, gazing into the sun, he was heard to 
murmur, ‘ Perhaps I shall be nearer thee soon :’ 
and indeed nobody knows what his thoughts 
were in these final months, ‘There is traceable 
only a complete superiority to fear and hope ; 
in parts, too, are half glimpses ofa great motion- 
less interior lake of sorrow, sadder than any 
tears or complainings, which are altogether 
wanting to it.” 

Dr. Zimmermann, whose work on solitude 
had given him some renown, had been sent for 
to administer to the illustrious patient. His 
prescriptions were of no avail. On the 10th 
of August, 1786, Frederick wrote to his sister, 
the duchess dowager of Brunswick : 


“My ADORABLE S1sTER,—The Hanover doc- 
tor has wished to make himself important with 
you, my good sister; but the truth is, he has 
been of nouse tome. The old must give place 
to the young, that each generation may find 
room clear for it: and life, if we examine 
strictly what its course is, consists in seeing 
one’s fellow-creatures die and be born. In the 
mean while, I have felt myself a little easier for 
the last day or two. My heart remains invi- 
olably attached to you, my good sister. With 
the highest consideration, my adorable sister, 
your faithful brother and servant, 

‘« FREDERICK.” 


The last letter which it is supposed that he 
wrote was the following cold epistle to his ex- 
cellent wife, whom, through a long life, he had 
treated with such cruel neglect : 

‘* Mapam,—I am much obliged by the wish- 
es you deign to form; but a heavy fever I have 
taken hinders me from answering you.” 

Scarcely any thing can be more sad than the 
record of the last days and hours of this ex- 
traordinary man. Few of the children of Adam 
have passed a more joyless life. Few have 
gone down to a grave shrouded with deeper 


gloom. None of those Christian hopes which | 


so often alleviate pain, and take from death 
its sting, cheered his dying chamber. ‘To him 
the grave was but the portal to the abyss of 
annihilation. 

Days of pain and nights of sleeplessness 
were his portion. A hard cough racked his 
frame. His strength failed him. Ulcerous 
sores broke out upon various parts of his body. 
A constant oppression at his chest rendered it 


impossible for him to lie down. Gout tortured | 


him. His passage to the grave led through 
eighteen months of constant suffering. Dr. 
Zimmermann, in his diary of the 2d of August, 
writes : 

‘The king is very chilly, and is always en- 
veloped in pelisses, and covered with feather- 
beds. He has not been in bed for six weeks, 
but sleeps in his chair for a considerable time 
together, and always turned to the right side. 
The dropsical swelling augments. He sees it, 


but will not perceive what it is, or at least will 
not appear to do so, but talks as if it were a 
swelling accompanying convalescence, and pro- 
ceeding from previous weakness. He is de- 
termined not to die if violent remedies can saye 
him, but to submit to punctures and incisions 
to draw off the water.” 

Again, on the 8th, Dr. Zimmermann wrote: 
‘*'The king is extraordinarily ill. On the 4th 
erysipelas appeared on the leg. This announces 
bursting and mortification. He has much op- 
pression, and the smell of the wound is very 
bad.” ‘ 

On the 15th, after a restless night, he did not 
wake until eleven o'clock in the morning. Fora 
short time he seemed confused. He then sum- 
moned his generals and secretaries, and gave 
his orders with all his wonted precision. He 
then called in his three clerks and dictated to 
them upon various subjects. His directions to 
an embassador, who was about leaving, filled 
four quarto pages. 

As night came on he fell into what may be 
called the death-sleep. His breathing was pain- 
ful and stertorous; his mind was wandering 
in delirious dreams; his voice became inarticu- 
late. Atamoment of returning consciousness 
he tried several times in vain to give some ut- 
terance to his thoughts. Then, with a despair- 
ing expression of countenance, he sank back 
upon his pillow. Fever flushed his cheeks, and 
his eyes assumed some of their wonted fire. 
Thus the dying hours were prolonged, as the 
friendless monarch, surrounded by respectful 
attendants, slowly descended to the grave. 

His feet and legs became cold. Death was 
stealing its way toward the vitals. About nine 
o’clock Wednesday evening a painful cough 
commenced, with difficulty of breathing, and an 
ominous rattle in the throat. One of his dogs 
sat by his bedside, and shivered with cold; the 
king made a sign for them to throw a quilt 
over it. 

Another severe fit of coughing ensued, and 
the king, having with difficulty got rid of the 
phlegm, said, ‘‘ The mountain is passed ; we 
shall be better now.” These were his last words, 
The expiring monarch sat in his chair, but ina 
state of such extreme weakness that he was con- 
tinually sinking down, with his chest and neck 
| so bent forward that breathing was almost im- 
possible. One of his faithful valets took the 
king upon his knee and placed his left arm 
around his waist, while the king threw his right 
arm around the valet’s neck. 
| It was midnight. ‘ Within doors all is si- 
| lence; around it the dark earth is silent, above 
it the silent stars.” Thus for two hours the at- 
tendant sat motionless, holding the dying king. 
| Not a word was spoken; no sound could be 
| heard but the painful breathing which precedes 
| death, 

At just twenty minutes past two o’clock the 
| breathing ceased, the spirit took its flight, and 

the lifeless body alone remained. Life’s great 
| battle was ended, and the soul of the monarch 
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ascended to that dread tribunal where ‘prince 
and peasant must alike answer for all the deeds 
done in the body, It was the 17th of August, 
1786. The king had reigned forty-six years, and 
had lived seventy-six years, six months, and 
twenty-four days. 

One clause in the king’s will was judiciously 
disregarded. As a last mark of his contempt 
for his own species, Frederick had directed that 
he should be buried at Sans Souci by the side 
of his dogs. 

‘* All next day the body lay in state in the 
palace; thousands crowding, from Berlin and 
the other environs, to see that face for the last 
time. Wasted, worn, but beautiful in death, 





with the thin gray hair parted into locks, and 
slightly powdered.” 

At eight o’clock in the evening his body was 
borne, accompanied bya battalion of the Guards, 
to Potsdam ; eight horses drew the hearse. An 
immense concourse, in silence and sadness, fill- 
ed the streets. He was buried in a small chapel 
in the churchof the garrison at Potsdam. ‘There 
the remains of Frederick and his father repose 
side by side. 

“ Life’s labor done, securely laid 
In this, their last retreat: 


Unheeded o’er their silent dust 
The storms of life shall beat.” 


THE END. 





ANNE FURNESS. 


By Tue AvTHor or ‘‘ MABEL’s ProcrEss,’”’ ‘‘ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,”’ 
“VERONICA,”’ ETC. : 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


HERE had been two trustees under my 

mother’s marriage settlement. One, old 
Mr. Ashby—of whom mention has been made 
as being the former owner of the house in which 
Mr. Arkwright lived, now ia the possession of 
Matthew Kitchen—was dead, and no successor 
to him in the trust had been appointed. The 
other trustee was Mr. Cudberry. Him I re- 
solved to see without delay. I was aware that 
his consent would be necessary to enable my 
mother and myself to give up the settlement. 

Mother, when this consideration had first 
been presented to her, had almost despaired. 

‘*Your uncle Cudberry will never consent, 
Anne!” she had exclaimed. ‘‘ And I know 
well that he will say I am not doing my duty 
as a parent in allowing you to contemplate such 
a step for a moment.” 

‘*T do not despair, mother, of inducing him 
to consent. And as to what he will say—we 
must bear it as well as we may. It would be 
far easier to follow one’s conscientious convic- 
tions if all one’s friends looked on approvingly. 
But it seems to me that one of the most ne¢es- 
sary lessons to learn in life is to bear being 
blamed for doing right.” 

“But how are you to see Uncle Cudberry ? 
How shall [ send to him ?” 

**T will go to Woolling myself. Look here, 
mother darling; I want the matter to be set- 
tled by the time father returns. It will be easier 
and better for us all if you can meet him with 
the news that the thing is resolved upon than 
to leave it to him to broach the subject.” 

Mother kissed me fondly, but her eyes were 
full of tears. I was anxious to put an end to 
the irresolution which I knew would torment her 
until the matter should be irrevocably settled ; 
and I declared that I would set off at once. 

‘* But how are you to go, Anne? The horse 
is in town; and, even if it were not, Flower is 
gone, and there is no one to drive you. What 
shall we do?” 





“Do? I mean to walk to Woolling, mother. 
The day is fine. I know every inch of the 
road. Uncle Cudberry will send or bring me 
back. There is no difficulty. I shall really 
like the walk. It willdo me good. Take care 
of yourself, dear mother. Andif father returns 
before I come back, tell him that I hope to 
bring good news, and that I am quite cheerful 
and hopeful. I do believe that I see the be- 
ginning of the end of all our troubles!” 

It was a Jong walk from our house to Wool- 
ling, and the day was sunny, and the roads 
dusty. But I had said only the truth in declar- 
ing to my mother that I should like the walk. 
The air and exercise seemed to calm the ex- 
citement of my spirits, and my brain grew clear- 
er, and I was able to think with some calmness. 
At first it cost me an effort to enforce my 
wandering attention to the point I had to con- 
template—the arguments, namely, which were 
most likely to avail with Mr. Cudberry, and the 
probabilities for and against his consenting to 
my request. A thousand emotions and images 
distracted my thoughts, and made my pulse flut- 
ter. At length, when I reached a point in the 
road where a grassy lane intersected it, shaded 
by ancient trees, and quite deserted, 1 turned 
my footsteps aside on to its short, daisy-speckled 
sward, and sitting down on a hillock of moss that 
rose around the roots of an elm, I let my tears 
have way, and cried unrestrainedly. 

Then, having bathed my eyes and face in a 
little clear runlet that went gliding half-hidden 
in the long grass beneath the hedge, I arose and 
walked on, wonderfully refreshed and calmed, 
and so busied with my purpose that the first 
stile of the series that led across the Woolling 
meadows appeared close to me before I had 
thought I could have arrived within half a mile 
of it. 

Here I halted, and held brief debate with 
myself as to how I had best approach Mr. Cud- 
berry. I had a strong repugnance to entering 
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the house and demanding a private interview 
with him, under a cross-fire of questions from 
the assembled family. If I could but find him 
wandering about the farm! The corn was al- 
ready cut, or I should have been sure at that 


hour to find him among the reapers. All at | 


once I heard the sound of a gun, and in anoth- 
er minute I saw Uncle Cudberry’s stooping fig- 
ure crossing the stubble, two fields off, followed 
by his old dog Ponto. I sprang over the stile, 
and ran as swiftly as I could toward him, call- 
ing out, breathlessly 

“Uncle Cudberry! Uncle Cudberry! Will 
you stop aninstant? I want to speak to you.” 

His hearing was not very quick, but his eye- 
sight was as keen as ever; and as soon as he 
became aware of my approach he recognized 
me instantly, as I perceived, and stood still, gun 
in hand, waiting for me to come up with him. 

‘*Why, Miss Anne,” said he, in his usual 
slow manner, “is it you? Nothing amiss at 
home, is there ?” 

“No, That is—” 

“Your mother all right? Ah, well, get your 
breath a bit. It isn’t a pleasant running ground 
for a young lady, isn’t a stubble-field. Come 
along into the house.-—Down, Ponto!—The 
beast knows you. Come and get a—a sup of 
wine; or maybe you'd like a drink of butter- 
milk best this warm day ?” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Uncle Cudberry, I should 
like to say what I have to say to you out here, 
without going into the house.” 


He did not seem surprised. But then I nev- | 
er remembered to have seen him exhibit any | 


strong emotion of that sort. 

‘*Ah!” said he. ‘‘ Well, if that’s to be it, 
we may as well go and set ourselves down in 
the shade, if we can find abit. "Tisn’t a vast | 
sight o’ shade you'll find on Woolling Sore | 
no hedgerows; nothing but wire fences. My | 
neighbor, Sir George, cusses ’em up hill and | 
down dale every hunting season, But I don’t 
find as that injures the crops partic’larly, so I 


let him cuss away. I’ve rode to hounds, too, | 


in my day; but it was over other folks’ lands, 


And, mind ye, I never destroyed a fox in my | 


life. No, no; the man don’t draw breath in 
this county as can say a Cudberry of Woolling 
was ever known to be a vulpicide, as the news- 
paper chaps call it; and as I onderstand you 
got lessons in Latin from the parson at Hors- 
ingham, no doubt you know what that means, 


Miss Anne. But farming is farming, and fox- | 


hunting is fox-hunting. And here we are, and | 
we can set quiet here without having our brains | 
fried in our skulls. You see, I pay you the 


compliment of s’posing you have some to be | 


fried, Miss Anne. Tell you what, that’s more 
than I'd say of every young lady within a hun- 
dred miles around Brookfield parish church.” 


Talking on thus, in his slow, deliberate, dry | 
tones, he had led the way to a large barn that | 


stood in an isolated position on the edge of his 
farm, where it was bounded by one of the leafy, 


winding lanes I have spoken of as running! 


through the country that lay at the back of the 
Cudberrys’ house. 

The wide doors of the barn stood open. 
| Within, it looked dark and cool. Mr. Cudber- 
|ty drew forward a truss of straw near to the 
doorway, and bade me sit down on it. Then 
he carefully rested his gun against the wall, 
first assuring me that it was unloaded, took off 
his broad-brimmed felt hat, wiped his face and 
bald yellow head with a red cotton handker- 
chief, whistled to Ponto (who came and flung 
himself down with a flapping noise on the barn 
floor), and finally sat down on a heap of straw 
opposite to me, with his lean, gaitered legs 
stretched straight before him, his arms folded, 
and his eyes fixed vacantly on the sunny land- 
scape that lay before them, framed by the wide 
doorway. 

** Now,” said he, “ let’s hear.” 

I found it not easy to begin my task; but its 
very difficulty spurred me to waste no words in 
preparatory speeches, but to plunge straight to 
the point. 

“*Uncle Cudberry,” said I, ‘I want your 
consent, as my mother’s trustee, to our giving 
up her marriage settlement for the payment of 
father’s debts.” 

The leather gaiters, stretched out under my 
eyes, were not more absolutely devoid of any 
change in their tough surface than was Mr, 
| Cudberry’s countenance. 
| I paused and looked at him. He kept his 
| eyes fixed in the same unseeing way on the 
landscape, and after a minute’s silence observed, 
in the tone of one admitting the truth of some 
incontrovertible assertion : 
| ‘*Old Ashby’s dead. Yes, he’s dead surely.” 
| ‘¢He is dead, and no other trustee was ever 

| appointed to replace him. The matter, there- 
| fore, rests with you.’ 

I went on to put before him, with what force 
| I could, all the arguments in favor of his con- 
| senting to the scheme. I was aware that he 
listened; but I can not explain how I became 
aware of it, for his face remained as unchang- 
| ing as if it had been carved in wood. 

When I ceased speaking he turned his eyes 
| upon me—keen, hard, bright, black beads of 
| eyes—and said, 

‘¢ Well, this is a ser’ous business.” 

The remark appeared to me superfluous—just 
one of those unmeaning, word-wasting phrases 
| which are peculiarly irritating in moments of 
decisive importance. I reflected, however, in 
time to check any manifestation of j impatience, 
| that although the events of the last forty-eight 
hours had left indelible traces in me, and had 
carried me forever beyond the hazy, dreamy, 
debatable border-land that lies between child- 
hood and womanhood, yet they could not have 
| been expected to work any magical change in 
old Mr. Cudberry. That which he had been 
yesterday he was to-day, and would be to-mor- 
| row, 

‘*Yes,” said I, shortly ; ‘‘it is most serious.” 
‘*A pretty kind of a market your father has 
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brought his pigs to! I had heard something of 
this. But it’s worse than I could ha’ credited. 
"Bout as bad as can be, I reckon—hey ?” 

‘‘Not quite. There might have been no 
means of paying all claims. ‘t all events, we 
have this money—mother’s money—and we are 
resolved to give it up, if you will consent.” 

““Why—have you thought what you're ask- 
ing? Your mother, you know, she’s that soft 
and that fond of George as she’d give him her 
skin, or the two eyes out of her head. Ah, she 
would! and then say as it was he was to be pit- 
ied for having a blind wife. What differences 
there is in women!” added Mr. Cudberry, con- 
templatively. ‘ But as for you, you know,” he 
resumed, more briskly, ‘‘ it’s a horse of another 
color. You ain’t bound to give up your for- 
tin—'tis but a little bit o’ money, but still all 
you've got to look to—nor nobody wouldn't 
think o’ blaming you if you didn't.” 

‘As for blame or praise, Uncle Cudberry— 
the blame or praise of people who know little 
about us, and care less—I have made up my 
mind not to take that into consideration at 
all.” 

‘¢ Ah, well, my lass, I don’t know but what 
you're in the right of it. It’s the principle I’ve 
acted on—not quite all my life, I won’t say, but 
for many a long year past—and I found it an- 
swer. You do what suits yourself. The world 
‘ll come round to it in the long-run. As for 
the talk and jabber o’ fools, it’s like my neigh- 
bor Sir George’s cussing and swearing—it don’t 
hurt no man’s crops, that don’t.” 

**Then, Uncle Cudberry—” 

**Only—only you must be cock-sure as what 
you're doing will suit yourself! There’s the 
main point. Folks make terrible mistakes in 
haste, and repent ’em at leisure.” 

I repeated all my arguments with what pa- 
tience I could muster, and then Mr. Cudberry 
began to talk in his turn. 

The hours were passing, and my father would 
return home, and my mother would be awaiting 
me with wearing anxiety. But it was vain to 
hope to spur Mr. Cudberry’s mind to quicken 
its cautiously slow pace. It was vain to hope 
to check his tedious iteration by the assurance 
that I had already perceived and considered 
the objections he presented to me, and that they 
had not availed to shake my resolution. It 
was vain to hope to gather from his voice, or 
his face, or even from his words, what impres- 
sion I had made on him—what likelihood there 
was of his consenting to my petition. I forcibly 
controlled my quivering nerves, which would 
have prompted me to I know not what demon- 
strations of impatient excitement, and sat still, 
and held my tongue. 

At length I began to discern a little light—a 
little dim ray, that faintly struggled through 
the semi-opaque medium of Uncle Cudberry’s 
speech and manner. In coming to make my 
appeal to him I had not reckoned on finding 
him lenient to my father, sympathetic with my 
mother, or indulgent toward my own strong 








wish in the matter. But I had founded some 
hope upon a trait which I knew to be a strongly 
marked one in the old man’s character—family 
pride.. Oddly as it manifested itself, 1 well knew 
the feeling to exist in his breast, and to be, 
next to his love of power, and of money as pow- 
er, the feeling which most nearly approached to 
a passion in him. He was clannish. His wife’s 
relations, even to quite distant cousins, were in- 
cluded in his conception of ‘‘ the family.” Fur- 
ness of Water-Eardley had been an honored 
name in our county for generations, otherwise 
he would never have chosen one of that stock 
to be his wife. Of the greatness of his own an- 
cestors he had an idea which I believe would 
signally have amazed many of his grandee 
neighbors, could they have conceived its exist- 
ence. But Uncle Cudberry’s pride was of a 
very self-sufficing kind, and required no audi- 
ence. It partook, moreover, of the eccentricity 
and disdain for polite appearances which had 
grown up during a long life passed chiefly in 
rustic seclusion and among dependents and in- 
feriors. 

Gradually, as I have said, he allowed a glim- 
mer of his intentions to become apparent. 

‘* You're of age, you know—a woman grown, 
nota babby. You know, or might know, what 
it is you’re asking. J can’t be held responsi- 
ble like as if you was a child, or a giddy, vain, 
feather-headed thing like the most o’ the lasses. 
You’ve got sense and resolution. Better for 
your poor mother if she’d ha’ had a bit more 
o’ your sort o’ stuff in her. But that’s the 
Furness blood—never without a bit o’ mettle. 
Though maybe,” added Mr, Cudberry, with a 
shrewd glance from his bead-black eyes into 
my face—‘‘ maybe it takes a wrong turn now and 
then, as in George’s case. If my wife’s nephew 
George had put his mettle into—growing wheat 
say, or mangold-wurzel (1 doubt George’s is 
but poor wheat-land, most on it), or even kept 
steady to prize beasts, why things would ha’ 
gone very different. But he’s Furness of Wa- 
ter-Eardley, and—’twould be a crying shame 
in the county-side for him to smash up like a 
poor peddling little counter-skipping Jack of a 
Horsingham tradesman, as can no more tell 
you who his great-grandfather was than I can 
say what my great-grandson will be!” 

‘“‘They talked of the Bankruptcy Court,” 
said I, not without a touch of stratagem—wo- 
man’s cunning it is called in books !—cunning 
being a weapon never used by men (in war or 
otherwise) when they are indubitably strong 
enough to do without it. But my cunning was 
not of a very deep or finished sort. That in- 
ner, superior ‘‘me,” the conscience that watched 
my actions and motives, pitilessly spoiled the 
effect of the stroke by making me blurt out: 
‘¢But I don’t in my heart believe it would come 
to that, even without giving up the settlement. 
If we could not pay over the capital in a lump, 
we could and would devote the income; and 
creditors would not push us and press us beyond 
bearing. But still—” 
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‘¢Ah! and who’s to guarantee the expendi- 
ture of a penny of the income on paying of 
debts? Why, child, there might come more 
race-horses—more Horsingham stakes—more 
strokes of duck, good or bad. And would come! 
Best make a clean sweep, and get George off 
to Scotland, or wherever it be. Bankruptcy 
Court! Damn the Bankruptey Court!” 

I knew that I had gained my point. 

Not yet, though, was I let to depart. There 
was to be no flush of victory—no return, in the 
heat of triumph, to solace poor mother’s trem- 
bling heart. Uncle Cudberry had much more 
to say—or, rather, to say the same things many 
more times—before he distinctly gave the con- 
sent which I had been sure of so long ago. 

At length he did give it—not, indeed, quite 
explicitly, but in terms which were sufficiently 
unmistakable to me. ‘ Well, Anne, I shall 
come in to-morrow and meet the lawyer at 
Water-Eardley, or maybe bring him out to your 
father’s with me. I shall have a good deal to 
say to him. And I mustn’t get myse/f into a 
hobble, you understand, I must be clear in 
the eye of the law. That’s on’y fair and just.” 
Such was his fashion of agreeing to the request 
that had been made to him. 

‘Thank you, Uncle Cudberry, with all my 
heart!” Icried. ‘‘And mother will thank you 
too.” 

* You’re not a common kind of lass,” he an- 
swered, looking at me curiously. ‘You're as 
pleased now as if I had given you a fortin, 
‘stead o’ helping you to make away with ’un. 
Some folks might call you a fool for your pains, 
and will, you may take your oath. But I don’t. 
No; I’ve the name of being a close-fisted old 
chap. J know how folks talk of me; nobody 
better. But I tell ye what, I’d rather at any 
time of my life have married a woman as could 
give up her bit o’ cash for the honor of her fam- 
ily—ah, and have took her without a farthing— 
than I'd have had the biggest heiress in the land, 
if she came of a bad stock, and had low notions! 
No; J don’t think you a fool, Anne Furness.” 

I was anxious to be gone homeward with 
my news. Mr. Cudberry did not again offer to 
take me into the house, but he insisted that I 
should have some refreshment. He would or- 
der Daniel to get ready the “sociable,” and 
meanwhile he would himself bring me some 
wine and some food, if I would wait there in 
the barn. He would take no denial; and all 
I could obtain was his promise that Daniel 
should be ordered to make what speed he could 
in bringing the vehicle round for me. 

It was strange to me to wait alone in the 
great barn, watching Mr. Cudberry striding 
away on such an errand, and actually—yes, 
actually hurrying his pace! It was stranger 
still to see him come back in a very brief space 
of time, carrying a covered basket on one arm, 
and a bottle of wine under the other, and to 
hear him press me to eat a bit of cold fowl, and 
to drink some of the wine he had brought, with 
really hospitable warmth. He had forgotten no- 





thing. ‘There was bread and salt, and a bright 
glass goblet, into which he poured some of the 
pale yellow wine. ‘‘This,” said he, very delib- 
erately closing and then opening one eye, with- 
out stirring any other muscle of his face—which 
was his manner of winking—“‘ is neither cowslip 
nor raisin, my lass, This here is old sherry, as 
has been more than thirty years in my cellar, 
It’s as good a glass of pale sherry as is to be 
had in this county. You take a sup. Water? 
No; hang me if you do! The missis’s vint- 
ages are good enough to be drowned—this is 
meant to be drunk. If you want a drink o’ 
water, take a drink o’ water; but you don't 
have none o’ my old East India sherry with it— 
not a sup! I hate waste, and that would be 
waste with a vengeance!” 

I ate and drank very willingly, and should 
have enjoyed my meal, being healthy and hun- 
gry and tired, had it not been for my impa- 
tience to be gone. At length I heard the 
sound of wheels. Daniel had been ordered to 
await me at the last stile that gave access from 
the farm to the high-road. Mr. Cudberry in- 
sisted on accompanying me across the fields, 
and on seeing me into the vehicle. 

* Good-by, Uncle Cudberry. You will come 
to-morrow ?” 

“*T will come to-morrow.—Drive Miss Fur- 
ness home to Water-Eardley, and take care of 
her, Dan’l.” 

As I waved my hand to him out of the so- 
ciable, he took of his felt hat, and stood bare- 
headed in the sunshine, looking after me until 
I was out of sight. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


My father had reached home about half an 
hour before I did. He had brought Mr. Whif- 
fles with him; or, at any rate, Mr. Whiffles 
had come, and was then in the garden. Father 
had been greatly overcome on hearing of the 
errand I had gone upon; had reproached him- 
self, and declared that such a sacrifice ought 
not to be made; that Mr. Cudberry was bound 
to prevent it. But he had finally confessed 
that he saw no other way out of the difficul- 
ties that beset him—no other way to avoid 
disgrace, and, perhaps, a jail. Mr. Whiffles 
had stuck to him with the intention of making 
himself sure that father would, as he had prom- 
ised (afterward taking back his word, and then 
again giving it, in a terrible indecision and 
trouble of mind), make the proposition to mo- 
ther and myself. It had been at once a pang 
and a relief to my father to find his purpose an- 
ticipated. 

All this mother hurriedly poured into my 
ears as I was taking my hat and cloak off in 
my own room; blessing me, kissing me, and 
crying over me—poor mother !—all in a breath ; 
I, almost as hurriedly and incoherently, ex- 
changing for what she had to tell me my ac- 
count of what had passed at Woolling. 
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‘¢7'll go and speak to your father, my dar- 
ling. He is wandering up and down his own 
room, so miserable and restless! If he would 
but believe that there are better days in store ! 
But he can’t bring himself to look forward hope- 
fully yet. We must have patience.” 

Mother left me, and I went down stairs to 
see that some tea and cold meat were set forth, 
as she had bidden me. I found Mr. Whiffles 
in the sitting-room. He was dressed precisely 
as on the first occasion of my seeing him, and 
looked perhaps a shade redder about the face 
and throat, and certainly a good many shades 
dingier about the tight orange-colored gloves. 

‘* Your most obedient, miss,” said Mr. Whif- 
fles, voluntarily bowing, and involuntarily shak- 
ing his head at me. 

‘*Good-evening,” said I. ‘* Will you not sit 
down? ‘They are getting some refreshment. 
The meal will be ready immediately.” 

‘¢ You're very good, miss. And you are look- 
ing remarkably well. “Pon my word, I’m de- 
lighted to see you looking so well. It’s extraor- 
dinary, you know—quite extraordinary !” 

It would, indeed, have been extraordinary 
had it been true. My image in the glass told 
another story. But I did not think it neces- 
sary modestly to disclaim Mr. Whiffles’s com- 
pliment. It was evident enough that he was 
by no means at his ease. He rolled his pocket- 
handkerchief tightly between his orange-color- 
ed palms, and the nervous twitching of his head 
and settling of his chin in his collar became al- 
most incessant. , 

I had an idea that he had expected some 
demonstration of emotion on my part—he was 
aware of the errand I had been upon—and that 
he was a little puzzled and discomfited by not 
finding in my face that which he had antici- 
pated. I thought that the surest and swiftest 
method of relieving his mind would be to im- 
part to him the success of my attempt, and the 
consequent certainty that he would receive his 
money. And this, accordingly, I did, in a few 
words. 

‘*You don’t mean it, miss!” cried Mr. Whif- 
fles. “And you really went slap out—prompt, 
I mean—you really went out prompt and plucky 
—you’ll excuse me if I drop a phrase not so 
choice as you're accustomed to now and then. 
It is far from being intended as a liberty, miss 
—merely ‘abit, from association with far differ- 
ent walks in life.” 

I told him I was sure he would not willingly 
offend me, which he fervently protested was 
true. But still, despite the assurance that he 
would be paid all that my father owed him, 
Mr. Whiffles did not recover his composure. 
He still rolled his handkerchief between his 
hands, and jerked his head spasmodically. 
After a short pause he got up from his chair, 
and addressed me, in a very agitated manner, 
thus: , 

‘**Miss Furness, I’m aware that my position 
here at present is an unpleasant one; I dare 
say it’s mutually unpleasant—and, in fact, it 





must be. But this I will say, that any thing 
gamer than your conduct, and that of your hon- 
ored ma, I never met with in the whole course 
of my life! and I’ve naturally been a witness 
to a good deal of game conduct on and off the 
turf. It—it does you credit, miss, and honor. 
I assure you—I do assure you, Miss Furness, 
that, though sensible of my own deficiencies in 
the society of ladies to a greater extent than 
paps you’d credit, I—I must endeavor to ex- 
press to you how game [I think your conduct. 
Of course I’m aware that the unpleasantness of 
my position as your father’s creditor must act 
against me in your opinion. But, upon my 
honor and soul, if I’d known I should feel it as 
I do—I—I wouldn't have acted on Captain La- 
cer’s information! At—at least,” said Mr. 
Whiffles, pulling himself up as one conscious of 
having been carried away by his feelings—“ at 
least, I’m sure you wouldn’t take any advantage 
of any body, Miss Furness. And if I was a 
wealthy party, the case would be very different 
altogether. But as faras my means go, if time’s 
a hobject, or any accommodation in the way of 
bills might be acceptable, you’ve only to speak, 
Miss Furness; for I do assure you that gamer 
conduct I never met with in all my life.” 

Of all this speech, made with more jerks, and 
starts, and hesitating, and corrections of him- 
self than I can record, one phrase stuck par- 
ticularly in my memory—“ Captain Lacer’s in- 
formation.” It rang in my ears. ‘‘ Information!” 

‘*Would you have any objection, Mr. Whif- 
fles,” said I, “to tell me what was the nature 
of the information you speak of as having been 
given you by—Mr. Lacer?” 

‘Oh dear, Miss Furness—I—I don't know 
exactly,” said Mr. Whiffles, looking at me with 
a good deal of uneasiness, and some cunning 
in his eyes, and rubbing his chin with the hand- 
kerchief, now reduced to a compact hard ball. 

‘* You said—did you not ?—that you acted on 
information received from him.” 

“ Oh—well, you know; you mustn’t suppose, 
Miss Furness, that Captain Lacer put me up to 
the move! Quite the reverse. The Captain, you 
see—naturally—why, it didn’t suit his book al- 
together. In fact, not at all; it didn’t suit the 
Captain’s book. Though, at the same time, 
I’m sure he must feel proud, Miss Furness, when 
he reflects on the very—the extraordinary, I 
may say—game manner in which you have be- 
haved; your honored ma likewise. It arose in 
my mind out of hints dropped by the Captain, 
when speaking of certain most—most congrat- 
ulatory circumstances,” said Mr, Whiffles, bring- 
ing the phrase out with some complacency after 
a rather long hesitation—“ circumstances of a 
highly congratulatory kind, I’m sure, Miss Fur- 
ness—at least, as far as the gentleman is con- 
cerned! For really more game and noble con- 
duct I never was a witness to in the whole course 
of my life.” 

“Mr. Whiftles,” I said, mustering a sudden 
resolution, ‘‘you said just now that you would 
be willing to oblige me.” 
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‘“‘ Any thing in my power, miss, as a man far | 
from wealthy, and one who, however loth, is | 
bound to think of his corn-chandler’s quarterly 
accounts,” 

‘*T am not going to ask for money, Mr. Whif- 
fles,” 

“Don’t mention it, Miss Furness, I’m sure!” 
murmured Mr. Whifiles; but he looked re- 
lieved. 

‘* All I ask is that you would kindly and 
frankly tell me the truth,” 

Mr. Whitiles looked somewhat less relieved 
than before. He said, ‘‘ Yes, miss.” And his 
head twitched from right to left, and it was rath- 
er a long time before his chin settled itself again 
between his shirt-collars, 

“Tn the first place, it may relieve you from 
any constraint if I say that—that you need be 
under no apprehension of—of injuring Mr. La- 
cer in my parents’ opinion, or in mine. Mr. 
Lacer parted from us this morning. Our friend- 
ship with him is irrevocably broken.” 

Mr. Whiffles gave a long, low whistle, clapped 
his leg, and nodded his head thoughtfully, but 
not with much surprise, apparently. 

‘“*Am I right in supposing that Mr. Lacer 
told you that he—that I—” 

‘That you was engaged to be married to 
him, Miss Furness?” cried Mr, Whifiles, with 
sudden animation, and as if a light had broken 
in on his mind. ‘Yes, he did—three months 
ago and more. That you was a only child, and 
an heiress, and a great catch, Miss Furness ? 
Yes, he did! That, even supposing your father 
made ducks and drakes of the Water-Eardley 
property, there was a good bit o’ money tied 
tight up by your mother’s marriage settlement, 
which must unrevokably come to you, Miss Fur- 
ness? Yes, he did! That, consequently, any 
little temporary assistance that might be ad- 
vanced toward himself in the carrying on of va- 
rious little transactions on the turf would be 
sure to be repaid with interest so soon as ever 
you was his wife, and your money come into 
his hands, Miss Furness? Yes, he did! That 
Captain Lacer gave it out every wheres that he 
was going to marry a young lady of fortune, 
and got tick on the strength of it, Miss Furness ? 








Yes, he did! And do I think you a angelic 
young lady, ten million times too good for him, 
and a good riddance that he’s showed himself | 
in his true colors before it was too late, Miss 

Furness? Yes, I'm damned if I don’t!” 

The man had worked himself into a red-hot 
condition of excitement, and stood panting and 
jerking his head, and mopping his face with the 
tightly compressed handkerchief, as if he had | 
been undergoing some violent physical exertion. | 

‘‘Thank you,” said I, and my own velen | 
sounded strange tome. I was sick at heart. 

‘Miss Furness! Dear, dear; you’ve turned | 
so white ! and—I hope I haven’t done amiss ? | 
You—you asked me for the truth, you know.” 

‘* And I am sincerely obliged to you for it. 
Pray do not say any more to me just now.” 

He obeyed, and retired to the window, where | 





he stood silent, neither speaking nor looking at 
me. Presently my parents came down. I felt 
a strange embarrassment in meeting my father, 
I had not seen him since the proposition of the 
giving up of the settlement had been made. I 
believe Mr. Whiffles’s presence was not unwel- 
come to him as rende:ing any demonstration 
of feeling, any necessity of speaking to me on 
the subject of my morning’s errand, unbecom- 
ing. Father came into the room with a gloomy, 
depressed air. He took my hand, and pressed 
it, and stroked my hair quickly once or twice, 
but with averted face; and he did not speak 
during the meal, which we all partook of by- 
and-by, except to Mr. Whiffles, 

1 should think that not one of us was more 
heartily relieved than Mr. Whiffles when the 
repast came to an end, and he rose to go away. 
He had been in an obvious embarrassment 
what subject of conversation to choose. His 
own topic—racing, and all connected with it— 
he felt to be inadmissible in my mother’s pres- 
ence under the circumstances in which we were. 
He even was shy of praising the charms of 
Water-Eardley gardens, and of a.country life, 
being oppressed by the consciousness that they 
were, in fact and truth, oursno longer; and there 
were limits to even Mr. Whiffles’s power of re- 
peating to us, in his peculiar mournful and 
monotonous manner, that he really—really now, 
*pon his honor and word, had never had the 
pleasure of seeing us looking so remarkably and 
charmingly well as we were looking at that mo- 
ment during the whole course of his existence. 

At length he went away. When he was gone 
mother went and stood by my father, and. put 
her hand tenderly on his shoulder, and spoke 
to him in a low, caressing voice. He was ter- 
ribly downcast; would scarcely speak or lift 
his head, and scarcely seemed to hear or notice 
mother's words, 

All at once he clenched his fist, and struck 
the table heavily. 

“Tt ought not to be, Lucy! It shad/ not be, 
by—!” 

Mother put her hand upon his lips. 

* Dearest, it ought to be! Itis all settled. It 
is right, and we are more than content.” 

‘* Father,” said I, not without timidity, ‘if 
you are afraid that mother and I should be car- 
ried away by feeling and—and imprudence, you 
can’t think that of Uncle Cudberry ; and he saw 
that it was fitting the settlement should be 
given up.” 

Father did not answer; but he listened. 

‘* And if your desire is our happiness—as I’m 
sure it is—you must be sure you best consult it 
by letting us do our part, and take our share 
of the troubles that have come. And then, you 
know, father, it is not as if we were without a 
prospect or a hope. You have this situation 
in view. We may almost consider it yours, 
may we not? And you will go to it a free man, 
able to look the world in the face, and—and we 
shall all be much happier, dear father, She will 
be happier. Think of mother! How could she 
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bear to see you weighed down by debts you had 
no hope of paying? And whose feelings ought 
to be considered before hers ?” 

‘* My poor, brave lass!” cried father, open- 
ing his arms, ‘‘ you deserve a better father than 
ever I’ve beento you!” He pressed me to his 
breast in a tight clasp. 

Mother sobbed out, as she circled us both in 
her arms, ‘Oh, George, George! how can we 
be so ungrateful as to repine or fret when God 
has given us this dear child!” 

We wept together tears that were not all bit- 
ter. I bad not felt my heart drawn with such 
tenderness toward my father for many and 
many a day. How tremblingly thankful I was 
to remember that embrace long afterward! 


——.—_— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


At one o’clock the next day Mr. Cudberry 
came, and brought Mr. Crook, the lawyer, with 
him ; and my mother’s marriage settlement was, 
with due legal formalities, given up. 

Mr. Cudberry had a long private colloquy 
with my father, to which no one else was ad- 
mitted. 1 supposed him to be endeavoring to 
gain a clear understanding of the position of 
my father’s affairs. But this, as I gathered 
from a few words he let drop before leaving 
Water-Eardley, father either could'not or would 
not give him. Mr. Cudberry went away, with 
a very brief and cold ‘‘ good-by” to father; a 
quite cordial one, for him, to mother and me, 

‘“‘Y'd advise you, Mrs. George,” he said, 
dryly, “‘to induce George to get hold o’ one or 
other end of this tangle of troubles he’s made 
for himself, and try to unravel it a bit, It’s 
like squeezing water out of a flint, trying to get 
George to speak plain. I’m not a man as is 
fund o’ talking and confiding overmuch. But 
when a thing has to be said, I can make shift 
to say it—and to say it so as there shall be no 
mistake about what I mean.” 

‘*You must make allowance for George at 
this moment, Mr. Cudberry,” said mother, 
pleadingly. ‘‘He has gone through so much 
during this last week ; and he feels for ws—for 
Anne and me—and frets himself about what he 
‘calls this sacrifice more than is needful. He 
can’t be expected to have his old frank clear- 
ness of mind just yet.” 

‘“'Tell’ee what, Mrs. George. We all know 
about the sins o’ the fathers being visited on 
the children, What an amazing good look-out 
it ‘ud be for some on us if the virtues o’ the 
wives could be credited to the husbands !” 

And then Mr. Cudberry stolidly went his 
way. 

Before the lawyer took his leave he said to 
tae, in a matter-of-course tone, with a tinge of 
decent pity in it: 

‘¢ Sad thing for those poor Arkwrights, Miss 
Furness. You know the Reverend Edwin 
Arkwright and his family very well, do you 
not ?” 





‘*Yes, indeed. What is amiss? What has 
happened ?” 

“Oh, I thought you might have heard. An 
execution in the house. Landlord distraining 
for rent,” answered Mr, Crook, with a piece 
of red tape between his teeth, and his hands 
busy in putting up his papers, And then he, 
too, went away. 

Mother was almost as grieved as I was when 
I told her this news. 

‘*T should like to see them,” said I. 
help them, if I could. But that is out of my 
power. Grandfather will be a friend to them, 
I am sure, as far as hecan be. I wish—I wish 
I might go to Mortlands and speak to him!” 

Grandfather's name- had not been mentioned 
between us in all our talk about the giving up 
of my mother’s little fortune. We both knew 
that he would have opposed it with all his 
might if he had been consulted in the matter. . ’ 
And we had refrained from touching on a 
point so painful. Each had tacitly understood 
the other’s feelings in the matter. 

‘He will be very angry at first, Anne,” said 
my mother, with a quickly changing color in 
her face. And I knew that she was not al- 
luding to the Arkwrights. 

‘¢T think he will have some right to be an- 
gry that we did not tell him, mother dear, 
But your first duty, and mine, was to father. 
Grandfather is so wise and good that he will 
understand all that when his first vexation is 
past. WVexation for /imsel//, I mean. I fear 
he will be—be vexed for ws muchlonger. But 
we must have patience, I wish I might go to 
Mortlands.” 

‘*You would have a disagreeable task, my 
child, in telling—” 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps all Horsingham 
knows it by this time,” I answered, with a bit- 
terly mortifying remembrance of the occasion 
when those words had last been said to myself. 
‘* Besides, it must be faced some time. And 
you know, mother, we agreed the other day 
that we must learn to bear being blamed for 
doing right.” 

“Blame! My own darling, none should 
fall on you, at any rate. If blame there be, it 
is mine—all mine!” 

‘*No, mother, don’t let us talk in that way. 
But do you think I might—I could—do you 
think it would be right for me to go to Mort- 
lands ?” 

It was now my turn to color, as I painfully 
felt. Donald was at Mortlands. How could 
I meet Donald? 

We discussed the matter a little, talking 
with subdued voices. 

“It would be absurd to suppose that Don- 
ald’s presence ought to shut you out from your 
grandfather’s house, Anne,” said my mother. 
And I felt this to be reasonable and true. 
And I finally resolved to go to Mortlands, de- 
spite the mingled and painful emotions which 
made me shrink from meeting Donald Ayrlie. 
‘* And then, perhaps, I may not see him atall,” 
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I thought; and was conscious of a most un- 
reasonable sensation of discontent at that pros- 
pect also, 

I resolved to go, as I said; and having so 
resolved, there was nothing for it but to set 
out as speedily as might be, so as to arrive at 
Mortlands in good time; for I must walk, and 
the autumn days were growing very short. 

Yesterday had been the last day of the races. 
Most of the itinerant vagabonds who had been 
drawn by them to Horsingham were already on 
the march along the white highways, east, 
west, north, and south. Occasionally I met 
on my way to my grandfather’s house a cart or 
van drawn by wretched-looking beasts, with 
squalid men and women trudging alongside of 
it, following their wandering business under a 
heavy weight of poverty and hungry children. 
Poor, battered, disreputable nomads! There 
was one boy, who seemed, as far as my mem- 
ory served me, to be the very counterpart of a 
dazzling, spangled apparition I had admired on 
the occaston of those long-ago races to which 
I had been taken as a child, and whither 
grandfather had sternly forbidden that Donald 
should accompany us. 

The ‘ counterpart” was not spangled, though. 
He was dressed in a shabby, thrice shabby, 
little over-coat, from beneath which appeared 
two lanky, slender legs, clad in tight and un- 
speakably dirty white stockings. He wore a 
thick ankle-boot on one foot, the other was 
thrust into a broken, down-trodden slipper, and 
had a bandage round it. He had hurt it, I 
suppose, in his tumbling or dancing, poor 
child! and limped along painfully. But his 
pale, pretty face, and long curling hair were 
like those of the dazzling, spangled apparition 
that had once flitted across my limited field of 
vision like a magic-lantern picture. 

I found a little piece of money in my purse— 
a silver three-pence which had been hoarded 
there, why I know not, from the days when it 
was bright and new, and had grown tarnished 
—and gave it him. 

The boy took it in silent surprise, looked at 
it, and put it between his teeth —to test its 
genuineness, I conjecture. A bold, gaunt, 
copper-faced woman, with a baby at her breast, 
who walked beside him, turned to stare at me; 
as also did a black-bearded man, who carried 
along balancing-pole and a bundle. I hurried 
on, very flushed and confused, and was pain- 
fully conscious of the unflinching and curious 
observation of the whole family, until a turn in 
the road screened me from their view. And 
then I discovered that my foolish eyes were full 
of tears, 

A great disappointment awaited me at Mort- 
lands. My grandfather was absent; had been 
nuway more than a week, but was expected home 
that night, it might be as late as eleven o'clock. 
Eliza was at Alice Kitchen’s, helping to make 
her wedding-clothes. Mr. Donald was out in 
the town. 
these two days past, but he had been busy 


looking after some patients the doctor had left 
in his charge. Rose early and went out, and 
came home late, and looked fagged out. He 
had said he was thankful that Dr. Hewson was 
to be back that night; and so was Keturah, 
who gave me all this information. She was 
thankful, for she thought Mr. Donald wanted 
looking after himself. But he would drop 
down with worry and weariness before he'd neg- 
lect poor sick folks. However, the doctor was 
coming home, and then it would be all right, 

Keturah stopped short in her talk, and looked 
at me. She had not been speaking to me in 
her pleasantest manner. Her pale lips had not 
once parted into that rare smile which was wont 
when I first knew her to make her stern face 
beautiful in my childish eyes, and which had 
not lost its illuminating power. But when she 
had looked at me her manner changed and 
softened immediately. 

Was I tired? Was I not well? I looked 
far too white-—and surely—why, yes; let her 
feel my arm. I had grown thin! I must sit 
down at once, and rest. And I must have some 
wine and a sandwich—a nice dainty sandwich 
that she (Keturah) would cut in her best man- 
ner. Whathad I been doing to myself? But 
young people were so foolish! Never had any 
notion of taking their meals regular, or any 
thing. That was Mr. Donald’s case. He want- 
ed looking after like a baby in some things. 
Was my mother well? (‘‘ Miss Lucy,” Ketu- 
rah was not unapt to call her in moments of 
emotion.) And—and my father (with a little 
compression of the pale lips, and contraction 
of the jet-black brows, now looking blacker 
than ever by reason of the grayness of her hair)? 
Then it was I myself wanted taking care of, 
and when the doctor came back he must see 
to it. 

T learned from all this that nothing had trans- 
pired at Mortlands concerning the, to us, so 
momentous events of the last two days. My 
grandfather’s house, never very accessible to 
floating gossip, was jealously sealed against it 








during the race-week. Mortlands, for as long 
| as I could remember it, presented a very stern, 
or rather a very blank front to the outer world 
throughout that holiday-time. Of late years 
| my grandfather had naturally not grown more 
| indulgent to the races or any thing connected 
| with them. In fact, he had gone away from 
| Horsingham at this time to avoid any glimpse 
| or sound of them, as I well knew, although Ke- 
turah refrained from saying so. 

‘““Where is Mrs. Abram ?” I asked, looking 
| round the dining-room, wherein this colloquy 
| was taking place. 
| ‘There now!” cried Keturah, clapping her 
| hands once loudly together, and then clasping 
| them on her apron, ‘‘ It’s as queer a thing as 
| I ever see to watch how Mrs, Abram has took 
to the child. You may well ask where she is. 
Why, I suppose you don’t remember the day in 


He had not been himself at all! all your young life—barring Sundays, Christ- 


mas-days, and Good-Fridays—that Mrs. Abram 
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was any where at this hour except in that back- 
board of a chair as she chose for herself, fiddling 
with her wools, and knitting summer and win- 
ter. No; to be sure you can’t. And now 
where is she, think you? Out in the garden, 
walking round and round, or up and down, or 
wherever she’s bid to by the little ’un, and car- 
rying a big soft ball she made for her herself, 
and ready to play with it too, poor soul! if she’s 
ordered. Just you think of Mrs, Abram play- 
ing at ball!” 

“Who? What child? What little one?” 
cried I, in profound bewilderment. 

“Why, little Jane Arkwright. Haven’t you 
heard of the Arkwrights? Lord!, I thought 
you got-all the news out at Water-Eardley, 
what with Mr. Sam Cudberry and—and others, 
as seems to confine their business in life to talk- 
ing about the business of other folks! "Tain’t 
the kind of trade I should ’prentice a son of 
mine to myself; but I suppose it’s a genteel 
calling.” 

“‘T have heard that there is an execution 
in Mr. Arkwright’s house. I only heard it 
accidentally this morning, Keturah. Matthew 
Kitchen has been very hard—very cruel, I 
think. Poor Mr. Arkwright!” 

‘“*Matthew Kitchen! Ugh!” with a back- 
ward sweep of the hand expressive of fierce dis- 
dain. ‘For goodness sake don’t let me begin 
about that! But we’ve got all the children 
here except the eldest, Lizzie. She's a help to 
her mother, poor little lass !” 

‘**Got all the children here? At Mortlands ?” 

** At this identical minute they're at school 
—all but little Jane. It was mostly Mr. Don- 
ald’s doing—his and mine between us. Mrs. 
Abram put herself into a quandary about it, 
your grandfather being away. But Mr. Don- 
ald and me thought that master wouldn’t dis- 
approve of having the little things stowed away 
here till their father and mother can turn round 
a bit, and see what’s to be done. There’s room 
enough for the bairns, and they’re very quiet 
and good, and most of the day they’re at 
school.” 

‘*T feel sure that grandfather will not disap- 
prove,” 

“Well, and then Mrs. Abram she come 
round in the wonderfulest way to little Jane. 
Jane’s a real tyrant over her, and orders her 
about in her positive little fashion, as it’s a cu- 
rious sight to see.” 

It was a curious sight to see, as I afterward 
witnessed for myself, little Jane, with staid sa- 
gacity and an air of responsibility, taking the 
lead, and compelling Mrs. Abram to follow. 
The child was not naughty, or capricious, or 
troublesome. She had simply perceived that 
in that superior bulk, clad in sombre garments, 
there resided no intellectual power, that was 
equal to the task of governing her, She had 
further perceived that the adult creature was 
gentle, and not indisposed to submit, whereupon 
Jane proceeded to exact submission with a 
queer mixture of baby selfishness and old-fash- 





ioned gravity. And not the ldast curious part 
of the spectacle was Mrs. Abram’s behavior 
under this yoke. The poor woman was dimly 
aware that there was good chance of the child’s 
becoming terribly spoiled under her auspices ; 
and this prospect preying on her conscience, 
Mrs, Abram endeavored, every now and then, 
to assert some authority by suggesting a course 
of proceeding different from that which Miss 
Jane had decided upon for herself; but as, un- 
fortunately, poor Mrs. Abram’s suggestions 
were mostly devoid of any solid basis of reason, 
Jane put them aside with a sort of serene good 
sense, and pursued her own way with the ju- 
dicious solemnity of a veteran, 

I explained to Keturah that my immediate 
errand in Horsingham had been to endeavor to 
see Mrs, Arkwright, if my seeing her could in 
any wise serve or comfort her. Keturah did 
not seem to entertain the notion favorably. 

‘* Best not see her, I think,” she said. ‘* Not 


you,” 


‘““Why not?” was my natural inquiry; and 
it was with difficulty that I drew from the old 
woman the fact that Mrs. Arkwright, in her 
trouble and soreness of heart, was breathing 
much wrath against my father, whom she ac- 
cused of being indirectly—and not so very in- 
directly—the cause of the misfortune that had 
come upon her home. 

“Tt is incredibly unjast!” cried I, hotly. 
‘¢ How in Heaven’s name can my father be re- 
sponsible for Matthew Kitchen’s harsh behav- 
ior?” But even as the words were passing 
my lips I remembered Selina’s taunting speech 
to my mother: ‘‘ You had better make Mr. Fur- 
ness pay my husband what he owes him. Then, 
perhaps, Mr. Kitchen will be able to afford to 
be patient with the parson.” 

That was the gist of Selina’s words ; and al- 
though I did not believe in the least that my 
father’s payment or non-payment of his debts 
to Matthew Kitchen had at all influenced the 
latter’s proceedings toward the Arkwrights, yet 
I perceived at once what use Selina and her 
husband might make of the plea to Mrs. Ark- 
wright. Doubtless they had made unscrupu- 
lous use of it. Keturah confirmed my thought. 
Yes; they had made out that Mr, Furness of 
Water-Eardley had a deal to do with driving 
Matthew to strong measures. And then Mrs. 
Arkwright, poor, harassed body! saw that 
there was no execution put into Water-Eardley. 
Things went on there as prosperously as ever, 
to all appearance. That made her wild. She 
was a jealous temper, and terribly fierce when 
her husband or children were hurt or threat- 
ened. I must not be too hard on Mrs, Ark- 
wright. So said Keturah. 

I could only return to Water-Eardley—not 
with a light heart, as may be guessed. Every 
thing had turned out disappointingly. I had 
not seen the Arkwrights; I had not seen my 
grandfather. My errand had been in vain, or 
worse than vain. 

As I was preparing to leave Morilands there 
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came a sharp ring at the garden gate. I start- 
ed so violently and visibly at the sound that 
Keturah took occasion to remark that I had 
always been a nervous kind of being, but that 
now she fairly found I'd got to a pitch of nerv- 
ousness that made her quiver again only to see 
me; and began a second homily on the neces- 
sity of my being looked after. 

“To think of jumping like that at the sound 
of the postman’s ring! Why, child, you must 
be regularly overstrained, body and mind.” 

“Oh, the postman! Was it the postman?” 

“Ay! Whoelse? I xnow his way of jerk- 
ing the bell. Bark and port-wine for you, 
Miss Anne, I should say! But the doctor ’Il 
know what's right when he sees you.” 

There were two letters: one addressed to 
Donald Ayrlie in my grandfather’s hand 
(“* That’s to say what o’clock master is to arrive 
to-night, I’d lay a wager,” observed Keturah, 
looking at it eagerly); and the other for grand- 
father himself, 

‘*Look at the post-mark of this one, Miss 
Anne. Is it from Scotland ?” 

“Yes; it is from Scotland.” 

** Ay, and with a big grand red seal. Mas- 
ter said that if any letter came from Scotland 
while he was away, it was to be sent up to 
Water-Eurdley, and your mother was to open 
it. It would be on Mr. Furness’s business, 
master said, and he’d be eager to see it. Per- 
haps you'll take it with you, Miss Anne ?” 

I did take it, incurring much anxious and 
disquieted observation from Keturah by my 
tremulous manner of doing so. 

This letter was doubtless from Colonel 
Fisher. It was to confirm father in the situa- 
tion that had been applied for. It was a good 
omen—its arriving directly after the giving up 
of the settlement. The thought was foolish, 
but I could not help being superstitious. I 
hastened home, unconscious of fatigue, and 
ran into mother’s sitting-room, holding the let- 
ter tightly clasped in my hand. 


RELIGIOUS RELICS IN LONDON. 


T is a strange, many-sided world, this world 

of London. In going around it one feels 
almost equal to Captain Cook after his cireum- 
navigation of the globe, and has, if he have 
watched keenly, as many adventures and curi- 
ous tribes to tell of; nay, he is likely to feel 
that he has blended some of the achievements 
of Lyell with those of Cook, and burrowed 
through the eocenes, miocenes, and drifts of 
humanity. So long as the normal work of life 
keeps the millions of the Great City bound to 
their monotonous tread-mill of toil there is an 
appearance of dreary uniformity about them ; 
but let a day of release come, a bright holiday, 
and it is at once shown how superficial is this 
uniformity. Each one then puts forth what is in 
him or her; each seeks pleasure after an idio- 
syncratic fashion; queer habits and customs 
creep forth to the light; and one is suddenly 








—_ 


apprised that the ages of the world from the 
time of Adam have all along been living here 
side by side. There is no knowing what a 
holiday may bring forth in or out of London, 
There once went the rounds in New England 
the story of a family, seated at tea, who heard 
a strange noise about their table, and presently 
saw a bright-winged fly come out of the wood, 
where its germ must have been deposited while 
the table was a green tree in the forest. And 
so, though English life seems to be made up of 
the most ordinary and well-worn furniture. all 
through it are the ova deposited by race after race 
as they gathered to these islands; and a warm 
holiday, like the New Englander’s tea-pot, 
hatches them into life, and they gnaw their way 
to the light, and may be seen flitting about the 
streets—queer things, not belonging, one would 
say, to our epoch at all. We must not, perhaps, 
examine them too closely, or the popular pleas- 
ures may be found very poor and cheap—as, 
indeed, which of our pleasures are not? One 
does not like to say to the children at the thea- 
tre that scenery is but daubed pasteboard ; yon 
brilliant queen has jewels which may be bought 
for a shilling per bushel. Goethe has given us 
the warning of the ‘‘ Libella.” "Tis a beautiful 
fly as it shimmers through the air; catch it, and 
it is a wretched and colorless thing. ‘‘So is it 
with you, dissectors of your pleasures.” 
Good-Friday of last year was a warm, shining 
day in London. Hundreds of people gathered 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, to see En- 
glish and French wrestlers, in spangled fleshes, 
wrestling. Somewhat dingy; but see it through 
the perspective of history—let the arena be in 
ancient Rome, and the crowd Romans—and you 
have something that will rouse the enthusiasm 
of historians, At Hackney-Wick a thousand 
go to see men engaged at foot-races. ‘The men 
are naked save for little Masonic aprons (the 
fig-leaf, as Freemasons will tell you, was the 
first Masonic apron), and yet a large proportion 
of the spectators are respectable women who 
have come from great distances to witness these 
London Olympics. Does the virtuous Queen 
send her Lord Chamberlain to interfere? She 
would as soon think of sending a surgeon to let 
out all the Saxon or Roman blood—whichever 
it is—that pulses through the veins of her sub- 
jects. In yet another place a large company 
fringes the shore of a pond to see an aged En- 
glishman catch a fish therefrom. This English- 
man is quite old, but still stout and ruddy. Ev- 
ery year he goes to catch the first fish of the 
season yielded by that pond on Good-Friday. 
He has done this for forty years exactly. Not 
more surely does the sun rise on Good-Friday 
than he appears with his basket, rod, and other 
paraphernalia; and never does the fish fail to 
humor him, and sacrifice itself for the delight 
of the assembled suburbans, who come from 
miles around to the country inn near which the 
performance occurs. After nearly an hour of 


coaxing last year the little speckled fish came 
wriggling up; the plaudits were as tremendous 
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as if by some naval victory Britannia’s right to 
rule the waves had again been asserted; and 
the old man was escorted with pomp and cir- 
cumstance to a fish breakfast at the inn, there- 
after to be surrounded by a choice company of 
piscatorial artists in the smoking-room, all of 
whom have wondrous stories to tell of strange 
fish caught in marvelous ways and places. Is 
itso much to catch a fish? youask. Well, no; 
but you will find many an archeologist who 
will trace the morning’s performance back to 
the Ix@ve countersign of the early Christians ; 
anu any one of the crowd peering in at the win- 
dows will tell you of some ancestral yow which 
the old man is respecting ; of a fish once caught 
there with a penny in its mouth to convert the 
pagans; of a title to a vast estate, or charter to 
some ancient privilege, dependent upon the 
Good-Friday angling feat as a condition. It 
is a romance of some kind that brings each to 
witness the silent formula of the quaint old man. 

Later in the day a large group assembles in 
an old City church to witness a scene of anoth- 
er kind. ‘The church is St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, near which was held famous Bar- 
tholomew’s Fair. The scenes to which the old 
three days’ mob—which grew out of Henry the 
Second’s Fair—gave rise caused its suppres- 
sion. But one who wanders through the neigh- 
borhood on Sundays and holidays will be likely 
to conclude that it was rather distributed than 
suppressed. Idling about the church until the 
occasion of its being open becomes manifest, we 
may recall some of its old memorials. Chief of 
them is that of Rahere, the minstrel, who is 
said to have founded the church. He was real- 
ly a good and pious soul, this Rahere; but the 
historian Pennant, having an antecedent belief 
that all minstrels were excessively wicked vag- 
abonds, has impaled him by relating a legend 
that, amidst his course of profligacy, “‘he had a 
most horrible dream, out of which he was re- 
lieved by St. Bartholomew himself, who direct- 
ed him to found the house and dedicate it to 
him.” The minstrel was buried in the church, 
where the handsome tomb, described by Pen- 
nant, might have suggested to him that Rahere 
was highly esteemed in his day. One of the 
most curious panics which superstition ever 
caused to disturb a common-sense people was 
connected with this church in the sixteenth 
century. In the early part of that century 
London swarmed with astrologers, a race of 
whom Zadkiel, with his ‘‘ Almanac,” is now left 
blooming alone. They predicted that on the 
Ist of February, 1524, there would be a flood- 
ing of the Thames over the city, which would 
sweep away 10,000 houses. At that time the 
prior of St. Bartholomew’s was a certain portly 
individual named William Bolton. No doubt 
he might have saved all the trouble by ridiculing 
the prediction of the astrologers; but instead 
of that, as the time named approached, he be- 
came alarmed, and fled to Harrow, where, at 
considerable expense, he built a sort of fortress, 
where he and his brethren shut themselves up 





to escape the inundation. From that moment, 
when it became known that the prior had fled, 
the scenes about London became terrible. Peo- 
ple stopped all work, and droves of them lined 
all the roads leading to the country and to the 
heights around London. Wagons, carts, and 
human shoulders were for a‘month engaged in 
transporting all the women, invalids, children, 
and furniture out of the doomed city. High- 
gate, Hampstead, and Blackheath were motley 
camps of people made barbarous by idleness, 
and threatened with disease and famine. More 
than 20,006 people left their houses, and the 
city was like a vast, silent, phantom city. Mean- 
while, the fat prior, having stocked his fortress 
at Harrow with provisions for two months, and 
obtained boats in case of emergency, dwelt there 
with his holy brethren. Thousands of citizens 
went there imploring permission to share his 
retreat, but were sternly refused. At last the 
fatal day arrived, and through it the masses 
prayed and cried to Heaven for safety. But 
the Thames flowed on quite as peaceably as 
usual, Not yet assured, the people awaited 
the next high tide. But that too having proved 
an ordinary one, they began to rage against the 
astrologers ; and some proposed to give them 
an inundation of their own in the river, con- 
cerning which they seemed to know so much. 
The astrologers declared that they had made 
a mistake of one figure in their calculations, 
and that the inundation would certainly occur 
on February 1, 1624, just a century later. The 
astrologers and the bolting Bolton were too aw- 
ful in the minds of the populace to suffer as 
they deserved for this cruel delusion. No doubt 
it was only the most salient of a vast number 
of clerical cowardices and unfulfilled prophe- 
cies, which have brought about the present state 
of things around Smithfield, where crowds of 
any size may be found on Sundays, buying and 
selling, drinking and frolicking, and goodly 
numbers listening to secularist or infidel lectur- 
ers. But St. Bartholomew’s Church has (like 
most of the City churches) its verger, choir, 
and a few charity children for its whole con- 
gregation. During the whole year it has one 
large congregation, and that gathers, as now, 
on Good-Friday, to witness a performance that 
is any thing but agreeable to look at—namely, 
twenty-five aged women bending down on the 
floor to pick up twenty-five sixpences. Untold 
years ago a lady bequeathed property to have 
twenty-five sixpences laid upon her grave-stone 
in St. Bartholomew’s Church, which were to be 
picked up and severally owned by the same 
number of widow women. The grave-stone 
was to be in the floor; and the lady was so par- 
ticular as to provide that any widow who from 
infirmities could not, or from pride would not, 
stoop down to procure a sixpence, should not 
have it. No provision was made in the will for 
preserving the lady’s grave-stone ; so it has long 
since mouldered away, and it is even doubtful 
at what spot she was buried. Nevertheless the 
sixpences are picked up from the floor by the 
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most aged women that can still bend the stiffen- 
ing hinges of their limbs. They found much 
difficulty in doing so last year. The sixpence 
has greatly decreased in value since the orig- 
inal bequest. A very aged clergyman, who has 
had the Bartholomew living since 1815, preach- 
ed a sermon on the occasion; but his thoughts 
were as mouldy as the lady’s tomb or the be- 
quest. But possibly some who were present 
heard a discourse which was not vocally uttered 
on the occasion—a sermon concerning new wine 
and old bottles—concerning the difficulty of 
discovering when old things in general have 
irrecoverably passed away, and how, through 
that difficulty, charities are transformed to cru- 
elties. Twenty-five sixpences are not much; but 
every year twenty-five millions of pounds are 
disposed of in England by order of the dead, 
and in harmony with dead circumstances. The 
vast charitable endowments which might make, 
perhaps, a majority of these poor homes happy, 
are annually bestowed through skeleton hands, 
surrendered thereto by the living, who see the 
letter of each bequest killing its spirit. And 
they send missionaries to rebuke the Chinese 
tur the worship of ancestors ! 

Foreigners think of the city of London as a 
vast metropolis, of vast extent, with three mill- 
ions of inhabitants ; but the Londoners make a 
rigid distinction between London and the City. 
Only so much as is east of Temple Bar, and 
under the control of the Lord Mayor, is, proper- 
ly speaking, ‘‘ the City,” though what formerly 
were the western suburban villages have been 
now massed together so as to form really the 
largest part of “the metropolis,” that being the 
word used when the whole of London, including 
the City and the region west of Temple Bar, is 
meant. The City proper covers only about a 
mile square, and very few save the very poor re- 
side in it, All who can afford to do so migrate 
tothe West End. The City is occupied by Jews 
and the poorer foreigners, by laborers, and by 
the criminal classes—there being some streets 
through which it is hardly safe to pass even in 
daylight. The ebbing away westward of the 
residences leaves ‘‘ the City” almost unoccupied 
in some quarters on Sundays and non-business 
days, and, as may be imagined, this has a serious 
effect upon the churches. ‘‘The City” is full of 
churches ; perhaps no other, excepting Rome or 
Moscow, has so many within the same space. 
These churches are well built, spacious, and rich- 





ly endowed. Yet the middle classes, by and for 
whom they were originally built, have gone to 
the suburbs, where they have built churches at | 
their doors; and the poor, who alone dwell near | 
them, will not goto them. The result is that | 
nearly every church represents a fearful waste of | 
money and space. There is in the City an area | 


of one mile in length and half a mile in width | 
where there are fifty-eight large and wealthy | 


eight churches is, perhaps, a dozen, and this doz- 
en connected, for the most part, with the church 
in some official capacity. And while thus acres 
of land in a region where every foot of ground is 
most costly lie idle, and while each church repre- 
sents accumulations of moneys in its equally idle 
endowments and charities, laborers without em- 
ployment go about the streets with their dismal 
burden, ‘*‘ We have no work to do”—sunig toa 
dolorous hymn tune—and women are starving 
with tracts in their hands ‘‘ On the Goodness of 
God!” There was a certain irony in the fact 
that this Day of Crucifixion was chosen by the 
working-people to hold a large meeting in Tra- 
falgar Square to consider their wrongs, and the 
heaviness of their burdens. There was much 
radicalism, much wild talk against the rich, who 
respond in the sneers of the Times ; but to a pa- 
tient listener there were heard beneath and be- 
hind those vehement protests against the exist- 
ing order the plaintive pleadings of women and 
children who have no bread. I fancy there is 
little doubt that had Jesus been walking Lon- 
don streets this Good-Friday he would hardly 
have paused in the churches, where his death in 
the far past was celebrated, but wonld have 
been seen near the motley crowd in Trafalgar 
Square, crying: ‘Is it nothing to you, O all ye 
that pass by? Behold, it is here that I am 
crucified among you. What is done to the least 
of these is done to me. I beseech you go not 
so far back to find the Crucified!” It is dis- 
heartening—nay, it is heart-breaking—to hear 
suffering men, come from suffering homes, bear- 


ling thin, pale faces ever before their eyes, re- 


monstrating with the remorseless, fatal sweep 
and march of society. The English seem to 
have listened to such so long that they no longer 
hear it, more than the roar of wheels and foot- 
steps along the thoroughfare ; but he who hears 
it really can never unhear it again—he will not 
find his food and sleep quite so sweet afterward, 
and will find his Good-Friday meditations of 
the same kind with Sir Thomas Browne's: 

Quosque patieri, Bone Jesu! 

Judei te semel, ego sepius crucifixi; 

Tili in Asia, ego in Britannia, 

Gallia, Germania : 
Bone Jesu, miserere mei et Judseorum! 


One is glad to escape from the stony square 
and the hearts which that Gorgon of our era— 
the Struggle for Existence—is turning to stone, 
and find that there are thousands of merry and 
happy families able to leave the city, and spend 
their Good-Friday in picnics and dances at the 
Crystal Palace. There was a strange sight! 
The vast park around the Palace swarmed with 
people, who seemed by one accord to form into 
circles to play ‘‘Kiss in the Ring.” So uni- 
formly was this game played, and with such 
religious pertinacity was it adhered to during 
the whole day, that an archeologist would be 


churches. Their rectors and curates enjoy good | strongly tempted to suspect some subtile thread 
livings from them; they go through the service | connecting the Good-Friday of the Church with 


the Good Freyja’s Day, one of whose phallic 








and sermon every Sunday to the beadle and his 
umily. The average congregation of the fifty- | observances is supposed to survive, in a much 
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modified form, in this game. Mosheim, Mil- 
man, and others have shown how careful the 
early Church was to respect the pagan festivals, 
giving them, if possible, Christian associations, 
so that no unnecessary violence should be done 
to their faith and customs; and, although a good 
deal of Jesuitism seems to have mingled with 
their motives for this course, it has certainly 
been the means of transmitting to us a great 
deal of knowledge concerning our pre-historic 
ancestors. 

Mr. M‘Lennan, of Edinburgh, finds in the 
game “ Kiss in the Ring” a survival of primitive 
marriage, rather than any religious rite. He 
has proved pretty clearly that the early mar- 
riage was at first a real, afterward a pretended, 
capture of the bride; and I need hardly say 
that the flight, chase, and kiss in the ring very 
much resemble the accounts quoted by Mr. 
M‘Lennan of the marriage custom which he re- 
gards as the primitive one, and as it is still ob- 
served in some barbarous regions. 

There is a curious custom, which the people 
have at Guilford, of going out every Good-Fri- 
day to a hill (Martyrs’ Hill) in the neighbor- 
hood, and dancing all day. The locality over- 
looks Haslemere, where the poet-laureate has 
built his new Gothic mansion. This custom is 
immemorial, and is believed by antiquarians to 
date from some old pagan observance. Next 
to Sunday, Friday has the most peculiar history 
among the days of the week. It was the festi- 
val day of the goddess Freyja, the Northern 
Venus. ‘The ill luck which by popular super- 
stition is still ascribed to projects or journeys 
undertaken on Friday, is traceable to the fact 
that it was originally regarded as sacred to the 
goddess, whose honor was held to be disregard- 
ed by all who, instead of participating in her 
festive worship, followed their own pursuits. 
On such Freyja was supposed to bring ill for- 
tune. It is odd to think how, by a little mod- 
ification of the historic chaih of human events, 
all our sacred days and festivals might have 
been different from what they are now. It 
seemed at one juncture as if the Mohammedans 
were about to hold their own in Spain; and if 
so, the Koran might now be lying on every pul- 
pit-desk in England and America instead of the 
Bible, while the Sabbath would be regarded 
among us only as Friday is now—as a day of 
ill luck for any undertaking—and the ceremo- 
nies of Good-Friday be the subject of as much 
antiquarian curiosity and research as the games 
and dances which now occur upon it, and give 
rise to the horror of the Catholics and ritual- 
ists, 

The most important Good-Friday curiosity 
in London is the celebration by Mr. Lowder 
and his friends of the Via Crucis. Mr. Low- 
der is known in London as the extremest of 
ritualists, and for the last few years has pro- 
duced considerable sensation by getting up, in 
connection with his church (St. Peter's), a pro- 
cession, which passes through the region about 
the London docks, pausing at various points in 
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the streets to listen to a little sermon on each 
of the so-called ‘‘ stations” of the cross. Cler- 
gymen of extreme views had hitherto contented 
themselves by holding services during three 
hours in commemoration of ‘‘The Three Hours’ 
Agony,” in the course of which discourses, or 
‘* meditations,” were delivered on ‘‘ The Seven 
Last Words”—i. e., Christ’s prayer for his ene- 
mies; his promise to the penitent thief; his 
words to his mother and John (St. John, xix. 
27); his ery, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani! his 
‘*T thirst ;” his ‘It is finished ;” and ‘* Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” These 
constitute the chief ritualistic celebration still. 
But Mr. Lowder introduced an observance rare- 
ly found even in Catholic countries—the pro- 
cession of the cross in the streets; and although 
there was a great deal of animadversion upon 
the proceeding, and even talk of a legal prose- 
cution, no law could be found to reach the case, 
and the procession was advertised. 

The origin of the procession, of which this 
was the flitting ghost, may be traced until it is 
lost in the midnight of time. Those who have 
visited the ancient city of Nuremberg can never 
forget Adam Kraft’s representations of the Sev- 
en Stations of the Cross, to get the exact meas- 
urements for which Martin Koetzel traveled 
twice to the Holy Land. They were but as 
the sculpturing in stone of what had previously 
been represented along the same road by the 
living sculptures of a dramatic procession. But 
Mr. Lowder’s procession shows that in the 
course of four hundred years the idea has had 
a development worthy of being traced by some 
theological Darwin; for he has not seven but 
fourteen ‘‘stations.” These are—Jesus con- 
demned to death; Jesus made to bear his cross ; 
Jesus falling under his cross; Jesus meeting 
his mother; the cross laid upon Simon of Cy- 
rene; a holy woman wipes the face of Jesus with 
a handkerchief, which retains the impression 
of his face; Jesus falls a second time; the wo- 
men of Jerusalem weep for him; Jesus falls the 
third time; Jesus stripped of his garments; 
Jesus nailed to the cross; Jesus dies ; Jesus is 
taken down from the cross; Jesus is laid in the 
sepulchre, 

At the time when the stations, or “‘ Seven 
Agonies,” were made at Nuremberg, the miracle 
plays constituted the chief means by which the 
masses—without books, or ability to read if they 
had possessed them—were taught the histories 
of the Bible. After the invention of printing, 
and the multiplication of Bibles, the miracle 
plays died out of Europe, lingering only where 
we now find them at long intervals in some re- 
mote districts of France and Spain, and partic- 
ularly at Oberammergau, Bavaria, where the 
Passion is dramatically represented every tenth 
year, and where it last year constituted the 
chief attraction on the Continent. But the re- 
ligious procession in the streets survived more 
generally, In some places it is a very remark- 
able performance indeed, the most singular be- 
ing one which occurs every now and then on 
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Good-Friday in Prato, ten miles out of Flor- 
ence, Italy. There every character tradition- 
ally associated with the crucifixion of Christ 
is represented in costume—a troop of Roman 
soldiers, the weeping women, Jesus, the two 
thieves, each with his cross—forming a vast 
procession. But all are mounted on horses. 
It passes through the streets by moonlight; 
there is no music, no voice of any kind; and, 
to make the silence more deathlike, the shoes 
are removed from the horses’ feet, so that they 
fall noiselessly on the unpaved road, as if on 
air. The effect of so large a procession, mov- 
ing in the moonlight so noiselessly, produces 
an effect indescribably weird, and the crowd 
lining the streets is struck to an equal dumb- 
ness by what seems a moving row of phantoms. 
But for the nearest parallel to the procession 
just seen in London we must look to India, 
where, as Max Miiller and Grimm have shown, 
such things had their rise in the earliest religious 
ages, to reach their slow decline in England— 
the cemetery of mythologies. 

When I went to follow Mr. Lowder on his 
stations I had as my companion a learned 
Mohammedan now in London—Moulvie Syed 
Ameer Ali, M.A. It may interest my reader 
if I state that this young gentleman’s name is 
Ameer Ali, “Syed” is an inherited title, equiv- 
alent to the baronet’s ‘‘Sir,” and ‘‘ Moulvie” 
(Venerable Doctor, or Teacher) is a title given 
by Mussulmans to those who have written learn- 
ed treatises on the Koran. Though Ali is not 
yet thirty, he is already distinguished as a writ- 
er, and comes of a family very noted among 
the Hindoo Mohammedans as being lineally de- 
scended from the Prophet himself (the Proph- 
et’s family name was Ahmed: Mohammed is 
simply a title signifying ‘‘ The Praised”). Ali's 
grandfather wrote a very interesting book ‘‘On 
the Origin of the Sciences,” which this youth 
has translated into English. Ameer Ali is the 
firsts Mohammedan graduate of the great En- 
glish University of Calcutta, which has now 
18,000 students in it, and he has come to Lon- 
don by advice of Lord Mayo, Governor-General 
of India. Here he passes his time observing 
the curiosities of Western life, and writing a 
history (much needed) of the decline and fall 
of the great Mogul empire. Though holding in 
profound reverence the life and teachings of the 
Prophet, Ali is by no means fettered by them, 
but is a severe rationalist and theist. I have 
not yet encountered among the Oriental youth, 
who now flock to London after graduation much 
as American students go to Germany, any one 
so fully acquainted with the Sanscrit literature, 
and with the literature of every part of the East. 
It was a great privilege, therefore, to have him 
with me in witnessing this relic of ancient re- 
ligion in the east of London. 

The procession was to start at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. We arrived at half past three, 
and had ample time to observe the surround- 
ings of the place. A small crowd had gather- 
ed around the gate to the court-yard in front 


of the church, consisting mainly of ill-dressed 
women and children, who evidently looked upon 
Ali and his red fez as part of the show. On 
the wall by the gate, and on each side of the 
church door, there were hand-bills surmounted 
by large black crosses, One of these hand- 
bills had on it: 


“Behold the Saviour of mankind, 
Nailed to the shameful tree: 
How vast the love that Him inclined 
To bleed and die for thee!” 
“Is it nothing to you, O all ye that pass by? He was 
wounded for our transgressions. 
‘Behold and see if there is any sorrow like unto His 
sorrow ! 


“This is a Holy Day. Spend it not in merry-mak- 
ing, but with weeping, fasting, and mourning.” 


Another read as follows: 
“GOOD-FRIDAY. ‘ 

“Ts it nothing to you, O all ye that pass by? 

“Friday, the 15th of April, is Good-Friday, the most 
solemn, the most awful day in the whole year to a 
Christian. 

“On Good-Friday the Lord Jesus Christ, God in the 
nature of man, suffered on the cross of shame, dying 
that He might save you. 

“Tt is every thing that He died; for He suffered for 
your sins; yes, yours. 

“How, then, will you spend Good-Friday? If your 
father, mother, wife or husband, son or daughter, died 
—if they died to save your life—would you choose the 
anniversary of their death to make merry and take a 
holiday? No. You would not. 

“Will you, then, so forget your Lord and Saviour? 
Surely you will not. 

“Do not say, I have so few holidays, I must use them 
as Llike. Even if this be true, can any one who really 
thinks of his Saviour make a holiday and make merry 
on the day of His death? 

“ How, then, will you spend Good-Friday? In pray- 
er, in recollection of your sins, in public worship, and 
in thinking of your crucified Lord. Good-Friday spent 
in any other way will surely harden the heart, and keep 
back from us many of God’s blessings.” 


The cross met us every where on the outside 
and inside of the church. Over the altar, inside, 
stood a large cross draped in black crape, on 
each side of it being flower-pots—for this one 
day flowerless, The worshipers who belonged 
to the church as they came in kneeled in the 
aisle to the cross, and crossed themselves in true 
Catholic fashion. On the wall was an illumin- 
ated and framed list of the services and hymns, 
the chief illuminations on it being the keys of 
St. Peter crossed, and Peter himself crucified 
with his head downward. On the walls were 
framed and draped pictures of the stations, cop- 
ied from the Nuremberg representations. 

We were given some tracts; and after going 
around the interior of the really handsome 
church—one of the purest pieces of Gothic 
architecture in London—we took our seats and 
began to read them. Unfortunately we had 
taken the wrong side. The men and women 
are separated like sheep and goats in St. Pe- 
ter’s, and the sexton had a good deal to do in 
keeping each sex to its several pound. At last 
the Rev. Mr. Lowder came in with his priests 
and boys. They kneeled before the cross, turn- 
ing their backs upon us, and after a short pray- 





er raised a small cross—whose gold and crystals 
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shone through the violet veil in which it was 
shrouded—and began a chant, to which they 
marched out of the church, followed by all 
present. As we passed into and along the 
street in front of the church there were be- 
tween two and three hundred people. Of these 
some twenty were Mr. Lowder’s priests and 
singers; about a dozen were gentlemen and 
ladies who were interested in his movement; 
several were persons who had come, like our- 
selves, from motives of curiosity. The rest were 
the paupers and ragamuffins of the neighbor- 
hood. I was somewhat surprised at hearing 
myself accosted by name, and, turning, met a 
Bostonian whom I had known. He has for 
some time been a resident of England, and I 
found him an enthusiastic ritualist and friend 
of Mr. Lowder. He told me that Mr. Lowder 
had given up a very fine living somewhere to 
come to that wretched part of London, where 
he had done a great work. ‘* Before he came 
here Ratcliff Highway was the worst part of the 
City ; but he has produced a great change.” I 
consulted the five policemen who attended the 
procession, however, on this point, and they as- 
sured me that Ratcliff Highway was as bad as 
ever, and “gétting no better fast”—one of 
them adding that ‘‘it would take a great many 
and a good deal louder Lowders to do any thing 
with that region.” Iwas compelled to take the 
policemen’s account rather than that of the Bos- 
tonian as I saw more of the neighborhood. 

As we marched, those who led sang the 
Litany of the Passion, of which the following 
are characteristic verses : 

“ God the Father, seen of none; 
God the Sole-Begotten Son; 


God the Spirit, with Them one— 
Spare us, Holy Trinity. 


“Jesu, who for us didst bear 
Scorn and sorrow, toil and care, 
Hearken to our lowly prayer: 

Hear us, Holy Jesu. 
* * * * * * 

“By Thy Seven Words then said, 

By the bowing of Thy Head, 

By Thy numbering with the dead, 
Hear us, Holy Jesu.” 


There are twenty-one verses in the hymn. 
In all their hymns the ritualists never say Je- 
sus, always “Jesu ;” and when the word is ut- 
tered they all raise their hats and bow. 

The stations were generally fixed where 
streets crossed, or in little side spaces. When 
we arrived at the first, Mr. Lowder mounted 
upon a stool that was carried about for him, 
and began his sermon upon the first station, 
the Condemnation of Christ. Those who are 
familiar with the Rev. Dr. Bellows will not 
need a description of Mr. Lowder’s personal 
appearance. You have only to imagine the 
genial face of ‘the Unitarian Bishop” of New 
York somewhat bleached of its ruddiness, and 
his eye without its twinkle (hard to imagine, I 
admit), and then dress him in priestly skull- 
cap and long black monastic day dress, and 
you have our ritualist. I could but admire the 





man’s endurance, as he passed from street to 
street chanting even more vigorously than his 
brethren, and still able at each station to 
preach with vigor. Nay, he showed himself 
quite able to fill the réle of a policeman also, 
and once suspended for a moment a particularly 
meek and mild hymn to dart at some roughs 
of both sexes (who were mimicking the singers 
in high falsetto notes) in a way that sent them 
flying. 

It was odd to witness the effect produced on 
the poor and ignorant working-people of the 
London docks—for only such are to be found 
there—by this performance. The old people 
sat in their doorways and smiled with incredu- 
lous wonder ; the ragamuffin species mustered 
gradually toan army. At one time we passed 
through a gauntlet of indescribably wretched 
and vicious people, and these broke out into a 
kind of wrath against the procession. The 
cry, ‘‘ Bloody Puseyites!” hurtled along from 
door to door; the windows were full of yelling 
heads. Some drunken women tore off their 
garments to fling at the procession ; and one of 
them threw out of an open window a large 
bowl, which struck pretty sharply, and was 
broken, against the hand that now records the 
fact. Whereupon I moralized that she came 
as near hitting the real object of her religious 
hostility as many others have done in their 
more imposing forms of persecution. I was 
somewhat amused to find that immediately aft- 
er the preacher partially claimed my martyr- 
dom. ‘Are you,” he asked, ‘‘afraid that you 
will be assailed as a Puseyite? Remember” 
(and here he pointed to the eross in purple and 
gold which they were carrying) ‘‘that you 
must bear your cross.” I am bound to say 
that the brethren endured the smart of my hand 
with entire resignation. 

But the whole thing seemed very hollow and 
unreal. The hymns sounded thin and formal, 
and so did the prayers. At no time did the 
preacher seem in the least moved by the tre- 
mendous story he was rehearsing; and they 
who listened, so far from being impressed, sim- 
ply looked as if they were witnessing the an- 
tics of a ghost surprised by noonday. I found 
it shocking to hear the tragedy of tragedies 
hawked about like a peep-show, and could not 
wonder that it called out less compassion than 
the wailing of a child that met with some slight 
accident near one of the stations. I thought, 
too, that the clergyman himself gradually be- 
came morally tired, though physically he seem- 
ed indefatigable. He must have felt that he 
was making quite as much impression upon 
the stones of the street as upon the people 
around him. Thus, at least, I explained to 
myself the fact that he did not complete the 
whole fourteen stations, but at the tenth pause 
combined with that the four that were to fol- 
low. 

It was just before reaching this last station 
that I observed two men, better dressed than 
others, and apparently strangers, watching the 
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procession, and listening to the preacher with | flecting that his phrases, with but slight modi- 


intense interest. One of them was evidently a 
Frenchman, and one could easily read upon his 
face his opinion of the whole affair. There is 
a Voltaire in every Frenchman. He is buried 
alive in the devout Catholic; but let him get 
outside of that Church, and you will not seldom 
find him a worshiper in some other. He be- 
comes a religious cynic, as here in the case of 
this Frenchman, whose face has actually as- 
sumed a resemblance to the very physiognomy 
of Voltaire. Atone time he was very near me, 
and I was curious enough to ask the exact state 
of his inmost being with reference to the phe- 
nomenon passing before us. ‘‘Sir,” said he, 
‘*T have come here in the name and for the sake 
of anthropology, and I am bound to say that I 
am more than ever convinced that that which 
separates man from the brute creation is very 
slight and very easily lost.” 

Soon afterward the other gentleman whom I 
had observed looking on with a critical air ap- 
proached me and said, “I fancy, Sir, you are 
here for the same reason thatI am.” ‘I don’t 
know what your object in following Mr. Lowder 
may be,” I said, “‘but I came chiefly because I 
have an interest in studying old customs and 
superstitions.” ‘And I, Sir,” he said, with a 
strong Scotch accent, ‘I come to discern the 
signs of these times. Do you want to know 
what I believe?” I assured him that it was 
my profoundest desire at that moment. His 
eye turned to that dead steel hue which marks 
the Scotch fanatic, as he said, from between 
almost clenched teeth, ‘*I believe that Christ 
is dead!—yes, Sir, dead—and this is part of 
his funeral procession. But all churches are 
funeral processions for dead and buried ,Chris- 
tianity, though they themselves have helped to 
kill it.” He waited here to see the effect of 
this disclosure upon myself, and the Frenchman 
also, who had been drawn by the Scotchman’s 
vehemence, and evident inclination to be heard 
by others, to approach. ‘‘ Well,” said I, “if 
Christianity be dead, what is to happen?” 
‘Don’t misunderstand me, Sir: I ama disciple 
of Christ ; tome he is Almighty God; and when 
Isay he is dead in this country, I know that he 
will rise again, too! What that earnest but 
foolish ritualist there is saying about Jesus in 
ancient Judea is true of Jesus in this country : 
he is crucified, dead, and buried by his own 
friends in all of his churches—yes, a//—but they 
won't find it out until darkness covers the land. 
But it will come—mark my words—tribulation 
and anguish, pain and pestilence, war and fam- 
ine; they will all be poured out on the heads 
of this nation, because of their violation of the 
laws of God, and their putting Christ to open 
shame! Then Christ will rise again, and Sa- 
tan be chained!” I found some difficulty in 
knowing whether I was talking with a madman 
or a transcendental philosopher; and when at 
length I had to conclude that it was with the 
former, and that he meant his anathemas to be 








fication, might very well have been uttered from 
the lips of Carlyle as the expression of his di- 
vine wrath and mystical burden against this 
generation. I endeavored to persuade the 
Scotchman that he was judging us too harshly ; 
that though bad, we were not altogether damna- 
ble, and pointed to a charitable institution. But 
he flamed out like a volcano; and, having spent 
his force and breath, took my address, and load- 
ed me next day with his tracts—all of which are 
variations upon the theme I have already re- 
ported, 

I have but the thoughts of one other person 
to report—that is, of the disciple and descendant 
of Mohammed who accompanied me. And 
these can be given very briefly. He assured 
me that there was no very substantial differ- 
ence between what he had seen in St. Peter’s 
Church and what he had seen in the temples of 
Calcutta, so far as the idolatry was concerned. 
The doors were there covered by Hindoo sym- 
bols, as these by the cross; and to the symbol 
on the altar the priests there knelt similarly 
with these. The procession also resembled that 
which may be seen in Calcutta and Madras 
following through the streets with chants an 
image of the goddess of war, Durgha, raised on 
the end of a pole, similarly with this cross, and 
often, like it, draped. There is also an annual 
procession of Mussulmans, of which it reminded 
my friend: that of the grandson of the Prophet, 
who was slain by a man whose guest he was—a 
crime of such peculiar baseness with the Arabs 
that they have ever since marked its annivers- 
ary with a chanting procession, which follows 
(as I understood) an uplifted image of the mar- 
tyr. ‘*In fact,” he said (though I can only 
trust my memory to give the spirit of his words), 
‘* superstition is one thing throughout the world; 
and no matter how great and holy the prophets 
and saviors of mankind, the superstitious will 
make them over into their‘own ugly image, and 
invest them with their ignorance. It is the 
same with us; so that many a true lover of our 
Prophet shrinks from calling himself a Moham- 
medan; and I can fancy that a true lover of 
Christ would often dread lest he should sanc- 
tion some things called Christian. For myself, 
I believe in none of the religions, and I believe 
in all!” 

In taking my leave of Mr. Lowder and his 
procession I can but remember that at least he 
has a congregation where other churches in the 
City—churches of the Establishment, that is— 
have none; and, indeed, it is a fact worth not- 
ing that, while the dislike of Romanism in En- 
gland is more intense than at any other period 
since the Reformation, no churches in London 
are so uniformly crowded as those which ap- 
proximate Romanism in their services. May 
I break my story with a brief homily in expla- 
nation ? 

Now that under the happy blindness of the 
Pope the rock on which the unity of his Church 


taken au pied de la lettre, I could not help re-| has so long rested begins fairly to crumble, it 
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is more important than ever that we should 
ponder well the lessons which the history of 
that Church has written for us. And I have 
sometimes thought that one secret of the power 
it has exerted has been its love of beauty. Its 
dogmas and superstitions have been hidden 
away under a dead language; their repulsive- 
ness has not been obtruded on the common peo- 
ple, who did not understand the language in 
which they were formulated, much less the dog- 
mas themselves. What the Church has put for- 
ward has been beauty—beautiful music, flam- 
ing windows, noble architecture, and floral fes- 
tivals and processions. There is a holiness of 
beauty as well as a beauty of holiness. With 
their purer light, the Quaker movement has de- 
creased because they did not perceive that out- 
ward beauty is the natural physiognomy of in- 
ward beauty. Another secret of the Roman 
Catholic success has been that the preaching 
in their Church has been more specialized than 
that of the Protestant churches. The only reg- 
ular thing for which the Catholic churches ex- 
ist is the service, the hymns, chants, and deco- 
rations. ‘The sermon is occasional. Protest- 
antism made the pulpit the main thing in the 
church—a fixture on the spot where the Cath- 
olic altar stood; but the Catholics put the pul- 
pit on one side. Itis arranged on wheels with 
grooves, and is wheeled out only when the priest 
has something to say from it, which is not every 
Sunday. When a special saint’s day, some 
event or question, has arrived, the pulpit is 
wheeled out, and the priest preaches to minds 
prepared and expectant. These things are, in 
the Roman Catholic Church, so embedded in 
the hard ores of superstition that it requires a 
good deal of refining to get at the pure metal ; 
but I think we may say that it would be a good 
thing for all of our churches if they, in the first 
place, recognized that Truth has a right to be 
held up to the people invested with every beau- 
ty that art or eloquence can bestow—even if it 
be carried so far as in the Greek Church, where 
they will ordain no priest unless he be hand- 
some; and, in the next place, that every ser- 
mon should be occasional, related to the time 
and event. This is only to say that no one 
should ever preach from any pulpit unless he 
has something tosay. Of course, toa rich and 
furnished mind, there would not be Sundays 
enough in the year to deal with the events that 
arise. It is very certain that the power wield- 
ed by Theodore Parker arose in a great meas- 
ure from the fact that his every sermon was 
occasional. The people knew that they would 
find the day interpreted at the Music Hall—the 
last fugitive returned, the statesman that had fal- 
tered, the problem that was up. The ‘‘Chris- 
tian Year” of John Keble was a book of pressed 
flowers preserved from ancient seasons; the 
discourses of Parker were the living blooms of 
the Human Year. In reading his works one 
is astonished to find how little there is in them 
applicable to these days; but the fact explains 
his power in his own time. He concentrated 





himself upon what was before him, not on what 
was to be before us, and his work was rooted 
in the need of the hour. 

These reflections passed through my mind as I 
came away from St. Peter’s, London, on Good- 
Friday ; they recurred as I sat on the even- 
ing of Whitsun-Tuesday in the Church of St. 
Katherine Cree, in London, awaiting the Flow- 
erSermon. The church is one of those already 
mentioned in that region of this metropolis 
from which the home life has ebbed away more 
and more for many generations, leaving it to 
the week-day interests of men who pass their 
Sundays in the suburbs, and on that day shud- 
der at the bare mention of “ the City.” 

It may easily be imagined that it would be 
but rare to find really earnest and eloquent 
preachers in churches avowedly kept open be- 
cause they are good livings for the said clergy- 
man,. and represent so much patronage in the 
hands of the lords spiritual or temporal. The 
poor who are doomed to dwell in the tenements 
remaining around these churches never enter 
them ; they will find less reality there than in 
the gossip of the public house ; they would find 
not a man dealing with their condition, but a 
phantom of the kind described by Emerson: 
‘*T once heard a preacher who sorely tempted 
me to say I would go tochurchno more. Men 
go, thought I, where they are wont to go; else 
had no soul entered the temple in the after- 
noon. A snow-storm was falling around us, 
The snow-storm was real; the preacher merely 
spectral; and the eye felt the sad contrast in 
looking at him, and then out of the window 
behind him into the beautiful meteor of the 
snow. He hadlivedinvain. He had no word 
intimating that he had laughed or wept, was 
married or in love, had been commended, or 
cheated, or chagrined. If he had ever lived 
and acted, we were none the wiser for it. The 
capital secret of his profession—namely to 
convert life into truth—he had not learned.” 

St. Katherine Cree—whose dismal doorway 
and ugly steeple, with a cock perched on it, 
would be uninviting in any case—is ordinarily as 
vacant as the rest ; but on the evening of Whit- 
sun-Tuesday, though all amusements and at- 
tractions were at their fullest, this old church 
was crowded to the last point of standing-room. 
And it was all because a service was announced 
related to the season, to nature, and one not 
put down in the prayer-book. It was all the 
more attractive because, while it was occasion- 
al, it was also ancient; for every sane mind 
finds a beauty in what is ancient. There is 
some difficulty in tracing the historic origin of 
the Flower Sermon; but there is little doubt 
that it took the place of some old offerings of 
flowers and first-fruits by the pagans to their 
gods; and that in it the faith of the present 
cherishes a bloom bequeathed it from the faith 
of the pre-historic past. I is the relic of the 
Festival of the Sun, to which were offered the 
finest of the flowers with which its heat had 
clothed nature. This is indeed the origin of 
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Whitsuntide itself, as the word indicates, 
‘¢ Whit” is the English form of the German 
‘‘weih,” sacred, and an older form. It means 
‘¢ sacred,” as in the German name for Christ- 
mas—‘ Weihnacht.” Whitsun means, there- 
fore, the Sacred Sun. I hope that the preach- 
ers present on this occasion, when they saw the 
crowd before them, took the hint, and resolved 
that hereafter their discourses should be as real 
to all who came as the flowers amidst which they 
had come to worship. 

In some respects the display of flowers was 
disappointing. Bouquets were attached to the 
pillars, and one or two were on the pulpit ; but 
the floral decorations of the church were stint- 
ed. It had been advertised, ‘‘ Each young per- 


son attending this special service is requested | lant notes. The old organ catches the inspira- 


to carry a bouquet of flowers ;” but flowers in 
London are luxuries, and the people who dwell 
around St. Katherine Cree are all poor. Yeta 
goodly number of those who came brought flow- 
ers, many wearing them in their bonnets or 
coats. Occasionally a smile passed as some 
ladies of uncertain age came in, bearing par- 
ticularly large and aggressive nosegays, which 
seemed to assert that they were the youngest of 
the ‘* young persons” mentioned in the hand- 
bills. But to most of those who came the oc- 
casion had evidently a deeper and more serious 
meaning. 

There entered two elderly and most wretch- 
ed-looking women. Their faces were bloated 
and distorted by the demon of Gin Lane; they 


were filthy and ragged—altogether most mis- | 


erable. They came in timidly, looking each 


side suspiciously, as if afraid that they would | 


be turned out. Each of them bore in her hand 
a cluster of fresh moss-roses—it must have 








the service begins. It opens with a hymn sung 
to the tune of ‘‘ Hampton :” 


“Spared to another spring, 
We raise our grateful songs: 
‘Tis pleasant, Lord, thy praise to sing, 
For praise to Thee belongs. 
“Ten thousand different flowers 
To Thee sweet offerings bear ; 
And tuneful birds, in shady bowers, 
Warble Thy tender care. 
* * * * * * 
“While earth itself decays, 
Our souls can never die: 
Prepare them all to sing Thy praise 
In better songs on high!” 


All join in the singing; every tongue is 
loosed; the old walls fairly blossom with jubi- 


tion, and breaks out into glad peals that must 
have surprised itself. Then follow the intoned 
psalms, set to the music of Tallis—great music, 
now sobbing with penitence, now luminous, as 
with light breaking through clouds. What 
psalms are these for the poor of London to sing 
and hear? ‘* The mountains shall bring peace 
to the people, and the little hills, by righteous- 
ness, He shall judge the poor of the people, 
he shall save the children of the needy, and 
shall break in pieces the oppressor.” ‘‘ He shall 
come down like rain on the mown grass.” ‘The 
earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works.” 
‘‘The trees of the Lord are full of sap; the 
cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted ; 
where the birds make their nests.” ‘* He ap- 
pointed the moon for seasons; the sun know- 
eth his going down.” ‘*O Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches.” 
Thus sang these poor people. They came, 


taken the price of at least two glasses of gin to | most of them, from dens of poverty and toil, 
purchase them—which they clutched, and now | from hopelessness and pain; but the little 
and then looked at fondly and smelled, as if the | optimists of nature, the flowers, had touched 
flowers symbolized some little corner in their | them, and they sang as if there were not a woe 
withered hearts not yet trampled on by pauper- | nor a want inthe earth. The Germans call the 
ism and crime beyond the power to bear a few primrose the key-flower (Schliisselblume), after 
straggling blooms of kindness and hope. Still | the legend that its yellow hue is got from the 
more touching to me was the hesitating en- | gold under the earth ; and their fairy lore says 
trance of two poor unfortunates of the street, | that the child who finds the first primrose, or 
still young, and preserving some traits of beauty | key-flower, may with it unlock doors, invisible 
in their marred faces. ‘The policeman at the | to others, which lead to vast treasures. But I 
door scowled on them as they shrank in, and} concluded at St. Katherine Cree that every 
some laughed at the faded finery they wore. I | flower was a key-flower to unlock hid treasures 
could only see that they had white lilies in | of faith and hope in the heart. 
their hands, and hoped that they represented| We next had the ‘‘ Magnificat” and the 
some white possibility in each—a little substi- | “Nunc dimittis,” sung to the music of Goss, 
tute for the alabaster box with its fragrant trib- | and an anthem from the same old composer, 
ute to One who could look beneath the defile- | who also fed among the lilies, as any one who 
ments of Sin, to the tears welling deep in the | has heard his music to the words, ‘* The eyes 
heart that “‘loveth much.” Then came in the | of all wait upon thee, and thou givest them 
children, with their radiant faces, sunshiny hair, | their meat in due season,” need not be remind- 
and diamond eyes, each waving his or her flow-| ed. After the Evening Service, which, for a 
er like a banner of childhood—unhaunted by | wonder, was admirably read, the congregation 
any dream that the wretched and bloated ones | joined with the same heartiness and unanimity 
they passed by were once just such happy fair- | as before in singing one of the sweetest hymns 
haired children as they! | in the language to one of the gentlest and most 
At length the vast congregation is still, the | touching strains—for who does not know and 
organ greets us with a cheerful voluntary, and | love old ‘‘ Christchurch ?” 
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“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 
How sweet the lily grows! 
How sweet the breath, beneath the hill, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose!” 


If Heber had written no verse but that, he 
would have deserved to have his grave in India 
adorned with every flower that gave its tint to 
the human heart through the ages ere it could 
reproduce their revelations in such hymns as his. 

The preacher of the occasion was the Rey. 
Dr. Whittemore, well known as the editor of 
the juvenile periodicals, Sunshine and Golden 
Hours, and for many writings for the young. 
A tall, large, and handsome man—with a 
broad, genial face, and an amount of humor 
and yvivacity in him which find themselves un- 
der a bushel in sombre St. James’s, where 
he usually preaches—he arose in the pulpit 
with an air that said plainly, ‘‘ For once I 
mean to let my heart play a little outside of 
my black gown.” He took his text from the 
Song of Solomon, ‘ The flowers appear on the 
earth.” And he began: ‘‘Who doesn’t love 
flowers? I ask all the children here, for I 
mean to suppose that only children are here. 
This service is for children. There are, it 
seems, older people here; we will not turn 
them out, children, but we will forget their ex- 





istence. Now, I say, they must be very poor 
creatures who do not love flowers. But what 
is the meaning of these flowers that we love 
so dearly? They mean the boundless love of 
God. God might have made a world without 
flowers: I don’t say what kind of an earth it 
would have been, but I mean he might have 
given us a place to eat in and a place to sleep in, 
and enough to support our poor existence. But 
after giving us all those necessary and useful 
things, his heart fairly overflowed with love, 
and he added the flowers!” 

After this Dr. Whittemore went on to deal 
with the existence of sin and misery in the 
earth, and how they managed to get into the 
universe of a flower-creating Deity ; but these, 
his explanations, seemed to me to decline so 
far beneath his exordium that I feared the lat- 
ter might be spoiled, and all the flowers in the 
church droop under a theological blight. So 
I and a lad I had in charge concluded that the 
Flower Festival and Sermon for 1870 was for 
us closed, and came away, bearing only pleasant 
memories of the same, and with fresh convic- 
tion that Solomon in his glory was not arrayed 
like our lilies, nor any doctor of divinity invest- 
ed with a theology half so wise and compend- 
ious as our violets. 





ANTEROS. 


By THE AuTHOR OF “Guy LivINGsToNE,” “Sword AND Gown,” “Sans MERcrI,” 
‘* BREAKING A BUTTERFLY,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


NCE more an interval of some months must 

pass; but it can not be said now, as then, 

that to the chief characters in this story it 
brought no material change. 

From honor to dishonor, from innocence to 
guilt, from safe tranquillity to incessant peril— 
is the change much greater in the passage from 
life to death ? 

Yet no less a one had come over Lena Ath- 
erstone. Of the different stages thereof, or of 
the times or seasons of its accomplishment, it is 
not needful to write. 


“They were together, and she fell.” 


All the variations and jfiorttures with which 
you could broider it would hardly make that 
sad, simple theme more expressive. 

Kerneguy had not far misjudged her when 
he conceived her “‘ willful or reckless to any de- 
gree; but scarcely, under any provocation, cow- 
ardly, malicious, or mean. On the whole, very 
nearly a grand character; but of the kind 
which is wrecked much oftener than more ig- 
noble ones.” 

There are women who, more from triviality 
than utter depravity of nature, contrive to flour- 
ish, like green bay-trees, in such an atmosphere 
as that in which Lena was now compelled to 
live. ‘They seem to find a pleasurable excite- 








ment in the very shifts and stratagems to which 
they are driven; the lie. trips too glibly from 
their lissome tongue to be painful in the utter- 
ance; and they can furnish smiles as liberally 
to the betrayed as to the betrayer. In their 
hearts, if not with their lips, they could always 
warble the wicked refrain: 
“C’est le mal qui fait du bien; 

C’est la pigire de la rose; 

Si on le sait c’est peu de chose 

Si on l’ignore ce n’est rien.” 

But Lena could not carry her guilt so gayly. 
Constitutionally quite fearless, she was beset by 
none of the terrors which form part of the 
punishment of many in like case ; nevertheless, 
she did not escape her share thereof. The pas- 
sion to which she abandoned herself, engrossing 
as it was—it was the one passion of her life, re- 
member—still left her leisure for prospect and 
retrospect. Both these might have stings of 
their own; but a trial that came almost hourly 
was harder toendure. Familiarity with wrong- 
doing did not make it easier to her to look on 
the face of the man she wronged. 

Lena was not a very apt dissembler, and any 
one less absolutely unsuspicious than Lord Ath- 
erstone must have guessed ere long that some- 
thing was amiss. But the quickness of percep- 
tion and straightforward common-sense which 
served Ralph well in ordinary circumstances 
seemed absolutely to fail him here. 
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There is a disease, much dreaded by the 
hunters and trappers of the Northwest, called 
‘“night-blindness.” Those who are stricken 
by it may be keen-sighted as Hawkeye himself 
while day endures ; but when the sun has once 
fairly sunk below the horizon there fall on 
them a blackness through which pierce neither 
moon nor stars, and a helplessness beyond that 
of dotage. 

Even so Ralph Atherstone, when the light 
that for a brief space had brightened his home 
began to fade, groped hither and thither, dark- 
ling; and there was none to lead him by the 
hand. 

A change in his wife’s demeanor he did no- 
tice, no doubt. He saw that her spirits were 
more than variable, and that, instead of being 
languid and indifferent, she was now often rest- 
less even to irritability; but he imputed this 
to any save the right cause. First he thought 
that the dullness of Templestowe was begin- 
ning to tell upon her, and he strove to provide 
her with more amusement both at home and 
abroad. When this failed—for Lena seemed 
rather to shrink from than invite society—he 
fell back on another supposition, bitter, no 
doubt, but still wide of the bitterer truth. She 
had overmuch of his company, he thought—a 
rough, uncongenial company at the best. No 
wonder it wearied her; and perhaps the very 
effort to dissemble this weariness tried her 
nerves. This, too, he endeavored to amend. 
On one pretext or another he contrived to be 
abroad most days—generally alone, for Lena’s 
keenness for hunting seemed to have left her, 
and it was only the nearest meets that she at- 
tended—and when he returned home, though 
he occasionally looked into his wife’s boudoir 
to tell her what the hounds had been doing, he 
never lingered there, as in the old times, but 
retreated to the library, whence he did not 
emerge till the dressing-gong sounded. 

They dragged heavily, these solitary hours— 
more heavily than any of those that had made 
up the sum of Ralph Atherstone’s stirring life. 
He had few literary resources, as you may im- 
agine ; indeed, a glance at the day’s paper, or 
the skimming of a magazine, was about the ex- 
tent of his reading, and he did not grow more 
studious now. Perhaps a book might lie on 
his knees—but it was seldom if ever opened— 
as he leaned back in his arm-chair opposite the 
fire, so motionless that only from the gleams 
shooting ever and anon from under his heavy, 
bent brows could you have guessed he was not 
sleeping. He never did sleep on these occa- 
sions. Indeed—though he contrived to con- 
ceal this from Lena—the night was often far 
spent before his eyes were fairly closed; and 
yet time was when even a wound, when its 
fever had abated, would scarce have kept him 
wakeful. And while he sat there ruminating, 
wander as they would, his thoughts always 
came back to the one starting-point. Perhaps 
he had made a fearful mistake, after all, and the 
penalty—if penalty was owing—must light not 





more on himself than on the woman whose hap- 
piness he had meant to secure—ay! and meant 
still—with all his heart and soul and strength, 
And she had seemed happy, too, in a quiet 
fashion, during the past year. It was hard to 
be forced to realize—not that he put it to him- 
self so poetically, you may be sure—that there 
was a worm at the root of a plant that promised 
fairly. 

At the color of these musings no one could 
have guessed, watching Lord Atherstone’s bear- 
ing toward his wife, either when alone with her 
or in others’ presence. That he never dream- 
ed of making a confidante of Marian Ashleigh 
it is needless to say; nevertheless, her sharp 
eyes read the state of things just as accurately 
as if every phase had been set down for her 
benefit in black and white. Of a truth, ona 
certain night that you wot of, she had learned 
almost as much as, for the present, she cared to 
know. 

To one not aware of all the circumstances 
she might have seemed easily contented; for 
not a syllable of the words whispered in the 
library at Erriswell had reached her ears; and, 
when she ventured twice or thrice to peer wa- 
rily through the doorway, there was nothing in 
the attitude of the pair within that need rea- 
sonably have waked suspicion, Yet, I repeat, 
Marian Ashleigh learned then enough, and 
more than enough, for her purposes, That let- 
ter of Archibald Kerneguy’s, every line of which 
she could have repeated by rote, had given her 
the key to it all. She caught a glimpse—the 
briefest one, it is true, but still a glimpse—of 
Lena’s face just after the fatal confession had 
been murmured. And Marian could interpret 
its story almost as accurately as if she had 
overheard the converse from first to last. Not 
less accurately did she interpret Lady Ather- 
stone’s sudden weariness that evening; the 
change in her demeanor afterward, more marked 
from day to day; and the augury of the cloud 
that thenceforth overshadowed Templestowe. 

Had this exemplary person been forced to 
work for her living, she would have been in- 
valuable to any secret police; for, without any 
practice in that line, she had all the profession- 
al instincts of a finished detective. She knew 
that it was not well to be overhasty or over- 
eager even in the cdllection of proof, much less 
in the production thereof; and was never likely 
to hinder the ends of justice through stinting 
the allowance of ‘‘rope.” Having no special 
dislike, as you are aware, to eaves-dropping, 
she was not so fond of the amusement as to 
practice it wantonly. 

On the occasion of Glynne’s visits to Tem- 
plestowe—they were not too frequent, but, by 
an odd coincidence, they always chimed in with 
Lord Atherstone’s absence at a distant meet or 
shooting party—Lady Marian displayed infi- 
nite tact and discretion. While she remained 
in the room, she did not attempt to watch, even 
furtively, the words or looks either of hostess or 
guest, and did her best to keep the conversa- 
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tion on an easy, natural footing; and, when she 
left them alone—as she invariably did, by-the- 
by—she had the fairest excuse for so doing. 
She was an exceedingly methodical person, and 
it was her habit to devote a certain hour to her 
letter-writing ; after which, unless the weather 
was very wild, she generally took a ‘‘ constitu- 
tional.” This, her custom of an afternoon, was 
seldom altered, whosoever might happen to be 
calling at Templestowe; and there certainly 
was no reason for treating Caryl Glynne with 
more ceremony than other visitors. But she 
never trod a whit more slowly or softly when, on 
her way out, she passed the closed door of the 
boudoir; much less did she linger to listen. Nei- 
ther did she cast a single curious glance inward 
as she paced along the terrace by its windows. 

And yet it would have seemed impossible to 
impute to her connivance. There was never a 
shade of significance in her look, or manner, or 
tone, either when she addressed or when she 
mentioned Caryl. She never bantered Lena 
on the subject; much less did she attempt to 
inveigle her into any confidences, or imply that 
there were any such to be made. She took 
just the same line with regard to purely do- 
mestic matters. Many women, under like cir- 
cumstances, noticing—as, of course, she did no- 
tice—the growing estrangement betwixt hus- 
band and wife, would have attempted to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the former by a little extra 
display of duteous solicitude—not to say sym- 
pathy. Marian did nothing of the sort. When 
the three were together she rattled on in her 
brisk, off-hand way, just as though there were 
no such things in this world as mysteries or 
misunderstandings ; till Ralph was fain to smile, 
though in somewhat grim fashion, and Lena 
felt temporarily almost at ease. No wonder 
that both, for diverse reasons, felt loth to lose 
her cheery company. 

When Philip, after finishing off his visits, 
came to fetch his wife away, he found this not 
so easy; indeed, Lord Atherstone had never 
been so near asking a favor of his son as when 
he begged that Marian might be allowed to re- 
main, at all events a little longer. Philip’s 
nerves at any time were hardly equal to a point- 
blank refusal; and the novelty of the situation 
quite flattered him. He was in extraordinarily 
good-humor, too, just then; for his mild pla- 
tonisms at Westlands had prospered not ill, 
and he had visions of prolonging that innocent 
amusement whenever time and place should 
serve. So, grumbling a good deal to Marian, 
he assented—of course with as bad a grace as 
possible—and went forth alone from the pater- 
nal roof, utterly unsuspicious of there being 
aught amiss there. 


——@——— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Tove she merely looked in in passing to 
see that things were in order at Blytheswold, 
Mrs. Shafton found it quite as hard as Lena had 





supposed to escape from the kindly North Coun- 
try. At the worst of her struggles and trials 
her verve and good-humor had made her a wel- 
come if not an honored guest at many houses ; 
and, now that she had no special object in being 
agreeable, she was pleasanter than ever—pleas- 
anter not only to talk with, but to look upon. 
Divers lines had vanished from her face; and 
the brightening and softening of her color were 
in no wise owing to art. She moved, too, more 
briskly ; and, altogether, seemed to draw new 
life from her respite from cares. For Miles, 
the prodigal, had grown thriftier or luckier of 
late, and now contrived to make both ends 
meet after a fashion: so, even in this quarter, 
there was. peace; and, for about the first time 
since her maidenhood, Isabel Shafton was able 
to enjoy the present without disquieting herself 
concerning the morrow. She did enjoy it 
thoroughly, and was quite sorry when she came 
to the last place on her list. 

Here, besides several other old acquaintances, 
she met a certain Mrs, Mansergh, a widow, like 
herself, and also of better birth than fortune. 
Though they had never been very intimate, the 
two had been on sufficiently amicable terms ; 
for it happened that neither had absolutely 
thwarted the other’s maternal tactics. Never- 
theless, it was not without envy that the last- 
named lady contemplated the altered luck of 
Blytheswold; and, doubtless, the homely par- 
sonage, which was #!\ she could achieve for her 
handsome, tocher.ess daughter, looked lowlier 
than ever when contrasted with Templestowe. 
Though Isabel was most temperate in her tri- 
umph, and scarcely ever spoke of the Ather- 
stones unless directly questioned, she had got 
a new way of smiling to herself that inexpress- 
ibly aggravated Mrs. Mansergh; and before 
they had been two days together she felt dis- 
posed not to let a chance slip of abating this 
complacency. Such a one presented itself in 
this wise: 

Dinner was just over; and the womankind 
in the drawing-room, left to their own devices 
for a while, were conversing languidly and dis- 
cursively, as—we are happy to believe—is their 
wont at such seasons ; when the hostess, by way 
of something to say, inquired what sort of 
neighborhood lay round Templestowe. ‘It’s 
rather scattered,” was the reply, ‘‘ and not very 
lively as a rule; but some new people have just 
come to Erriswell, which is quite within reach ; 
and from Lena’s report, though she has not 
mentioned them lately, they sound very nice. 
By-the-by, Kate—you know every body—can 
you tell me any thing about these Malcolms ? 
The husband made a great fortune in Australia, 
I understand: that ought to help you.” 

Mrs. Mansergh’s countenance, vague and 
doubtful at first, lighted up suddenly with an 
intelligence by no means benign. 

“Yes, that helps me,” she said; ‘‘ and I be- 
lieve they are rather nice, though I have not 
the pleasure of Ais acquaintance. So they have 
settled near Templestowe ? That’s rather odd; 
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and it’s rather odd, too, my dear, that you 
should never have heard who the wife is. 
Why, she’s cousin to that handsome, wicked 
Caryl Glynne ; and they’re great allies, too; at 
least, they were inseparable the winter we were 
at Florence. Not that she’s the least fast; in- 
deed, what we saw of her we liked extremely. 
I shouldn't wonder if de beau cousin were a good 
deal at Erriswell. In that case, the neighbor- 
hood is likely to be much more lively. Don’t 
you think so?” 

The blackness of imminent tempest had 
wrapped Isabel Shafton round many a time 
without causing her heart to sink asit did now, 
when this light cloud flecked a serene sky. 
But was it such a light one? Perhaps the 
chiefest terror and trouble of her life were link- 
ed with this name. Was it not hard that it 
should sound in her ears just when she thought 
she had found rest, and sound more ominously 
than ever? For years past she honestly be- 
lieved that her daughter and Caryl had never 
met. Henceforth it was probable they would 
meet not seldom, And that the former should 
never even have hinted in her letters at such a 
possibility—this was worst of all. Though the 
last shadow of her authority had vanished on the 
wedding-day, she did not, therefore, hold her- 
self irresponsible ; for, thoroughly as she trust- 
ed Lord Atherstone, she rather doubted his ca- 
pability of dealing delicately with such a willful 
temper as Lena’s. 

Despite all this, she had the courage to meet 
Mrs, Mansergh’s malicious eyes quite steadily, 
and to answer quite indifferently : 

**T can scarcely give an opinion; it’s several 
years since I’ve seen or spoken to Mr. Glynne. 
I had almost forgotten his existence. Perhaps 
he has altered, like the rest of us. If not, I 
should doubt his being an acquisition to any 
neighborhood ; and if his cousins are wise, they 
won't parade him in Loamshire just yet. New- 
comers should never try experiments.” 

And then, without any violent wrench of the 
subject, she passed on to some county gossip. 

But before she slept that night she had con- 
trived a decent excuse for shortening her visit, 
and the end of the week found her in Loam- 
shire. 

The warmth of her welcome—and in this re- 
spect she had nothing to complain of—did not 
blind Mrs. Shafton to the fact that things were 
altered at Templestowe since she sojourned 
there. It was not that there were any signs of 
past or present disagreements ; but Lord Ath- 
erstone’s manner toward his wife, though kind- 
ly as ever, was tinged with a kind of reserve; 
and Lena’s, though still affectionate, was never 
playful or confidential as heretofore: perhaps 
‘* dutiful” would have best described it. 

Much of this Mrs. Shafton noticed on the 
very evening of her arrival; and the morrow 
only strengthened her misgivings. It was not 
a happy day; for every time Lena opened her 
lips, when they were alone together, her mother | 
hoped—against hope at last—that she would 


| broach the perilous subject. 


It would have 
been such an intense relief to see that there 
| was no wish to avoid it. ‘Though she believed 
jin her to a great extent, and rejoiced to find 
her domiciled at ‘Templestowe, she dared not 
| betray uneasiness, much less put any direct 
| questions, to Lady Marian. So she refrained 
| herself till the party separated for the night; 
then she followed Lena to her dressing-room. 

This was by no means an unusual proceed- 
ing; nevertheless Lady Atherstone knew per- 
fectly well that not mere gossip was coming. It 
appeared, however, that she had no wish to 
avoid the interview, for she dismissed her maid 
| as speedily as possible; and then, nestling her- 
| Self into a causeuse opposite her mother, with a 
| little resigned air, awaited the opening shot. 
She had not to wait long. 

If Mrs. Shafton’s patience had been less sore- 
ly tried that day, it is probable she would have 
jled up to the subject more delicately. As it 
| was, she began the attack without preamble or 
| Warning. 
| ‘*Have you seen nothing of the Erriswell 
| people lately, Lena? You have hardly men- 
| tioned them since you said that their ball was a 
| success, You seemed to like them so much at 
first. Don’t they improve on acquaintance ?” 

‘They decidedly improve,” Lady Atherstone 
answered, with much composure; “but I had 
no news about them likely to interest you.” 

Mrs. Shafton’s eyes—very handsome eyes 
they were still—flashed scornfully. 

‘*Not even that Caryl Glynne was staying 
there ?” she said. 
| It was a random shaft; and even while she 
| loosed it the archer prayed it might go wide of 
| the mark. 

But this was not so to be. 

Lena never started, or changed color; only 
her lips were slightly compressed as she replied, 

‘* Not even that; or rather—that least of all.” 

Mrs. Shafton was completely taken aback, 
| not only by the confirmation of her worst fore- 
boding, but by an impenitence for which, with 
all her experience of Lena’s character, she was 
not prepared ; and it was some seconds before 
she found breath to murmur, 

‘¢ What can you mean ?” 

‘*T will tell you,” the other went on, in the 

same cool,even tone. ‘‘ Mother dear, it is not 
|so many years ago but you may remember what 
| passed when that name was spoken last by you 
and me. It was settled then—not by my wish, 
| surely—that it should never again be mention- 
ed between us. I have kept my part of the 
| agreement—that is all. I can’t see what you 
| complain of.” 
Mrs, Shafton was bitterly incensed ; but her 
alarm outran her anger. What frightened her 
| most was her daughter’s resolute calmness. It 
| seemed like that of one borne up by a strong 
| sense of duty; and so perchance it was with 
| Lena. 

But duty—to whom? Alas! half the rebell- 

ions against the powers of earth and heaven 
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have been carried on under this watch-word ; 
and in this name almost as many crimes and 
cruelties have been wrought as in the yet holier 
one of Faith. 

‘¢That is mere sophistry. But, if you have 
forgotten what you owe to your mother, you 
can’t have forgotten yet what you owe to your 
husband. You don’t suppose Lord Atherstone 
would ever allow that person to darken his 
doors—knowing what I know?” 

Lena smiled haughtily. 

‘‘ He knows rather more, as it happens; and 
he knew it before we were married. I even 
offered, if it pleased him, to break off all ac- 
quaintance in future with Mr. Glynne. He de- 
clined to accept that offer then; and I believe 
he would be still less likely to accept it now. 
If it would ease your conscience, you can ques~ 
tion him yourself. Only, as it is quite new to 
him, it might be breaking dangerous ground.” 

Dangerous? Mrs. Shafton was thoroughly 
aware of this. Things must have come to a 
much worse—ay, to the very worst—pass, when 
she should venture on tale-bearing to Ralph 
Atherstone; for she felt that, if his suspicions 
were once fairly roused, it would be no easier 
to guide or check them than to mark out a 
course and limits for a flood of fresh lava. 

She pressed her kerchief to her eyes; and 
when she withdrew it they were wet with real 
tears, that sprang, perhaps, not less from vexa- 
tion than sorrow; and there were tears in her 
voice too. 

‘“‘T haven’t deserved this.” 

Lena’s face softened; and, crossing over from 
where she sat, she bent down over her mother 
caressingly. 

‘*T won’t have you torment yourself, dear, 
and spoil your pleasure and mine, when I’ve 
been looking forward to your visit solong. Ev- 
ery thing is quite safe, and will be, if you will 
only think so. Won't you trust me as you 
used to do?” 

A heavy sigh, only just stifled in time, near- 
ly belied her words. She had been insincere 
even in the old time, when she let it be believed 
that all ties were broken betwixt herself and 
Caryl Glynne; and of late her whole life had 
been an acted falsehood. Nevertheless, a di- 
rect untruth she had seldom, if ever, been forced 
to utter; and this one seemed to burn her lips 
in passing. The “‘straining at the gnat,” you 


see, is not confined to the wearers of broad phy- | 


lacteries. 

Mrs. Shafton did not feel satisfied, but she 
felt helpless ; which, for all practical purposes, 
comes to nearly the same thing. 

‘*T must trust you, darling,” she said, pite- 
ously, ‘‘ for I have no real right to call you to 
account now; but it would not the less break 
my heart if any evil befell you. Always re- 
member that.” 

A kiss was Lena’s answer; and with few 
more words they parted, with peace seemingly 
betwixt them; but to neither couch came ready 
slumber or untroubled dreams. 


The next day was a very tranquil one; and 
the only incident worth recording was Marian 
Ashleigh’s announcement of her immediate de- 
parture, 

‘*T leave Lena in very safe hands now,” she 
said, with her cheery laugh; ‘‘ and it won’t do 
to give Philip a substantial grievance to grum- 
ble about. He has been rather cavalierly treat- 
ed already.” 

To this resolution neither Lord Atherstone 
nor his wife could seriously demur. So, on the 
morrow, not without real reluctance, they suf- 
fered her to depart. But she herself was not 
loth to go. 

Ill weeds, no less than stately trees, grow 
while men are sleeping; and Marian wist well 
that the seed sown under this roof-tree would 
thrive none the worse for the present without 
her tendance. 

Glynne called that same afternoon. With 
all her prejudices in arms against him, Mrs. 
Shafton was bound to confess that he behaved 
admirably. 

Neither then nor afterward, so far as she 
could discern—and she watched them narrowly 
—did any sign of intelligence pass betwixt him 
and Lena; and Caryl’s manner was scarcely so 
familiar as might have been expected in an old 
friend. ‘The only approach to a confidence was 
bestowed on herself when he took his leave. 
Lena had gone to the further end of the room 
for some music that was to go back to Erris- 
well. 

‘* Will you let by-gones be by-gones ?” Caryl 
whispered. 

Mrs. Shafton bent her head in silent assent ; 
and for some hours afterward she felt her cares 
|much lightened. But on her knees that night 
| she prayed earnestly that there might be some 
| germ of truth in those fair words; for she re- 
| membered that when they were uttered, though 
| the speaker held her hand, he had never looked 
| into her eyes, 





——— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Born Mrs. Devereux and Arthur Corbett 
were sensible of a certain change in the atmos- 
phere. Indeed, the former’s quick temper had 
| been sorely exercised by the turn that matters 
| had taken of late. 

Glynne could not be said to have slackened 
| in his assiduities, simply because such a word 

never could have applied to his listless devo- 
| tion; but somehow it seemed to her that there 
| was less heart than ever in his careless, caress- 
| ing words, and less pleasantness in his satire. 
| Nevertheless, she could not complain of any ab- 
| solute neglect ; much less had she any pretext 
| for jealousy. When the three met in society— 





which was not seldom—she failed to detect the 
| faintest sign of intimacy between Caryl and 
| Lena Atherstone. With all her ingenuity she 
could not discover that he visited at Temple- 
pesos more frequently than mere civility de- 
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manded ; and he assuredly came to Hunsden 
quite as often as she herself considered safe ; 
for, strange to say, her husband began just then 
to cause her much trouble and uneasiness. 

The quaint spirit of partisanship, of which 
you saw signs on that day at Wilton, was al- 
ways working in the Driver’s broad breast ; and 
his animosity toward the supplanter of his com- 
rade was in no wise abated. He was barely 
civil to Glynne now; and the cool insouciance 
with which the other persisted in ignoring his 
provocations was a further exasperation. 

You may imagine Cissy’s feelings one morn- 
ing when her lord abruptly announced his in- 
tention of inviting Major Colville to pay them 
a fortnight’s visit. 

‘*We can take in three of his horses easy 
enough,” Dick remarked; ‘and I can manage 
him a couple of mounts. That will about see 
him through it.” 

For once Cissy was fairly disconcerted. From 
a dogged defiance in her husband’s manner she 
guessed that open contradiction was unsafe ; 
and evasion was not much easier. At first she 
tried to prove that the condition of their stable 
was not such as to warrant the offer of mounts 
to any one likely to be hard upon the cattle; 
but Dick only retorted, sulkily, that “this was 
his look-out; and that if he were short of horses 
there were plenty of Godfrey’s old friends who 
would be glad to put him up.” 

Then Cissy, growing desperate, threw away 
the scabbard, and gave point in earnest. 

“ One word’s as good as fifty. I don’t choose 
that Major Colville should be asked here at pres- 
ent. We had a quarrel just before he left, and 
he was exceedingly rude and unreasonable. I 
shall not encourage him till he thinks fit to 
apologize.” 

‘*Quarreled!” the Driver retorted, grimly. 
**T don't wonder at it—when you made such a 
pet, all at once, of that pied popinjay that’s al- 
ways fluttering about here. He'll get pinioned 
one of these days if he don’t mind. But J’m 
not so fond of throwing old friends over. I 
shall write to Godfrey by this post.” 

You never would have thought that Cissy’s 
dainty lips could have set themselves so reso- 
lutely. 

‘* Calling people names don’t help your argu- 
ment,” she said. “As if you ever could argue, 
Dick! Well, do as you please. But, I give 
you fair warning, if Major Colville accepts, I 
shall go and pay Uncle Horace the visit I’ve 
owed him so long; and then you two ‘old 
friends’ can have the house all to yourselves. 
Won't that be amusing ?” 

Her merry, mutinous laugh rang out till the 
Driver, despite his ill-humor, was fain to laugh 
too, though rather ruefully. He was so absurd- 
ly fond of his wife that even in her caprice and 
injustice he found a charm; besides which, he 
had never yet drawn the curb on his ‘‘ bonny 
gray mare;” and had not the heart—perhaps 
he had not the nerve—to prove, all at once, 
which was master. 





‘*Have yourown way,” he grumbled ; “though 
it’s hard lines, all the same. But you'll make 
it up with poor old Godfrey, at all events? 
We can have him here when you're in a better 
mind,” 

To these conditions Cissy condescended, in- 
wardly rejoicing at her escape ; but her triumph 
was much abated by the manner in which 
Glynne received her account of the passage of 
arms, 

“Tt was running a great risk,” he said, grave- 
ly; ‘and I don’t quite see why you didn’t make 
the concession.” 

Cissy colored high with vexation and surprise. 

‘You don’t quite see?” she repeated. ‘‘ Why, 
any risk was better than allowing you two to 
meet here. He really did like me ; and, I dare 
say, likes me still.” 

The bitter emphasis on the pronoun did not 
escape Caryl; but he only lifted his brows, as 
if this view of the case had not struck him be- 
fore. 

“That would rather complicate matters, to 
be sure. But, though Major Colville, I fancy, 
has a will of his own, and is a little too apt to 
swagger, I give him credit for tact; and his 
‘likings’—that’s a nice way of putting it— 
needn’t make him forget his savoir-vivre. As 
for me, I am not quarrelsome; and, if I can 
keep my temper with your husband, I’m not 
likely to lose it with your—friend. Besides—” 

The angry tears sprang into her eyes. 

**T don’t want to hear any more sham rea- 
sons,” she broke in. ‘‘ The real reason is, that 
you never cared two straws for me, and care 
still less now. I suppose I’m to thank Lena 
Atherstone fur this. I will thank her some 
day.” 

Caryl’s countenance darkened, though he 
answered without a sign of irritation. 

**T am rightly served for talking reason at 
all. Why don’t you accuse Emily too, while 
you're about it, and threaten to make an 
esclandre at Erriswell? That would make it 
quite complete. Do try and be less childish.” 

“Childish!” she retorted. ‘‘ Yes; you al- 
ways treat me like a child. It’s the greatest 
misfortune to be born good-natured. Every one 
thinks they can twist you round their finger.” 

He laughed, more in indulgence than in 
irony. 

‘“ Ah! you’d like to have been a strong- 
minded woman, with hard eyes, and thin lips, 
and thick ankles, and an impracticable waist— 
wouldn’t you? Well, mignonne, I never should 
have thought meekness or long-suffering had 
stood in your way. And I fancied Queen Stork, 
not King Log, ruled here. Come, that’s better” 
—for, in spite of herself, Cissy smiled. ‘* Now 
you're rational enough to listen to my ‘Besides.’ 
I was about to say that, as I must leave Erris- 
well so soon, I need not stand in any one’s light 
—for the present, at all events.” 

The smile and the color faded together from 
Cissy’s face. 

“Going!” she whispered. ‘* You only say 
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that to punish me, Caryl. Say you don’t mean 
it, and I’ll be good—so good—directly.” 

‘¢ But I must mean it,” he said, with more 
tenderness than he had yet displayed. “I 
might outstay even Robin Malcolm’s welcome ; 
and I have business in town that needs looking 
after. But I might come back, you know, be- 
fore long.” 

‘You will come back—and soon,” she said, 
in a lower whisper yet. Then, bowing her 
head, she pressed her lips, almost timidly, upon 
the hand she held. 

Could this be reckless Cissy Devereux, who, 
through good or evil report, for love or for fear, 
had never yet been known to veil her crest be- 
fore friend or foe? =, 

Some sense of the pitiful contrast, and of his 
own cruelty, forced itself on Caryl Glynne. For 
it was a part, and naught else, that he had been 
playing now for some time past. He had be- 
gun it for his amusement ; and, as had happen- 
ed to him a score of times before, finding in it 
more zest, he had thrown into it more energy 
than he had reckoned on exerting. It had been 
‘admirable good fooling” while it lasted; but, 
even if no counter-influence had been at work, 
it may be he would have tired of it ere now; 
only, in that other case, he would have sought, 
after his custom, for fresh pastime elsewhere, 
instead of dissembling his weariness—with a 
purpose. 

Such treachery, practiced for a more right- 
eous end, has a base savor. I doubt if Des- 
grais, in the after-time, looked back with much 
pride on the cunning stratagem that lured 
Louise de Brinvilliers out of sanctuary ; or if 
he easily forgot the reproach and horror of her 
eyes, when, instead of the loving clasp she ex- 
pected, the manacles closed round her wrists. 

Caryl felt no remorse, simply because, to 
serve or save Lena Atherstone, he would not 
have shrunk from torturing any other living 
creature. But he did feel some faint compunc- 
tion just then ; such as may have assailed the 
first Napoleon, when, to cover his retreat, a 
squadron or two were sent to certain death. 
Assuredly, he addressed himself to consoling 
Cissy with very unwonted earnestness—with 
what success you may divine. Before they 
parted she was as ‘‘ reasonable” as even Caryl 
could desire. 

Arthur Corbett, too, had his private causes 
of discontent, though, perhaps, they were not 
easier than Mrs. Devereux’s to put into shape 
and substance. 

He could not say that he was made less wel- 
come at Templestowe than heretofore, though, 
somehow, it seemed harder to find excuses for 
his visits. Neither had Lena’s manner grown 
cold or repellent. It was often absent and in- 
different, to be sure; but then it had always 
been more or less so, except on a few rare oc- 
casions, such as that delicious day at Wilton. 
She was still as ready to listen, if not quite so 
ready to respond. But a kind of crystal cur- 
tain seemed to have dropped betwixt them, 








through which, though it hindered not sight, 
nor absolutely forbade speech, all words passed 
faint and dull; and this barrier was as impossi- 
ble to break as if it had been built of stone or 
steel. And yet the change—if change there 
were—he could not, in common fairness, im- 
pute to his having been supplanted. 

That vague distrust and dislike of Glynne, al- 
luded to above, abode with Corbett still; but 
there was not a shadow of ground for fresh sus- 
picion. Twice he had encountered the other at 
Templestowe; but, from all that appeared on the 
surface, they were the most natural of morning 
visits ; and on both occasions Caryl had chosen 
to leave him in possession of the field. Certain- 
ly, Arthur might have got a salutary warning if 
he had chanced to notice the knitting of Lady 
Atherstone’s brows when Glynne rose to de- 
part, and the glance—helf satirical, half im- 
perative—by which that sign of discontent was 
answered, But these are precisely the things 
that men of the Corbett type never do notice; 
and the banker missed the clew, though it lay 
within arm’s-length. Of a truth, had he 
grasped it, perchance his feet were now too 
weak to carry him out of the maze. 

Neither could he possibly take Lena to task, 
or call her to account; for the utmost encour- 
agement that he had received was not enough 
to warrant him in so doing; and Arthur had the 
wit to see that a false step in this direction 
might be irretrievable. So he had to content 
himself with vague, plaintive whispers, and 
glances eloquent of injury; though, for any ef- 
fect that they produced, both might as well 
have been lavished on the tallest elm in the 
avenue. And all the while—knowing that more 
boldness would have been mere rashness—he 
ceased not to revile himself as cowardly and su- 
pine, and the evil fires within him burned more 
fiercely than ever, Can you wonder that the 
struggle rent and wore the man so that not only 
those near and dear to him, but strangers, mar- 
veled what was amiss? But of the truth none 
had surmise—not even Emma Corbett, though, 
waking or sleeping, the fear was seldom off her 
mind that some great sorrow or disaster was 
hanging over, if it had not actually stricken, her 
husband, She had never directly questioned 
him since the occasion you wot of; for Arthur’s 
temper had grown so fearfully uncertain of late 
that for his sake—not for her own—she forbore 
to provoke it. 

A shadow, such as had probably never hung 
over the staid old mansion since its foundations 
were laid, began to brood there. The very 
children seemed to feel the influence. Meta 
never asked for a story now; and the others, 
instead of greeting their father noisily, rather 
shrank out of his way, whispering to each other 
that ‘* Papa wasn’t well, and mustn’t be teased.” 
Natural affection was not yet stifled in Arthur 
Corbett ; and if, as was likely, he was conscious 
of all this, be sure he hated himself accordingly ; 
but to amend it he was powerless. Truly, his 
punishment had begun betimes; and if it was 
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heavier than that which has lighted on many who 
have more heavily sinned, who shall say that it 
was not earned ? 

And 80, all over the tilth, the evil crop red- 
dened and ripened to the harvest that was near. 


—_—_———_@~——. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Tove there was little of the braggart in his 
nature, and he had no vulgar pride in parading 
his successes, Kerneguy had not been unjust in 
imputing to Caryl Glynne “exceptional bad 
luck in compromising his female acquaint- 
ances.” It was not that he was himself spe- 
cially rash, or tempted others to be so: he only 
seemed too indolent to take precautions, and 
too self-indulgent to practice restraint. But 
this was altered now. In his dealings with Lena 
Atherstone he evinced a wonderful prudence 
and patience ; and, so far from being exacting, 
often refrained from availing himself of an op- 
portunity. And she did justice—ample justice 
—to his motives, and never murmured, even in 
her heart; though in his absence every thing 
around her seemed so cold and dreary that it was 
no wonder if she hankered for the warmth and 
light that his presence always brought. 

Once, and once only, they came within the 
verge of danger. 

Since Mrs. Shafton appeared at Templestowe 
the ¢téte-d-téte interviews had become very pre- 
carious; for, though the mother did not affect 
or perhaps intend to act duenna, she was by no 
means such an accommodating third as Lady 
Marian; and, lacking the latter’s excuses for 
betaking herself elsewhere, as often as not saw 
fit to sit the visitor out. 

Caryl never betrayed a sign of annoyance; 
but on one of those occasions, after a dark, wet 
ride homeward, he so far yielded to a sense of 
injury as to write by that post to Lena, appoint- 
ing an outdoor meeting the following afternoon. 

There was nothing picturesque in the big, 
rambling park of Templestowe; but the ground 
rose enough, in the rear of the mansion, to form 
something like a hanging wood. Broad belts 


of covert almost entirely lined the boundary | 


wall; and through these the late lord, who 
prided himself on his plantations, had cut 
glades and grass-roads, wide enough at the nar- 
rowest for an ordinary pony-carriage. These 
had long since lost their trimness, for they were 
seldom traversed now ; but they were kept open 
now for sporting purposes, and, save in very 
bad weather, were always passable. 

Lena had made the circuit more than once 
with Marian Ashleigh, so she was not likely to 
miss the place of rendezvous; and Glynne, 
too, found his way thither easily, for he had 
been posted hard by while shooting the coverts. 

It was a kind of carrefour, whence several 
rides diverged star-wise ; and evergreens grew 
thickly just here, affording shelter and screen 
even when the trees were bare. Also, within 
convenient distanve, was a park gate, seldom 








used now, but never locked ; for John Gilbert 
and his fellows kept poachers aloof, and Lord 
Atherstone cared little for other intruders. 

It was a good seven-mile walk from Erris- 
well; and, for reasons of his own, Glynne had 
followed field paths rather than the Queen's 
highway. But he looked indolence personi- 
fied, as he leaned back against an oak trunk, 
smoking a placid cigarette. Beyond frequent 
mud flecks on his high russet boots, he bore no 
signs of travel; and he might have sat for a 
picture, in that soft velvet shooting dress, 
There was no affectation in his habitual lan- 
guor; but it concealed an abundance of phys- 
ical energy. Besides this, the effect of his 
Morean training had not yet passed away. 

Before he had time to grow impatient Lena 
appeared. 

The manner of their interview need not be 
recorded; but it lasted rather longer than was 
prudent, for the woods were darkening into 
twilight when they said adieu. 

They were standing close—very close—to- 
gether, when they were startled by a deep 
voice sounding almost in their ears, though in 
reality it came from a score of yards or so down 
a side glade. 

“Tramp! 
flick !” 

It was John Gilbert going his rounds, ac- 
companied, as it happened, by a half-broken 
retriever. If steady old Sultan—familiar to 
contempt with all four-footed things—had been 
at his heel, the pair loitering there had been 
spied ; for, though massive of frame, the keeper 
trod, from long habit, always warily, and a 
heavier foot would have fallen noiselessly on 
the soft grass and sodden leaves. 

A thrill of terror—not of selfish terror, to do 
him justice—shot through Glynne’s breast as he 
drew back swiftly and silently ; but one glance 
assured him that the holly-screen had saved 
them; and, when Gilbert turned the corner of 
the ride, for aught of discomposure or con- 
sciousness that they displayed, he’ and his com- 
panion might have been chatting on the Tem- 
plestowe terrace. 

“Yes, I don’t think you could choose a bet- 
ter place,” Caryl was saying. ‘“* Ah, Gilbert, 
is that you? Come here for a moment, will 
you ?”’—for, after making his rough obeisance, 
the keeper was passing on—‘‘ Lady Atherstone 
was thinking of putting up a sort of arbor some- 
where about here, of heath, or any thing that 
would be weather-proof; for it was rather too 
damp to be pleasant when we last lunched here. 
Don't you think we’ve found about the best 
spot ?” 

The keeper looked somewhat glum, though 
none but professional scruples were floating in 
his mind. To speak truth, he did not special- 
ly admire these mixed entertainments, and 
held that the presence of petticoats was, on the 
whole, inimical to the bag, as tending to make 
the afternoon shooting jealous, if not wild. 
However, in common with the other dependents 
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of Templestowe, he rather favored Lady Ather- 
stone; and the latter had shown much kindness 
to his daughter, who was still ailing. So he 
made shift to answer with sufficient affability : 

‘“‘The place is handy enough, Sir, if my lady 
fancies such a thing. But, if I might advise, 
I’d shift it about ten rod backarder, pretty 
close to the park wall. A stop there ’ud do 
more good than harm; but any thing strange 
set in the open here ’ud be sure to make the 
birds break back. As it is, we can manage 
one or two fairish flushes, if you remember.” 

‘¢T should be very ungrateful to forget,” the 
other returned. ‘I had a real good corner— 
that was before luncheon, though—and I wish 
I'd done it more justice.” 

There was a charm in Caryl’s manner some- 
times which very few could resist ; and, perhaps, 
even rugged John Gilbert was not wholly in- 
sensible to this, as he answered, with a short, 
gruff laugh: 

‘*You didn’t do bad, Sir, by no means, 
Any how, you didn’t blow your birds, like yon 
soldier gentleman from Heslingford. He did 
mash ’em terrible. I think you take my mean- 
ing; and p’r'aps you'll make it clear to my 
lady.” 

Lena had so far recovered herself by this 
time as to be able to take her own part in the 
talk ; and, when Pheebe had been duly inquired 
after, the keeper was suffered to go on his way. 

In all things pertaining to his craft his eyes 
were like an Indian’s on the war-trail; but in 
matters like this they were purblind. If it 
needed almost force to open them when his 
own child was in peril, they were scarce likely 
to be quick-sighted concerning a comparative 
stranger. Moreover, though in this man there 
was not a touch of servility, he was not apt to 
think evil of dignities ; neither would he lightly 
attaint the honor of the family whose bread he 
had eaten for forty years. Had it been other- 
wise, be sure that neither for fear nor favor 
would John Gilbert have held his peace; and 
Ralph Atherstone would have been set face to 
face with his dishonor before he slept. 

For Lena's sake, Glynne glossed over the 
peril they had escaped so narrowly, but to him- 
self he did not undervalue it; and he vowed 
inwardly that the like should not again be in- 
curred. 
that he resolved on moving, for a time at least, 
from his pleasant quarters; and he broached 
his intention that same evening at Erriswell. 


Mrs. Malcolm did not venture to argue the | 


point; but she was evidently surprised and 
chagrined. Her husband, though he expressed 
regret, and pressed on Caryl a speedy return, 
took it much more easily. 

Robin had been troubled with certain mis- 
givings of late, albeit they had not tended to- 
ward Templestowe. He had not failed to re- 
mark signs of growing discontent in the master 
of Hunsden, and had, more than once, re- 
proached himself with being accessory, in a dis- 


It was during his walk homeward | 





was, brooding on the jovial face. He was no 
ascetic, and was willing that all around him 
should amuse themselves in their own fash- 
ion; but it must be in purity and honor, or it 
should not be with his good leave. Also, he 
was diffident of judging the society from which 
he had been severed so long, and was well 
aware that many things that to him seemed 
strange and overbold might to others appear 
quite natural and harmless. Nevertheless, his 
clear common-sense rarely failed to mark the 
boundary line betwixt right and wrong; and 
his doubts as to Caryl’s real amendment waxed 
more frequent and troublesome. It might be 
only fooling, of course ; but fooling that could 
cause such an honest heart as Dick Devereux’s 
to ache could scarcely be innocent, and would, 
at all events, be the better for a check. i 

So, putting force on his hospitality, with many 
kindly words Malcolm sped the parting guest. 
Had he but wist of the truth, he would have 
thrust the other from his doors with scant leave- 
taking—ay! if a storm had been raging, wild 
enough to have uprooted the toughest oak at 
Erriswell. 

Neither did Lena combat Caryl’s resolution. 
When—anewering her beseeching eyes rather 
than her lips, which scarcely stirred—he said, 
gently, ‘I must go,” she pleaded no more; for 
she felt he had not come lightly or selfishly to 
such resolve. 

But her whole character had changed of late. 
The independence and self-reliance that had 
once distinguished her had quite vanished; and, 
in all matters where Caryl could have a voice, 
she seemed to have surrendered free-agency. 
and even free-will. If the old dreams—dis- 
pelled long ago—had come true, and she had 
bound herself to honor and obey him in the face 
of God and man, she could not have performed 
the second more implicitly, though the first was 
impossible. 

She promised, now, to be patient, just as she 
would have promised to play her part in any 
scheme that he judged to be expedient; and 
she forbore to make the parting harder by any 
repining. 

But when he was gone— 

I trust that none who read these pages—not 
excepting their sternest critic—will be able to 
fill up, from their own experience, that dreary 
lacuna, It may be a hard time, perhaps, with 
the men who, on sea or land, have their ap- 
pointed work to do; but often it is a harder, rely 
on it, with ‘‘ the women that weep,” even when 
their tears have a right to flow. And how, 
think you, does it fare with them when it is a 
sin to hope and a blasphemy to pray ? 

Nevertheless, in point of present expediency, 
Glynne’s departure was assuredly well-timed ; 
for, within the same week, Miles Shafton, avail- 
ing himself of a general invitation, appeared at 
Templestowe. 

Even to him it was evident that there was a 
change—not for the better—and had things re- 


tant degree, to the annoyance, whatsoever it | mained im statu, it is just possible he might have 
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stumbled on the real cause thereof, not so much 
from keenness of perception as from the in- 
stincts of antipathy. If he was sensitive any 
where, it was in regard to his sister. Though 
almost all his knowledge of the matter came 
from hearsay, he had never forgiven Glynne for 
compromising her; and you may remember 
that he “rose” freely at the mention of this 
name when he and his comrade were discuss- 
ing Lena’s approaching marriage. Only—far 
from making no account of Caryl, as he had 
then affected to do—he held the latter in al- 
most irrational dread; and would not have 
stood much on probabilities in tracing the 
troubling of any waters whatsoever to that 
fountain-head. Besides, as you are aware, 
some of the best-laid ambushments have mis- 
carried through the chance snapping of a fire- 
lock or a drunkard’s blunder; and, all things 
considered, Miles might have proved a danger- 
ous addition to materials sufficiently explosive. 

As it was, he decided that his relatives ‘* had 
grown deadly dull, and wanted Lady Marian to 
wake them up.” Moreover, the infection seem- 
ed to have spread; for Arthur Corbett was al- 
most a nonentity now—convivially speaking— 
rarely appearing at the covert side, and more 
than slack with his ‘little dinners ;” Mrs. Dev- 
ereux had departed, after all, to pay that threat- 
ened visit to her uncle; while the Driver—for 
whom Miles had always had a kind of fellow- 
feeling—though he rode harder than ever, took 
his pleasure sullenly and silently. The sport, 
too, as it happened, was rather below the aver- 
age just then. 

So the hussar made his visit shorter than he 
had intended ; and, casting the economy of free 
quarters to the winds, sped away to the Dragon 
of Wantley—the famous hostelry which, for a 
“consideration,” furnishes food, drink, cattle, 
and every thing but raiment, to ‘‘ spring cap- 
tains,” and others who have no fixed abiding- 
place on the grass. 


—_>—_ 


CHAPTER XL. 


How he excused his absence to those most 
interested in the question was best known to 
himself ; but the early and the late spring pass- 
ed away without Glynne’s again appearing in 
Loamshire. It may be that business was not 
a vain pretext; his affairs were always so com- 
plicated that, without an occasional oiling of 
the wheels, they were sure to come to a dead- 
lock; and this time the process necessitated a 
visit to Vienna, 

Mrs. Devereux chafed and fretted, as a mat- 
ter of course; and when she found that fre- 
quent missives—indignant, imperative, or im- 
ploring—sent on the track of the recreant avail- 
ed nothing, a relic of prudence, backed up by 
a sufficiency of pride, enabled her to bide her 
time. But the Driver—performing, after his 
wont, vicarious penance—had a very rough 
time of it at home; and all her other admirers 
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were more or less hardly entreated by their im- 
perious mistress. With a truly feminine per- 
versity, she still deferred reconciliation with 
Godfrey Colville; and Dick, albeit infinitely 
more valorous on his friend’s behalf than on 
his own, dared not, for the nonce, air his hos- 
pitable intentions. 

Lena was patient, as she had promised— 
wonderfully patient; only, as day succeeded 
day, each appearing longer than its fellow, her 
listlessness deepened into apathy. She seldom 
stirred abroad, and seemed less equal than 
heretofore to the effort of keeping up appear- 
ances at home. 

Lord Atherstone noticed this, and his own 
heart waxed so heavy that twice or thrice he 
was on the verge of taking Mrs. Shafton into 
his counsel, and beseeching her to confide in 
him if she had guessed at the root of Lena’s 
melancholy. It was not pride, but rather the 
delicacy of which mention has before been 
made, so strangely at variance with the rest of 
his character, that set a seal on his lips. It 
was, doubtless, with a view to distract his 
wife’s thoughts at any cost that he proposed 
their moving to town immediately after Easter 
—not into apartments, as before, but into a 
house for the entire season. 

Lena acceded to the plan readily but indif- 
ferently ; yet, if the room had not chanced to 
be so dimly lit, and she had not sat so far back 
in the shadow, even Ralph might have marked 
the treacherous flush that swept across her 
cheek—paler than ever of late—and have mar- 
veled at its cause. 

Mrs, Shafton, who still staid on at Temple- 
stowe, was any thing but pleased with the sum- 
mer programme; but it was scarcely possible 
for her to start any objection without treading 
on perilous ground, especially after Lena had 
intimated that there would always be a room at 
her disposal whenever she chose to occupy it. - 
Indeed, the mother’s misgivings had been much 
less active of late, if they had not entirely 
slumbered, simply from the lack of fresh matter 
to feed upon; and that very elasticity of char- 
acter which had buoyed her up through many 
troubles helped to beguile her now into a false 
security. 

Lady Atherstone did not suggest any special 
locale for their town quarters, and her husband 
seemed equally careless on the subject. ‘This 
question was settled for them by one of the con- 
venient agents who, at a day’s notice, can pur- 
vey any thing from a palace down to a maison 
de santé, so long as they are not stinted in 
terms. It was purely by accident that Lena 
found herself settled within a stone’s-throw of 
the quiet street where the first—and last—ro- 
mance of her life began. 

Though the breadth of the cycle may vary 
infinitely, according to circumstances, is it not 
strange how often private as well as public his- 
tories repeat themselves? Ifthe campaign has 
prospered, it is pleasant, doubtless, to pile arms 
amidst the old familiar places; but if the bat- 
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tle has gone hard against them, surely the pre- 
science of defeat will not weigh less heavily 
on those who have fallen back almost to the 
ground where, at the outset, full of strength 
and hope, they set their forces in array. Do 
you think that the hunted hare dies a whit the 
easier because the last double has brought her 
close to her ‘* form ?” 

Had Lady Atherstone been quite innocent 
and heart-whole, the coincidence must needs 
have evoked memories that ought never to have 
stirred in their tombs; but, unhappily, the dry 
bones were clothed with flesh already, and the 
evil host was fit to do the bidding of the Spirit 
who had been permitted to call them back to 
life. With Lena the gulf of intervening years 
seemed to have vanished utterly, and old scenes 
stood out in as close and bold relief as if they 
had been enacted but yesterday. More vividly 
than she had ever remembered it since, she 
recollected her first glimpse of Caryl Glynne’s 
face—how, even then, it seemed to detach itself 
from the others pressing through a crowded 
doorway; she could have gone straight to the 
tree under which he waited when, trembling 
despite her hardihood, she came to meet him 
through the fresh June morning; she could call 
back the very tints of the western clouds that 
hung over their parting on the eve of her en- 
forced flight northward. 

And the Tempter’s whispers were more fre- 
quent than ever; and Caryl—either weary of 
self-denial, or waxing reckless from impunity 
—preached prudence no longer. Indeed, there 
was little of difficulty or danger to contend 
with, now that they were sheltered under the 
mantle of the great city, which is one of refuge 
to worse sins than homicide. 

Lord Atherstone spent all his afternoons 
abroad; and his goings-out and comings-in 
were so regular that there was no chance of 
his appearing untimeously ; moreover, Lena 
was such a favorite with her household that her 
actions were likely to be charitably construed 
even by the Vigilance Committee below stairs. 

Oddly enough, perhaps the first person who 
conceived any serious suspicion was fair Grace 
Moreland. She was neither prude nor Puritan ; 
indeed, she was rather ingenious in inventing 
apologies for the follies of her fellows, and had 
defended Lena too often formerly to be apt to 
accuse her now. Nevertheless, looking back 
on their ancient intimacy, Grace could not but 
admit that it had greatly slackened, and, for a 
while, bewildered herself in trying to account 
for this. Now that Lena had a house of her 
own, so extremely “ convenient” to Blakeney 
Street, Mrs. Moreland had naturally reckoned 
on dropping in at unceremonious hours for a 
confidential chat. But somehow it seemed im- 
possible to walk, straight and unannounced, into 
Lena’s boudoir, though; once there, the wel- 
come was as cordial as ever; and twice or 
thrice Grace had actually been rebutted by a 
‘*Not at home” that, she felt almost sure, was 
conventional. 
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She would have scorned espial either on friend 
or foe; and it was simply by chance that on 
one of these occasions, looking back as she 
turned a corner, she saw Caryl Glynne issue 
from the doors which had just been closed 
against herself. It was a feeling much less 
selfish than mortified vanity or slighted friend- 
ship that made Grace Moreland’s light heart 
so heavy that evening. With all her gentleness, 
she was too proud to complain, and, though in 
no wise timid, dared not play monitress here ; 
so she let her grievance sleep when she next 
met Lena. Neither till long after did she con- 
fide her forebodings to her own husband, from 
whom she had seldom hitherto kept a secret; 
but they did not cease to haunt her till there 
was nothing left to fear. 

The Atherstones went a good deal into soci- 
ety; and Ralph performed late escort-duty, 
with a readiness and punctuality that might put 
many recent benedicts to shame. ‘The opera 
was the only place to which Lena went alone— 
never quite alone, indeed, for even on these oc- 
casions she was always accompanied by her’ 
mother, Grace Moreland, or’ Lady Marian. 
The Ashleighs were in town for the season, 
Philip having hardened himself to the extrava- 
gance of a furnished ‘‘ flat.” . But the after- 
noons, as has been aforesaid, the Baron was 
fain to spend after his own devices, and, per- 
force, frequented his divers clubs pretty assid- 
uously. 

One afternoon toward the end of May he 
was sitting in a window of the Sanctorium, 
gazing out into the crowded street—intently, as 
it seemed, but, in reality, so vacantly that a 
familiar friend might have passed by unrecog- 
nized—when Sir Charles Wroughton came up, 
holding an open letter in his hand, and with a 
cloud of annoyance on his face. 

**Don’t you despise people who never know 
their own minds?” he said. ‘* Not a fortnight 
ago Tempest was too’keen about Norway— 
slept with his fly-book under his pillow, I be- 
lieve, for fear somebody should borrow his 
special patterns—and now here’s a lachrymose 
note, regretting that he must throw me over, 
because his brother’s coming home from India. 
Just as if two months would have made any 
difference, when I happen to know that they 
haven’t met for a dozen years. So I’ve got to 
look up a second rod at a week’s notice. You 
don’t happen to know of a decent fisherman, 
about my own age, and about my force at 
piquet ?—I'm full against boys and gamblers— 
I'd almost frank him there and back.” 

Lord Atherstone paused a while ; and when 
he looked up to answer there was an earnest- 
ness in his eyes utterly disproportioned to the 
subject. 

“IT only know of one man,” he said; ‘‘and 
he’s not quite up to the piquet standard, though 
he might suit in other respects. Would you 
mind taking me ?” 

Wroughton’s countenance grew blank from 
very surprise. 
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‘Take you? You must be joking, though 
jokes are not in your line. I thought, when 
you gave up your river, you’d given up Norway 
for good. Surely, too, you’ve taken your house 
for the season ; and”—his tongue stumbled here 
—‘‘and you're aware that mine are only bach- 
elor quarters ?” 

‘I’m quite aware of it,” Ralph replied. 
‘¢ ad it been otherwise, I should never have 
dreamed of taking my wife across the North Sea. 
But, now she’s thoroughly settled, I fancy she 
will manage very well without me for a few 
weeks, with her mother’s and Marian’s help. 
Any how, I'll consult her, and let you have a 
decided answer by noon to-morrow, if you'll 
hold the rod open so long.” 

‘Of course I will,” the other answered ; 
“T'd keep it open longer for such a chance. 
So don’t decide hastily, and—don’t let me per- 
suade you.” 

The speaker’s manner was hearty, but not 
precisely eager ; and it was easy to divine that 
his inclinations and convictions were at vari- 
ance. Scandal had hitherto spared Lady Ather- 
stone, and not a rumor to her disparagement 
had reached Wroughton’s ears ; neither—being 
often in her company—could he himself accuse 
her of coquetry. Nevertheless, he felt that, if 
he had stood in his comrade’s place, he would 
have consented never to wet a salmon line 
again, rather than have put some hundred 
leagues of sea and land betwixt himself and so 
fair a wife, when the butterfly season was at its 
height. He had no exalted ideas of marital 
responsibility ; but there is a time for all things, 
and perhaps something of the burden of the 
old hunting-song was running in his head just 
then— 

“With cheer and whoop the chase is up, 
And bachelors may fare ; 
But married men should bide at home, 
From the hunting of the bear.” 
In all ages that plea of exemption from feast 
or foray has generally been allowed ; and even 
Sparta once only rose to the sublime cynicism 
that produced the Parthenii. 

But the easy-going baronet was wont to as- 
sume that every man—gentle or simple, wise or 
witless—was, till incapacity should be proved, 
the best judge of his own affairs; and if neither 
scruples nor suspicions existed in Ralph’s breast, 
surely it would be an ill deed to plant them 
there. Having forborne to bias his friend’s de- 
cision either way, Wroughton felt his conscience 
at ease, and waited to see what the morrow 
would bring forth. 
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THE NOBLER LOVE. 

OLONEL and Mrs, Shirley were at break- 
fast one morning in their bright little villa 

at Sydenham, near London. Every American 
who has ever crossed the Atlantic knows that 
beautiful English landscape, and the soft out- 
lines of the gentle elevations—really, we can not 
call them hills—on one of which now stands the 





glittering Crystal Palace. In its way, a more 
charming scene could hardly be found. Edgar 
Poe lays it down as an esthetic canon that the 
mind and eye soon weary of the grand, sublime 
scenery which strikes and appalls one at the first, 
and that only the soft, gentle, and beautiful land- 
seape grows and grows forever in its charm. 
Undoubtedly Edgar Poe was wrong in this 
theory, as he was in a good many others, which, 
like this, he evolved from the depths of his moral 
consciousness; but undoubtedly, too, this quiet 
Sydenham scene might well have had a charm 
even for the strongest nature and the most pas- 
sionate lover of the sublime. Atthe time Iam 
writing of now no lustrous temple of glass adorn- 
ed or profaned the quiet sylvan scene, and villas 
were but thinly scattered over Sydenham and 
Norwood and Anerley. It was an early sum- 
mer morning, twenty years ago. Colonel Shir- 
ley was a man of about forty; a fair-haired, 
handsome, middle-aged English gentleman—a 
man who you might assume never uttered a fine 
sentiment in his life, even in his love-making, 
and never did a mean thing. His wife was a 
year or two younger, and was handsome, with 
pale face and dark brown eyes. There was a 
somewhat worn or wasted look about her feat- 
ures, which made her seem as if she bore her 
years less lightly than her husband, although 
his hair was already growing gray, while hers 
was as purely brown and glossy as it could have 
been in the days of her maidenhood. 

Some letters were lying on the table when 
Colonel Shirley and his wife entered the break- 
fast-room. One of the letters was addressed 
to Mrs. Shirley, and bore the post-mark of the 
United States. 

‘A letter for you, Alice,” said her husband ; 
‘‘and from America. Have you any friends 
there ?” 

‘*No, dear ; at least I don’t remember any.” 

He handed her the letter. The handwriting 
was strange to her. She opened the envelope, 
and found that it contained two letters, one 
open, one sealed. As she saw the writing on 
the latter her face flushed, and her hands trem- 
bled. She read both, and her eyes were filled 
with tears. Colonel Shirley was deep in his own 
correspondence. 

“‘ Arthur dear,” said his wife, appealing for 
his attention, ‘* please read those ;” and she laid 
the two letters before him, one above the other. 

The first he glanced at was dated from an 
old-fashioned second-class boarding-house in 
Canal Street, New York, and merely informed 
Mrs. Shirley that an Englishman who had been 
living there for a short time, and who was now 
dead, had written aletter shortly before his death 
which he desired to have forwarded to her. He 
wished that it should not be sent until after his 
death, and that it should then be accompanied 
by an intimation that he was no more. 

The other letter ran thus : 

“T am dying, Alice—dying ; and my mind is 
miserable about my poor little child. A kind 
family out in the West are now taking care of 
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her for me; but they can not make her theirchild. 
Will you have her, Alice, and make her your 
daughter—for the sake of old remembrances, 
and as a sign that you have forgiven me? I 
hear that you are rich, and that your husband 
is a high-minded, generous man; and perhaps 
he will not refuse this burden. I have suffered 
deeply, as youknow. My other children—two 
—are dead. She, their mother, has long since 
left me, and gone toshame. I can tell you no- 
thing more of her. ‘That my daughter may 
never come to know of her existence is my 
prayer. You will do this, Alice, I know, and 
have my thanks in anticipation. Ah, God, how 
noble and good you always were! As I write, 
all the past comes back on me, and I love you 
—so much that I thank Heaven you found a 
stronger arm and a stronger heart than mine to 
lean on. If you will grant me this last favor, 
write or send to—” (and then followed an ad- 
dress in a Western State). ‘‘My daughter is 
five years old, Her name is Rachel Alice; bat 
I wish the first name to be dropped, and to have 
her called by the second name—your own name. 
My gratitude already to Colonel Shirley. To 
yourself eternal thanks and blessings—and good- 
by.” 

“The letter was signed ‘* Henry John Lewis.” 

Colonel Shirley had known the story of this 
man. Henry*John Lewis was once a hand- 
some, brilliant, generous, weak-minded, impuls- 
ive young fellow, who was in love with Alice 
Shirley, then a girl, and whom she deeply loved. 
They were engaged. She had overlooked a 
good many defects in his character because of 
her love for him, which gave her’ faith in him. 
He went with his regiment to India (he was in 
the army), and there he fell madly in love with 
an actress and singer who had come out from 
England on a theatrical and money-making ex- 
pedition. This woman obtained immense con- 
trol over him; and the upshot was that Alice 
one day heard that her lover, whose return she 
was expecting every week, was married to the 
actress. His career then went steadily down- 
ward. He left the army; he became wild and 
reckless; his wife’s conduct. and manner kept 
him in perpetual misery and doubt. At last 
she left him altogether, in company with an of- 
ficer who, once brilliant, like Lewis himself, and 
now, like him, broken down, had taken to the 
stage as a profession, and was going to Europe. 
Lewis took his little daughter, the only child 
left to him, and made his way somehow to the 
United States, hoping to recover health and 
character and fortune there, in which attempt, 
as we know, he broke down and died. 

All the early part of this story Colonel Shir- 
ley had known. When he fell in love with the 
woman now his wife, and urged her to marry 
him, she told him the story of her life, and told 
him too that the full fervor of her affection had 
been given to the weak and worthless man who 
deserted her. Shirley honored her for her can- 
dor, and found. no fault with her early love. He 
still asked her to give him what affection she 





could; and she yielded at last, and they were 
married. ‘They had now had many years of a 
quiet, happy married life, but they had no chil- 
dren. 

Colonel Shirley read the letter, and laid it 
down. 

**Of course you will take the child, Alice?” 

‘‘That is for you to say, dear. I suppose we 
—we shall never have any children—of our 
own.” 

The question was settled. Colonel Shirley 
and his wife were not people to do things by 
halves. They went out to the United States— 
a rare performance for Englishmen and En- 
glishwomen in those days. They saw Niagara, 
and the Hudson, and New England, and part 
of the South and West, and, returning, they 
brought ho:ne to London little Alice Lewis with 
them. They dropped the name of Lewis, and 
she was known in England as Alice Shirley. 

Fifteen years went over, and changed Alice 
Shirley into a young woman of twenty. The 
years also converted her from a weakly child 
into a bright, charming little dark-eyed creature, 
full of vivacity and animation—a piquant little 
flirt, ill-natured people thought her ; a spirited, 
impulsive, true-hearted girl, those who knew 
her better knew her to be. She was in full 
possession of the fact that she was not Mrs. 
Shirley’s daughter. She knew that her father 
had been an old friend of Mrs. Shirley, and 
that he, dying alone and poor, left his daughter 
as his only legacy to her benevolence and love. 
Alice always supposed that her mother was dead 
at the time when the Shirleys brought her from 
America; for she had the dimmest, vaguest 
memory of some confusion and disturbance in 
their home in Calcutta, which was somehow 
connected with her mother’s name, and she as- 
sumed that this must be an incoherent recollec- 
tion of her death and burial. 

The Shirleys lived in London during the sea- 
son, and were much in society. Alice was 
greatly admired, and sometimes, I am afraid, 
flirted a good deal, and, perhaps, was reproved 
wisely, and in vain, by Mrs. Shirley. She really 
could not help herself, Alice pleaded, pathet-~ 
ically. ¢ 

‘*Tt’s all your fault, mamma,” she declared, 
one day. She always called Mrs. Shirley 
“ mamma.” 

‘¢ All my fault, Alice? . How do you make 
that out, child?” 

‘Well, if not all your fault, it is your fault 
and papa’s. Pa jointly with ma, as some one 
of the Tetterby family says in that book of 
Dickens's. Yes, it’s all-your fault, because you 
make me so happy; and I can’t help being in 
high spirits, and so, I dare say, doing ridiculous 
and foolish things sometimes.’ I don’t believe 
there ever was such a happy girl, and it is your 
fault.” 

Mrs. Shirley kissed her tenderly, but looked 
a little grave and sad, 

Among Alice’s especial admirers were two 
young men; the first was a Charles Randolph, 
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son of Randolph the great financier and rail- 
way, man—Randolph, who began life as a ped- 
dler, or a tinker, or hodman, or something of 
the sort, but who managed to pick up a trifle 
of figures and other knowledge here and there 
as he tramped his road, or mended his kettles, 
or mounted his ladder, or followed his ‘trade, 
whatever it was, and who, in the infancy of the 
railway system, invented something or other, 
people didn’t very well know what, and like- 
wise developed a financial genius, and so made 
no end of money, and now sat in Parliament, 
and held steadily aloof from bubble companies, 
and ‘contractors’ lines,” and audacious proj- 
ects of all kinds, and was a rich, respectable, 
and honest man, with grave, solid manners, not 
much out of keeping with his whole surround- 
ings. Charley Randolph, his son, was a fine, 
handsome, manly young fellow, with a ringing 
voice and a-splendid beard. He had been at 
Oxford, and still read a good deal; and his fa- 
ther had sent him to travel not merely over 
Europe, but tothe United States and Austra- 
lia. He was a devoted follower of Alice’s, 
and there could be little doubt that he was only 
waiting for an opportunity to propose to her. 
I shall not yet say what she thought of him. 
Let the course she afterward followed show 
that. 

Colonel and Mrs. Shirley leaned decidedly 
to the other admirer. ‘To begin with, he was 
the son of a lord; and it takes an extraordi- 
nary Englishman, and yet more extraordinary 
Englishwoman, indeed, to be wholly indifferent 
to the allurement of a title. Then he was 
really an amiable and attractive young man, 
apart from his family recommendations. He 
was the Honorable Wilfrid Euston, eldest son 
of Lord St. Pancras, He was a handsome 
young man, with delicate, aristocratic features, 
and gentle, graceful, winning ways. He was 
@ young aristocrat of a type growing to. be com- 
mon in our days—the philanthropic nobleman. 
He took a deep and sincere interest in all 
schemes for prison reform, in ragged schovls 
and Sunday-schools, in reformatories for chil- 
dren, in social tea-parties, meant to bring all 
classes into harmony, and where the working- 
man and the heir to an earldom were to drink 
tea together twice a month, and be very friend- 
ly, and where they were generally very awk- 
ward, both of them, and bored each other ter- 
ribly. He got up reading classes and lectures ; 
he took more trouble about the reforming -of 
poor girls than one of his illustrious ancestors 
would have taken for the purpose even of ruin- 
ing them. Much of this is a fashion, of course, 
and is the offspring merely of the condition of 
an age. Only a little difference of time and 
scene decides whether a young aristocrat with 
plenty of money shall be a Richelieu or a Wil- 
frid Euston. But without overglorifying our- 
selves on the virtue and beauty of our own age, 
we may be allowed some little self-congratula- 
tion on the change of manners and morals which 
makes it more fashionable for a young aristo- 





crat to drink tea with and make pleasant speech- 
es to a poor proletarian than to fleece and op- 
press him—to work for the reform of poor girls 
rather than for their seduction. 

Wilfrid Euston, then, was a philanthropic 
young aristocrat, and he made Colonel and 
Mrs, Shirley—and Alice, when he could—his 
confidants and co-operators. I do not know 
whether Charley Randolph felt much faith in 
all the schemes of benevolence. Perhaps he 
stood too nearly aflined to the working-classes to 
care much about any projects which seemed to 
savor, however faintly, of patronage. But he 
always subscribed handsomely, even when he 
frankly declared that the way to do the work- 
ing-classes any real and permanent good was to 
throw open full means of education, give them 
all their political rights, and then let them 
alone. Wilfrid Euston, of course, was in Par- 
liament, but he was not much of a political 
reformer, and, while a great admirer of Mr, 
Bright’s eloquence, was sincerely afraid that 
the great orator was a “‘demagogue.” Wilfrid 
did not stop to inquire whether demagogues 
are not occasionally needed, and whether the 
demagogues of one day or age are not the pa- 
triots and heroes of another. Charley Ran- 
dolph was in Parliament too, and not being 
much of a speaker, devoted himself principally 
to sitting behind Mr. Bright, and cheering for 
him when he spoke. 

Now these were the two principal competi- 
tors for Alice Shirley's hand. It so happened 
that each had confided to Colonel Shirley about 
the same time his intention to appeal to Alice 
herself on the subject, and each had received 
from Shirley and. his wife the assurance that 
wherever Alice’s choice pointed, their approval 
would follow. But the hopes of the Shirleys, 
husband and wife, were with Wilfrid Euston, 
and he knew it was so. 

One morning, just at this time, Alice went 
into town in the carriage to get some music. 
As she was entering the shop, in Regent Street, 
a man who was lounging along the pavement 
saw her, and was apparently much struck by 
her appearance. He came toa full stop, stared 
at her, gazed into the window, exclaimed ‘“‘ By 
Jove!” and followed her into the shop. She 
was turning over some music. He, too, asked 
for some piece of music or. other, and he glanced 
curiously. and closely at Alice. She could not 
get what she wanted, and the clérk offered to 
send it to her address next day. But she said 
she would be coming into town herself that day, 
and would call for it. Then she went away, 
and the man contrived to get into conversation 
with the clerk, and to learn her name. He 
seemed a little puzzled when he heard that her 
name was Miss Shirley, 

He was a tall man, rather past middle age. 
He probably had been handsome and dashing 
once ; but now his face was flushed and bloat- 
ed, there were deep wrinkles under his eyes, 
and his whole make-up suggested billiards and 
brandy. That he was or had been in the army 
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was evident to the most casual observation. 
He wore a heavy mustache, waxed and dyed to 
conceal its grayness, and he was altogether an 
unpleasant and disreputable-looking personage. 

Next day he was pacing Regent Street an 
hour before the time at which he had seen Miss 
Shirley. He hung closely round the music 
shop. At last her carriage came; she got out, 
went into the shop, and came forth again. 

Then he approached her, standing between 
her and the carriage door. He took off his 
hat, and addressed her very ceremoniously. At 
first she took him for a beggar of a new kind, 
got up to imitate a broken-down gentleman. 
He said something, however, which made her 
start and color and look indignant. Then he 
spoke again, and she listened. The confer- 
ence lasted but a few moments. He then gave 
her a card with an address written on it. She 
got into her carriage, rejecting angrily his prof- 
fered arm; and she flung herself back, and hid 
her face, as if the light were hateful to her. 
When she reached home and got out she was 
pale, but looked firm, She seemed to have 
grown older. Such a change appeared to have 
come over her as I always fancy must have 
come on Juliet from the moment when the 
nurse, in all sincerity, advised her to forget 
Romeo and marry Paris, and the girl knew 
that henceforward she must take counsel with 
herself alone. 

That evening she had a long, sad conference 
with Mrs. Shirley first, then with her and her 
husband together. The man who accosted her 
in the street had told her something of her mo- 
ther’s story—nobody could know the worst part 
of it better than he—but he refused to say 
whether she was alive or dead, except on con- 
ditions; and he left his address, in order that 
acceptance or refusal might be notified to him. 

In fact, he wanted to extort money, under 
pain of having a shameful scandal made public 
if the family should refuse his terms. 

All three, Alice, the Colonel, and Mrs. Shir- 
ley, were of one mind in resolving to make no 
conditions, and to take no further notice of the 
scoundrel. Colonel Shirley was already satisfied 
that Alice’s mother was dead; and he was'con- 
vinced that, for her own sake and that of her 
married. life, Alice must take a resolute stand 
in the beginning, and defy exposure. He was 
going on to hint that, in the event of any suitor 
proposing for her, the truth had better all be 
told, when Mrs. Shirley quietly interrupted, and 
said, 

“T think, dear, we may safely leave Alice to 
take her own course in that.” 

Alice gave her a look of tearful thanks and 
confidence ; and the girl was warmly embraced 
and kissed by both, and did her best to look re- 
assured and happy. 

Colonel Shirley resolved to walk Regent Street 
a good deal for a few days, and look out for the 
personage Alice had described. He thought 
he should know him by her description, and 
that a few words of conversation would enable 





him to decide whether to treat with him by 
horsewhip or through the medium of the police. 
If the man should prove a mere professional 
extorter of money, then, of course, the police. 
If he retained any pretense whatever to the 
condition of a gentleman, why, then the horse- 
whip would be the proper mode of remon- 
strance, 

A day or two brought a visit from the Hon- 
orable Wilfrid Euston, for a purpose which he 
had already notified to Colonel Shirley, and for 
which, therefore, Alice was fully prepared. 

The Honorable Wilfrid approached his pro- 
posal somewhat diffidently and awkwardly, as 
most young Englishmen, however aristocratic 
their breeding, would do on such an occasion. 
When he was yet on the verge of the proposal, 
while it was yet unuttered, Alice stopped him 
with a gesture and an effort to speak. There 
were tears sparkling.in her eyes, but she be- 
came mistress of herself. 

“Mr. Euston, before you say a word more I 
have something to say to you.. May I tell you 
a painful secret ?” 

“Surely, Miss Shirley, if you wish me to 
know it.” 

“IT do wish you to know it, and to keep it.” 

‘You may rely at least on my keeping it. 
What you wish me to hear I will hear. What 
you ask me to keep to myself or to forget shall 
be kept secret and forgotten, if I can forget it.” 

His manner was naturally that of one sur- 
prised, and expecting to be pained. Not know- 
ing or guessing what was to come, he conject- 
ured, surely enough, that something was coming 
to destroy his hopes. 

‘Mr. Euston, my name is not Shirley—that 
I always knew, and you too, perhaps. But I 
have learned only lately that my history is dis- 
graceful; I do not mean that my parents were 
poor or humble—that would be no disgrace to 
them or to me. But I mean that there is 
shame upon us and scandal, and that any man 
who marries me marries a woman whose family 
story is one of shame. If you believe I exag- 
gerate, Mr. Euston, I give you leave to speak 
to Colonel Shirley on the subject. But it would 
perhaps be more just to yourself, and more kind 
to me, to let our conversation stop here, and 
allude to this no more. Let us meet as we 
have always done hitherto. There is no reason 
why I should not be your friend.” 

Wilfrid Euston felt like one suddenly pierced 
with a poisoned weapon. He really did love 
this girl as much as so calm and pure a young 
philanthropist could love any woman; and he 
looked vainly into her face to see whether she 
was not, perhaps, merely trying his sincerity 
in some romantic, extravagant way. But her 
face only showed intense pain and humiliation 
and grief; and tears, which a feigned emotion 
never yet called up to make a triumph for a 
tragedienne, were stealing down her cheeks. 

For a moment Euston was impelled to put 
his arm round her waist, and say, tenderly, 
“Alice, do you love me? If you do, that is 
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all I eare for. Your birth, your parents, be 
they what they may, can not lower your value 
in my eyes!” He was near doing this for a 
moment; but, after all, he was an aristocrat 
before every thing, and he had thought he was 
making a generous sacrifice to his love in mar- 
rying the daughter of Colonel Shirley, who, 
however unblemished in birth and character, 
did not pretend to rank with the aristocracy. 
He tried, he réally tried, to be headlong in his 
love, and to sacrifice all to it, and he could 
not. 

‘* Miss Shirley, I can not tell how deeply I 
regret—and sympathize; and I hope you over- 
vate the—the painfulness of all this.” 

‘No, no,” she said, in tremulous tones ; ‘it 
is only too true.” 

““T deeply regret—and I am sure there is no 
sphere you would not adorn—and I don’t see 
why this should affect you, except that, of 
course, it must give you pain. And pray be- 
lieve me, my dear Miss Shirley, that this se- 
cret, if it is really as you now believe, is safe in 
my hands.” 

He was regaining his composure, and ve- 
ginning to feel a gleam of satisfaction that he 
had not committed himself. They parted sad- 
ly, but on friendly terms, and he went away, 
shocked and grieved indeed, but thinking in 
the deepest depths of his mind that, after all, 
and since things were so, it was well that she 
was generous and disinterested enough to stop 
him before he had gone too far for. decent 
withdrawal. So he went back, sadly but reso- 
lutely, to his philanthropy and his concerts for 
working-men. 

When he had left the room poor Alice said, 
with a scornful light flashing through her 
tears, “I knew how that would be. He has 
no heart! ButIdon’tblame him, To marry 
me would disgrace any man.” 

She had hardly time to go to her own room, dry 
her tears, and try to look composed and elegant 
again, when she was told that. Charles Ran- 
dolph had come to call on her, The name 
threw her into a fresh paroxysm of tears. She 
had gone down to see Wilfrid Euston with tol- 
erable firmness; but she could hardly bring 
herself to meet Charley Randolph. Yet she 
constrained herself to go down, not before she 
had many times had to retreat again to dry 
fresh tears, and to study her looks and her ef- 
forts at composure in the glass. 

I shall not describe the interview with Char- 
ley Randolph. Enough to say that it was long 
and painful, and on his side passionate. Then 
he went down stairs with a flushed face, and 
he mounted his horse at the door, and galloped 
away so fast that his groom could hardly keep 
up with him, and an officious and astonished 
policeman seemed inclined to rush forward and 
stop the horse—but didn’t, however. 

Alice had heard his proposal of marriage 
fully out, and then sadly, tearfully, positively 
declined it. She gave him no reason; she 
said nothing of her family, or what she consid- 














ered her disgrace—but she refused to marry 
him. In vain he pleaded and begged, and 
even stormed, for Charley had a vehement na- 
ture; in vain he caught her in his arms, wheth- 
er she would or no, and kissed her. She 
would not yield. But however he pressed her, 
she would not—and this was the only conso- 
lation he had to bear away with him—she 
would not say she did not love him; for she 
could not say it: she did love him, 

How does a despairing lover now demean 
himself in civilized life—in the life of London, 
or Paris, or New York, I mean? He can not 
creep into bushes, like the stricken deer; he 
can not go off and fight the Saracens; he can 
hardly even gounshaven. I fancy that no great 
change was seen in Charley Randolph’s de- 
meanor. Perhaps he was more silent than 
usual in the club-rooms or the smoking-room of 
the House of Commons of nights. Perhaps he 
smoked rather more fiercely than before, and 
fell into a grim reverie now and then, leaving 
his brandy-and-water untasted, and then sud- 
denly looked up and emptied his glass at a 
draught. But there were no more remarkable 
demonstrations of a disturbed heart than these ; 
and yet, in good truth, Charley suffered terri- 
bly, and would have welcomed an earthquake, 
or a war, or a general election, or any other 
dreadful perturbation of things which might 
have distracted him even for a short time from 
himself and his suffering. 

Charles Randolph eyed Wilfrid Euston some- 
what savagely for a while as they met in the 
House, or at the club, fancying that perhaps he 
was the favored lover. But, besides that Eus- 
ton did not look by any means radiant, Ran- 
dolph felt that there was something in the tone 
and manner of Alice Shirley, when last he saw 
her, which told him that if he was rejected, it 
was not because any other was preferred. 

Meanwhile Alice was profoundly unhappy. 
Nothing that Colonel and Mrs. Shirley could 
do could rouse her from a state of the deepest 
despondency, and her unhappiness made them 
unhappy too, 

One night Charles Randolph left the House 
rather early. As he walked moodily down 
Westminster Hall he was accosted by a shabby, 
red-faced man, with a broken-down military 
air, who, taking off his hat with ostentatious 
politeness, said he believed he had the honor 
of addressing Mr. Randolph; and on receiving 
a somewhat brusque assent, craved for an inter- 
view of a few moments. 

Charley came to a stand to signify that the 
interview might take place then and there. 

‘Mr, Randolph, I believe you are acquaint- 
ed with Colonel Shirley and his family ?” 

“Tam, What then?” 

‘*May I ask if you are engaged to the lady 
called Miss Shirley ?” 

‘*You may ask, but you certainly sha’n't be 
answered. What the devil is it to you?” 

‘*Nothing to me, but it may be a good deal 
to you. Iam a gentleman, Sir, and I once 
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had the honor to hold her Majesty’s commis- 
sion, and I can not see a gentleman and a man 
of honor like you deceived. Mr. Randolph, 
that young lady’s name is not Shirley. She is 
the daughter of an actress who ran away from 
her husband !” 

Randolph was about to fling him aside, but 
he controlled himself with a strong effort, and 
asked, coolly, 

‘Why do you tell this to me?” 

‘Because it may be worth your while to 
make some arrangement, you know, in order 
that this mayn’t be talked of. I am an honor- 
able man, Mr. Randolph, and if we can come 
to terms, you may rely on my silence,” 

‘Why not apply to Colonel Shirley ?” 

“Colonel Shirley” (and his bloated face 
darkened) “has not treated me like a gentle- 
man. I expect better treatment from you.” 

‘‘ How am I to know that what you tell me 
is true?” 

* Ask Colonel Shirley ; he has always known 
it. Ask the young lady—Miss Alice—she 
knows it now for the first time. Perhaps you 
have not seen her since she heard of it, ten 
days ago, or I dare say she would have told 
you.” 

This was said with a scarcely disguised sneer. 

Charley had heard enough now. He turned 
fiercely on the man. 

‘*Tf you were one shade less of a scoundrel,” 
he said, ‘‘ I would horsewhip you round Palace 
Yard there, As it is, if you ever dare to stop 
me or speak to me again, I will give you in 
charge to the police.” 

The man attempted to stop him. Charley 
flung him aside, and strode out of the Hall. 
His heart swelled and throbbed wildly. 

‘‘Dear, sweet, high-minded little girl!” he 
said to himself. ‘‘That is the reason she 
would not have me! I knew something strange 
and sudden had happened. I see it all! She 
knew it would make no difference to me, but 
she was too proud and sensitive, and she would 
not tell me. She does love me, though. I 
understand every thing now, and she shall have 
me.” 

He jumped into a Hansom cab and drove to 
Colonel Shirley’s. A quarter of an hour’s talk 
with Shirley told him all. Then Colonel Shir- 
ley quietly went up stairs to the room where 
Alice and his wife were sitting, and by the aid 
of some plausible pretext or other brought his 
wife away. 

Alice sat alone in the dusk of the summer 
evening, thoughtful and sad, Every thing 
looked lonely, drear, and ghostly—in mournful 
keeping with the weariness and grief of her 
own heart. It was too much, and she buried 
her face in her hands and sobbed bitterly. 

Suddenly an arm was round her waist, a fig- 
ure flung itself down beside her chair; and, 
Starting up, she met the eyes of Charley Ran- 
dolph. 

‘* My love, Alice,” he whispered, ‘‘I know it 
all, and I love you ten thousand times better. 








You cruel girl, not to tell me; as if any thing 
on earth of that kind could make you less dear 
or precious tome! But I forgive you for not 
telling me; only I swear I will never leave this 
place until you pledge yourself to marry me!” 

She looked at him for a moment with stream- 
ing eyes. Then she only said, ‘Oh, Char- 
ley!” and laid her head upon his shoulder, 

They were married, and are very happy. 
The wretched man who had tried so vainly to 
make money out of the history of the dead wo- 
man, who was Alice’s mother, disappeared very 
soon when he found he was playing a hopeless 
game. When Wilfrid Euston heard of the 
marriage of Charles Randolph and Alice a pang 
of jealousy, disappointment, and something like 
shame shot through him, But he got over it, 
and was as benevolent as ever, and reflected 
that, after all, such a marriage would hardly 
have suited him; and he was probably quite 
right. But it suited Charles Randolph admi- 
rably, and he is proud of his wife. They live 
at Sydenham now, and overlook the scene de- 
scribed in the opening of this story, with the 
gleaming Crystal Palace as an addition to the 
ornaments of the landscape. 
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‘6 A LL aboard!” shouted the conductor. 

“ Have you got every thing?” asked a 
voice ; and a girl’s face appeared at the car win- 
dow—a face with laughing eyes and pretty, 
wind-blown hair. 

‘**'Take care, Lotty,” said the older lady with- 
in; “don’t put your head too close. I heard 
once of a woman’s chin being carried clean off 
by just such a piece of carelessness.” 

“Yes,” chimed in another voice, manly and 
deep-chested, with a boyish squeak just discern- 
ible in it; *‘ clean off, dimple and all! And the 
doctor, he made another chin out of gutta-per- 
cha; but the dimple was such a dead failure 
that—” 

‘*Oh, mercy!” screamed his aunt ; “the hor- 
nets’ nest! I knew something was missing. 
My hornets’ nest, Henry—it is in the wagon. 
Run—run and fetch it; that’s a dear boy! I 
can’t go without it.” 

Henry ran, while the group of girls on the 
platform exchanged smiles and winks, and, “a 
secret laughter tickling all their souls,” volun- 
teered advice of various sorts to their departing 
relative. 

‘¢Are you sure that’s the only thing left, 
Aunt Sue?” suggested Dora. ‘‘I don’t see the 
biggest book any where.” 

“ Here it is,” replied Aunt Sue, heaving up 
a substantial quarto. ‘‘I think I have every 
thing. Let me see,” counting on her fingers: 
‘¢*¢Figuier,’ ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ umbrella, shawl, 
lunch-basket, moss—” 

‘¢ Big box, little box!” cried Fanny. ‘* Where 
is that lovely bag? Oh, Aunt Sue, whatever 
else you lose, don’t lose that!” 

‘*T have it safe,” said her aunt, grimly ; “* but 
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as for its loveliness—well, you know my opinion 
of it, girls, if you did give it tome. It is ex- 
tremely pretty, but a most absurd gimcrack for 
a sensible woman to carry about ;” raising from 
her lap as she spoke a choice little article in 
crimson Russia, gilt-clasped and fur-trimmed, 
and exhibiting it to her nieces. 

‘“‘Oh, aunty!” clamored an indignant chorus ; 
‘*how base, how horrid of you! So pretty, so 
strong, so convenient!” 

“ And with a muff, too!” cried Lotty; “a 
muff to keep your ungrateful old hands warm. 
I really wonder at you, Aunt Sue.” 

‘¢ Muff, indeed!” sniffed her aunt, undaunt- 
edly; ‘‘a blue silk aperture! As if I ever put 
my fingers in such a thing as that! No, girls, 
depend upon it, at my age gimcracks— Mercy, 
the cars are going! Where is Henry? Why 
don’t he come?” 

In effect, the train began to move, though so 
slowly that it was easy for a walker to keep pace 
with its motion. The nieces ran along, ex- 
changing last words with their aunt—saucy, 
merry words; for Aunt Sue was laughed at and 
teased and beloved by the gay bevy, quite as 
if she too had been a girl like themselves. 

At the last second a figure came leaping 
along the platform, and a large gray sphere 
was thrust through a window—the wrong one, 
as it happened—and into the face of an old gen- 
tleman, who shrank back aghast. 

“Hornets!” he ejaculated. 
take it away! 
man ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Henry, splitting 
with laughter. ‘I made a mistake. Here, 
aunty, here’s your precious commodity.” ‘This 
time the object popped through the right pane, 
and landed in Aunt Sue’s lap: The cars moved 
out of reach. ‘*Good-by, good-by,” resounded 
from behind. Aunt Sue waved her handker- 
chief, and then, quite regardless of the glare of 
offense directed at her spine, proceeded to tie 
her treasure to the netting above, and to make 
herself generally comfortable. 

“There’s the change at the river,” she 
thought, ‘‘and then I can settle down for the 
day.” And she proceeded to look out and 
mark certain pages in ‘‘ Figuier,” to point a pen- 
cil, and otherwise prepare for a course of ento- 
mological research as soon as circumstances 
permitted. By this time the old gentleman 
behind had recovered breath and power of re- 
monstrance. 

‘*T suppose you are aware, madam,” he said, 
touching her shoulder sharply, ‘‘ that that nest 
is full of hornets in a dormant state, who are 
very likely—very likely indeed—to come to life 
again in this-heated air?” 

‘Oh dear, no, that is quite a mistake,” 
replied Aunt Sue, facing round upon him. 
“‘ Figuier entirely contradicts that notion. He 
says—” , 

‘*Madam, I do not know who Vigger may 
be, nor do I care what he says,” interrupted 
the old gentleman. ‘All I say is that the 


“Ugh! ugh! 
What do you mean, young 





hornets are. there. If you do not credit my 
word, you have only to look into that hole,” 
And he pointed with his finger at the great 
gray nest. 

‘* Well, that is lucky,” cried Aunt Sue, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I was just wishing for an insect to ex- 
amine in connection with the book. ‘Thank 
you, Sir. You see he is quite dead,” extract- 
ing the hornet with her pencil-point, and hold- 
ing him up triumphantly, . “* Figuier was right.” 

The old gentleman, with deep offense, rose 
and changed his seat for one at a distance. 
Little recked Aunt Sue, deep in the study of 
the hornets ; nor did she look up until the con- 
ductor appeared, and it became necessary to 
produce the ‘through ticket,” and have the 
first strip torn from its complicated foldings. 

‘©The river” reached, it became necessary to 
transfer her impedimenta to another car. 

Assistance was volunteered by a gentleman 
near by, and accepted almost as a matter of 
course. Good-looking and well-dressed maiden 
ladies traveling by themselves rarely lack this 
sort of offer, and our maiden lady was unu- 
sually good-looking. Tall, commanding, with 
bright black eyes, and cheeks whose roses 
sound health and hygienic living rendered per- 
ennial in bloom, witha thirst for facts, and a 
certain frank and kindly ease of manner, which 
pleasantly suggested both Boston and Chicago, 
Aunt Sue wherever she went attracted notice, 
and a fair share of admiration; and, as she her- 
self would have phrased it, ‘* Providence always 
sent a man to carry her bundles.” Providence 
was no less kind than usual on this occasion. 
Bag, umbrella, shawl, books, were safely trans- 
ferred, and with a cordial smile of. thanks she 
repointed her pencil, and prepared: for a day 
after her own heart, for digesting ‘‘ The Insect 
World” at leisure, noting her fellow-travelers 
and their peculiarities, and sweetening fact by 
an occasional sugar-plum from the latest poet. 

The entrance of conductor No. 2 disturbed 
her reverie. She felt for her purse, and jumped 
up aghast. 

‘Conductor, I have dropped my purse in the 
second car behind this—my purse, with all my 
tickets in it! Is there time to go back and 
get it?” 

‘No, ma’am, there is not. ‘That car switch- 
ed off for Boston five minutes ago.” 

‘The purse was lying on my lap. {t must 
have fallen when I rose to change cars, What 
can I do? CouldI telegraph— But I haven't 
any money to pay for the telegraph.” 

**No matter for that, ma’am,” said the con- 
ductor, politely; ‘‘ I'll telegraph, and the answer 
will reach you at Exeter. I’m afraid, though, 
somebody else will have picked the purse up 
before the conductor on the up train gets the 
message.” 

‘* What did he say ?” inquired an old woman 
across the aisle, as the conductor moved on. 
“Was he ha’sh with you, or did he act clever?” 

“The conductor?” said Aunt Sue, in her 
grandest tone. ‘‘ Most kind and courteous. 
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People always are.” By way of stemming the 
tide of popular sympathy which seemed likely 
to set in, she opened her book, and began to 
read. 

“Tt is very provoking,” said her inward 
thoughts. ‘* How those girls will laugh at me! 
I wish I could recollect how much there was in 
the purse,” and she entered into a mental cal- 
culation, which left her widely astray of the 
realsum. Figures were not Aunt Sue’s strong 
point. 

“Ten—twelve—fifteen dollars it must be,” 
she thought. ‘I’m glad it’s no more; but, to 
be sure, ‘a good many nice things can be got for 
that.” She began to think them over, until, 
what with subscriptions to magazines, donations 
to one thing and other, and the purchase of 
carbon photographs, chromos, wood-carvings, 
and what not, the fifteen dollars had been made 
to do the work of fifty, and was grown corre- 
spondingly important in its owner’seyes. Ex- 
eter reached, the conductor returned. 

‘“*No message, ma’am. I leave the road 
here, but I’ve telegraphed to have the purse 
sent onif itis found; and if you'll give me your 
address I'll see that it reaches you safely.” 

So the address was written, and pretty soon 
the conductor appeared once more. 

‘¢ Here is a paper, ma’am, for you to show to 
the other conductors, I guess it will take you 
along as far as Springfield, but after that I have 
no influence, and you'll have to manage for 
yourself. You understand ?” 

‘‘Yes, and thank you a thousand times,” 
murmured Aunt Sue, expressively; and she said 
to herself, ‘‘If that man’s hair had been dark, 
he would never have exerted himself in this 
way. It’s a perfect confirmation of my theory, 
and I shall write to Dora about it the moment 
I get home.” 

Now Aunt Sue’s theory was that light-haired 
men are always attracted and drawn out by 
dark-haired. women, and vice versa. She had 
clung to it under many discouragements, and 
on the present occasion found a certain satis- 
faction in the opportunity afforded of testing 
its correctness. ‘‘Not that it needs proof,” 
she thought. ‘* Haven't I tried it a hundred 
times ?” 

The “ paper” was a sort of circular, addressed 
to whom it might concern, or rather to the con- 
ductors of the Y. M. and Q. Railroad, and set- 
ting forth that Miss Susan P——, of Bunbrook, 
having been so unfortunate as to lose her purse 
and tickets, those officials would please help her 
along as they could, and oblige G. W. Lansing, 
2d Division. It was a little like a free pass, a 
little like a begging letter; and with some trep- 
idation Aunt Sue prepared to fire it off at con- 
ductor No. 3, who now entered. 

‘*Black hair!” she inly gasped. “ Oh dear!” 

“This is all I have to offer by way of a tick- 
et,” she said, in dulcet tones, feeling, as she 
afterward confessed, like a hand-organ man or 
a blind mendicant passing round a hat. 





elevated themselves a very little, to be sure; 
but that might have arisen from sympathy ; and 
his questions were polite and to the point. Aunt 
Sue grew more comfortable, and began to be 
intensely grateful to G. W. Lansing, 2d Divi- 
sion, ‘That dear, good man,” she thought, 
‘*if he does find my purse I declare I must send 
him something. Such kindness ought to be en- 
couraged. I owe it to other women to do so. 
Let me see. It shall be a book, I think; some- 
thing practical, and at the same time enter- 
taining.” She composed the note which should 
go with it, and passed in review before her mind 
all the books she had ever heard of, from the 
Koran to Froude’s ‘‘ History of England.” ‘IT 
wish I knew a little more about conductors and 
their tastes,” she mused, “so as to be able to 
tell what he would like best.” 

No. 4 was also a dark-haired man, and gruff 
in manner, which, though disagreeable in itself, 
afforded a triumph to the theory.- But No. 5, 
a decided blonde, light-haired as Amalric the 
son of Amal, was so much gruffer that the theo- 
ry suffered a violent collapse. And when No. 
6 entered, brown-haired, brown-bearded, and 
devotedly polite, Aunt Sue became so confused 
among the colorings that she abandoned theo- 
ry, and gave herself up to the enjoyment of 
civil treatment. It was both interesting and 
exciting, this temporary trial of the charities 
of a cold world. ‘‘I shall always know now,” 
she meditated, ‘‘ how to sympathize with those 
poor creatures who go about with papers; and 
it is worth the experience to have found out just 
how they feel.” 

Still the position was an embarrassing one. 
Her well-to-do life had never encountered such 
a phase before. She was conscious that her 
voice instinctively softened and ‘‘ honeyed” as 
she made again and yet again her little expla- 
nation, and that a certain dread mingled with 
the curiosity with which she anticipated the 
‘*coming man.” And he came very often in- 
deed, the Y. M. and Q. being a road of many di- 
visions and frequent changes. No one was less 
than civil, on the whole; but Aunt Sue was ac- 
customed to more than bare civility, and her 
eye, sharpened by wounded amour propre, noted 
every slight token of surprise, doubt, or scruti- 
ny, and found them infinitely annoying, though 
to a more experienced “tramp” they would 
doubtless have seemed less than nothing. 

And now a raging desire to buy seized upon 
her, born of the fact that she lacked the means 
of buying. The route was a familiar one. Oft- 
en before had she passed over it, and found its 
temptations in the way of pop-corn, Boston Ad- 
vertisers, seed cakes, and Ballou’s Monthly by no 
means irresistible. . Now she longed for them 
all, She studied the outside of the ‘‘ prize pack- 
age” thrown into her lap, and fairly hankered 
for twenty-five cents with which to test the de- 
lusive ‘promise of a possible one-dollar green- 
back within, not to mention “ attractive articles 
of jewelry” and unlimited stationery. If she 


Black hair proved propitious. His eyebrows | could only buy it, and there was a one-dollar 
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greenback inside, then, she thought, she should 
be able to give something to the hurdy-gurdy 
man, the harmonica boy, and the little cripple 
who, punctual as Fate, boarded the train, She 
had never wished to assist these worthies before 
that she could remember—but now she did, 
There, too, was the blind man, discriminating 
so wonderfully between the sexes, and always 
saying ‘thank you, ma’am,” and “ thank you, 
Sir,” in the right places. He, too, ought to 
have something. Worst trial of all came in 
the Springfield dépét. ‘The train, for the first 
and only occasion on record, was exactly on 
time. Sniffs and savors of unutterable fra- 
grance breathed from the kitchen of the neigh- 
boring Massasoit, Aunt Sue felt herself dying 
of hunger; there were twenty-five minutes to 
spare, and not a crumb to be had! 

Twenty-five minutes! Nothing was left but 
to sit in the car, and await the last of the con- 
ductors ; and, thought she, ‘‘ Mr. Lansing said 
his note would be of no use on the branch road, 
so no doubt I shall have a dreadful time. Still, 
if the worst comes to the worst, I could walk 
twenty-five miles.” 

But when this august personage made his ap- 
pearance Aunt Sue gave a deep sigh of relief. 
Her lips almost relaxed into a whistle of sur- 
prise and joy. ‘* Bless me,” she said aloud, 
‘it’s Tommy Bliss!” Tommy had, in the days 
of his youth,:been a scholar in the Bunbrook 
Sunday-school, and Miss P——, his quondam 
teacher, had.no fears that her ex-scholar would 
prove less amenable to influence now than in 
the days of Westminster Catechism and the 
Second Question Book. 

Her anticipations were confirmed. From 
this point on she was treated like a princess ; 
and by eight o’clock, stowed safely in a hack by 
the devoted Tommy, she was driving homeward 
through the Bunbrook streets, mirky with No- 
vemberfog. Arrived and welcomed, she plunged 
at once into explanation of her difficulty. 

‘Some of you must lend me half a dollar,” 
she said, “‘to pay this man with. I haven't a 
penny, because I lost my purse this morning— 
tickéts and all.” 

“* How did you get on,” asked her sister-in-law. 

“Very nicely—thanks to the politeness of 
the conducting fraternity. —Halfa dollar, please, 
James.” 

‘* Tick, instead of ticket,” laughed James, as 
he searched his pocket-book. 

‘* What was that you said, Aunt Sue?” asked 
a younger Susie—namesake and favorite—who 
was turning over the bundles on the table. 

‘*T said that my purse was lost, pet.” 

“Why, no, it isn’t,” rejoined Susie; and from 
inside the blue-lined muff, in the despised red 
bag, she drew forth the veritable purse whick 
had been the cause of so much adventure. 

Aunt Sue dropped into a chair. ‘It really 
is!” she gasped. ‘‘It was there all the time; 
and what lies I’ve told! Oh, that fatal muff!” 

“But didn’t you look for the purse ?” 

‘*Of course—but not in the muff. How could 


I suppose it was there? I never use it, and for- 
got its existence entirely. I suppose those girls 
will never have done laughing at me; but I shall 
always say it was their own fault. If they had 
not inflicted that wretched slit which they call 
‘a muff’ upon me, it is evident I couldn’t have 
mislaid my purse thus. But, after all,” she 
went on, turning over her long strip of uncut 
tickets, ‘‘ I’m rather glad that it happened, and 
I shall just inclose these to that good Mr, ‘Lan- 
sing, and thank him over again. I don’t be- 
lieve there is any country in the world but this 
where a lady would be so beautifully taken care 
of by every body as I have been, or where, 
upon the whole, so much kindness is shown to 
unprotected females who travel about and need 
assistance,” 
In this belief Aunt Sue rests to this day. 


THE CHIMNEY-SWALLOW’S IDYL. 


From where I built the nest for my first young 
In the high chimney of this ancient house 

I saw the household fires’ burn and go down, 
And know what was and is forever gone, 

My dusky, swift-winged fledgelings, flying far 
To seek their mates in clustered eaves or towers, 
Would linger not to learn what I have learned, 
Soaring through air or steering over sea, 
These single, solitary walls must fade; 

But I return, inhabiting my nest— 

A little simple bird, which still survives 

The noble souls now banished from this hearth ; 
And none are here besides but she who shares 
My life, and pensive vigil holds with me. 

No longer does she mourn; she lives serene; 
I see her mother’s beauty in her face, 

I see her father’s quiet pride and power, 

The linkéd traits and traces of her race; 
Her brothers dying, like strong sapling trees 
Hewndownby violent blows prone in dense woods, 
Covered with aged boughs, decaying slow. 
She muses thus: ‘‘ Beauty once more abides; 
The rude alarm of death, its wild amaze 

Is over now. ‘The chance of change has passed ; 
No doubtful hopes are mine, no restless dread, 
No last word to be spoken, kiss to give 

And take in passion’s agony and end. 

They can not come to me, but in good time 
I shall rejoin my silent company, 

And melt among them, as the sunset clouds 
Melt in gray spaces of the coming night.” 
So she holds dear as I this tranquil spot, 
And all the flowers that blow, and maze of green, 
The meadows daisy-full, or brown and sear; 
The shore which bounds the waves I love to skim, 
And dash my purple wings against the breeze. 
When breaks the day I twitter loud and long, 
To make her rise and watch the vigorous sun 
Come from his sea-bed in the weltering deep, 
And smell the dewy grass, still rank with sleep. 
I hover through the twilight round her eaves, 
And dart above, before her, in her path, 
Till, with a smile, she gives me all her mind; 
And in the deep of night, lest she be sad 

In sleepless thought, I stir me in my nest, 
And murmur as I murmur to my young; 








She makes no answer, but I know she hears; 
And all the cherished pictures in her thoughts 
Grow bright because of me, her swallow friend! 














ITTING in the pleasant spring days in the 
Century Club, in Clinton Place, ‘Thackeray 
used to say, as he wrote more than once, that 
literature had now become a distinct profession; 
that it had its few great prizes, like other profes- 
sions; and that whoever entered it ought to ex- 
pect to work diligently and faithfully, as he would 
in any other calling. This is a doctrine very dif- 
ferent from that of those who hold that a literary 
man is to write ‘* when he feels the inspiration,” 
and that there can be no real literature in a 
country and at a time when authors, instead of 
meditating and elaborating great books, are 
content to write regularly for magazines or news- 
papers. ‘The disciples of this school are inclined 
to sigh sometimes over the decay of authors in 
the country, as Charles Lamb mourned the de- 
cay of beggars in the metropolis. But it is be- 
cause they do not see the factscorrectly. Liter- 
ature has, indeed, become more of a distinctly 
recognized profession, as Thackeray said, and 
the forms of publication have somewhat changed, 
but the changes do not substantially affect the 
value of the literary product. 

Those who hold that an author should write, 
as they say, only when he feels the inspiration, 
forget that genius and talent are perpetual pow- 
ers; that they are symbolized not by a mountain 
stream, which is now swollen by showers to a 
torrent, and is then dry, but by a perpetual spring. 
Thomas Hood is the familiar modern example 
of the author ground to death in the terrible 
mill of regular work. But we have Thackeray’s 
own word for it that Hood made an agreeable 
living without excessive labor, and that if there 
were a friction which wore away his life, it was 
the result of ambition, temperament, and care- 
lessness. His regular industry certainly did not 
blight exquisite results, His memorable poems 
—the ‘‘ Song of the Shirt,” the ‘‘Bridge of Sighs” 
—were not injured by his work upon the ‘‘ Comic 
Annual ;” and if he had had an income of ten 
thousand pounds a year, he would hardly have 
written a fresh ‘‘ Song of the Shirt” instead of a 
joke every time that he took up his pen. 

It is a hard fate, you say, that a poet should 
be forced to coin his brain into guineas or dol- 
lars, to write not what he would, but what he can 
sell. He must make himself a motley to the 
view. Instead of writing his ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
he must string quaint and jingling rhymes which 
will tickle the ear of the ordinary reader of the 
paper or the magazine. But is it, or can it be, 
wholly a matter of choice? Milton, like the rest 
of us, must live. He will probably also love, 
and there must be bread and butter for the fami- 
ly. Now, if he abandons the field, and resolves 
that as there is no market for epics, he will fall 
to making shoes, for which there is a market, he 
will yet as certainly write his epic as the book- 
keeper in the India House wrote the ‘* Essays of 
Elia.” Shoemaking will not silence Milton. 
There is no mute Milton. But because he has 
genius, and is penniless, and wishes to be mar- 
ried, and to have a comfortable home, must he 
starve? Shall he say that he will not harness 
Pegasus to a dust-cart, nor plow a potato-field 
with his horses of the sun? or shall he say that 





Chitor’s Cosy Chair: 


his genius is to be a good genius; that it is to 
serve his love and his life; that it is a power which 
he will turn to noble and humane uses ? 

Here is Shakespeare, who writes ‘* Lear” and 
‘* Hamlet” and ‘*As You Like It” in the way 
of business, just as Mr. Greeley writes an article 
in the Tribune. Shakespeare has an interest in 
the play-house, and the public must be attracted 
that the owners may live. Is the play less a glori- 
ous poem because it is written to fill the house and 
bring in money, and not to fill the world with 
wonder and bringin fame? It is the professional 
duty of Bossuet regularly to preach sermons, 
Is his discourse less lofty, eloquent, inspiring, 
because he must preach every week? Addison 
is poor and must live, so twice a week he writes 
a Spectator. Is Sir Roger de Coverley a less 
charming figure because he is sketched to give 
bread to the artist? Are the musings in West- 
minster Abbey not wisely melancholy because 
they may have served to appease. the printer's 
cry for copy? Indeed, it is to the necessity of 
the moment, or to the ever recurring necessities 
of life, that we owe many of the greatest and 
most precious books. 

Those who bewail the coining of the brain into 
dollars imply in their regret that if literary men 
were freed from the necessity of regular work, 
if they had but boundless leisure and choice, 
they would at once proceed to erect the monu- 
ments more durable than brass, of which we 
have read in poetry. But this does not appear, 
and it certainly is not probable. There might 
be in that case more works founded upon patient 
and elaborate research; but that is not evident, 
because the patient plodders are of a tempera- 
ment not readily repelled nor dismayed, and they 
do their work now. Yet probably the general 
result would be less literature, but not better. 
Hood would write his beautiful poem now and 
then, and make fewer puns and jokes. Shakes- 
peare would yield more readily to the allure- 
ment of ease, but ‘‘ Macbeth” would be no more 
marvelous, nor Ophelia less tenderly pathetic. 
“*Gentlemen,” said a president of Harvard Col- 
lege to the graduating class, ‘‘ many young men 
are perplexed, in choosing a profession, to determ- 
ine precisely what God has called them to do. 
Gentlemen, God calls very few of us to do any 
thing.” He meant, of course, any thing in par- 
ticular. God calls every man, he implied, to use 
all his powers according to his opportunities, and 
in the most efficient way. He need not decide 
that he is called to write epic poems, and refuse 
to do any thing else until he faints with hunger ; 
for he may be sure that if he is called to be a 
poet, he can not evade his destiny. ‘‘ No, gen- 
tlemen,” said the same president, “ you can’t 
hurry God.” 

How much of the best literature, too, is not 
only occasioned by the common necessities of 
life, as with Shakespeare, but is part of the spe- 
cial action of an age or country. Milton makes 
his great plea for unlicensed printing as an editor 
writes an article to-day. It is, in fact, just that. 
It is @ prodigious ‘‘leader.” It is a political 
pamphlet to produce a certain result. Burke’s 
‘* Reflections” and his ‘‘ Letter to a Noble Lord,” 
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and all of his works, except the purely literary, 
which are of the least value in literature, are 
pamphlets and speeches addressed to public 
opinion, and meant to accomplish certain pur- 
poses. If the works of other and more modern 
men are less valuable literature, it is not because 
they were inspired by ephemeral occasions, but 
because they have not the signet of genius. The 
burlesque of ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” at the New York 
Olympic is produced for the same purpose that 
** Romeo and Juliet” was written. If it is not 
as wonderful, the reason is not that it was written 
to entertain the public. 

Or take some of our own best recent books. 
There is Lowell’s collection, ‘*My Study Win- 
dows.” The wisdom and wit and insight and 
imagination of the book are as delightful as they 
are surprising. ‘The most cynical critic will not 
despair of American literature if American au- 
thors are to write such books. But this also be- 
longs to the category that we are considering. 
Mr. Lowell is a man who could no more help 
writing wisely and well than apple-trees could help 
blossoming in the spring. But he is a professor 
and an editor. Certain work is therefore expected 
of him; and whether it be lectures or critical es- 
says, it is not, in the sense of the objector, pure- 
ly voluntary ; it is the coinage of the brain into 
dollars. Of course it is none the less worthy of 
his genius, and that is the very point. Or take 
Howell’s ‘‘Suburban Sketches,” a book of the 
most racy and refined humor and subtile observ- 
ation and artistic felicity—a crystal cup airily 
carved and filled with the most delicate and 
odorous wine. How delightfal in the hurry 
and scramble of our paper and magazine writ- 
ing, we say, to find the touch of the artist who 
considers and finishes, knowing, as the shrewd 
painter said, that the artist is nine-tenths mechan- 
ic! But here, again, it turns out that this book, 
like Lowell's, is magazine or review writing ; and 
again we find that the secret of excellence is not 
in the regularity nor the form nor the mundane 
necessity of the work, but in the genius of the 
workman. ‘The same is true of Mr. Bret Harte, 
of whom Mark ‘Twain said to the Easy Chair that 
he was, first of all, artist. But his work was all 
done by contract—not to speak offensively; he 
was one of the magazine host, and he wrote as 
the reporter writes in the city newspaper, and as 
Shakespeare wrote for the theatre. 

Do we therefore deny that there are literary 
hacks, and men and women of gifts and accom- 
plishment, who scribble their lives away for the 
insatiable hands of the printer’s devil? No;. we 
do not deny that there are a great many clever 
people—for we know very many—who write con- 
stantly for tue press; but we do deny that their 
work is in any poor sense altogether scribbling. 
A great deal of it is ephemeral from the nature 
of the case ; but that is not a discredit. A pow- 
erful speech, a persuasive article, which seizes 
and moulds public opinion toa great and benefi- 
cent result, is often ephemeral. But it is not 
therefore to be described as gabble and scribble. 
Indeed, the intellectual force, the imagination, 
the accomplishment which at another time and 
under other circumstances might have written a 
book every five years, instead of a magazine ar- 
ticle every month or a leader every day, are not 
lost, they are still as efficiently felt, although the 
individual fame which occasional concentration 





might have bestowed upon some is now possibly 
lost in the diffusion of incessant production, 
And cui bono? Who or what would have 
been the gainer? The true end of a man’s life 
is to do all that he can do well—not to cherish 
his own renown, or merely to gratify his own 
taste. If we must come to that kind of argu- 
ment, let us ask whether Mr. ‘Ticknor might not 
have done more wisely if, instead of secluding 
himself in his library and writing a history of 
Spanish literature, he had brought himself to 
bear directly upon American life and character ? 
Certainly the Easy Chair would be the last to 
complain of that long and tranquil devotion to 
elegant scholarship. But is that the ideal of life 
for American literary men? Shall they be 
stoled priests ministering always at the high 
altar, with their gorgeous backs to the people, or 
apostles going into many lands and homes, bear- 
ing gifts of healing for the sorrows and the wants 
of to-day? They need not, indeed—and this 


‘we shall all cordially allow—they need not, and 


they must not, trail their sacred vestments in the 
mire. ‘They must not sell themselves to say or 
do unclean things, nor forget that money may be 
bought at a price that makes all money value- 
less, nor give up to a party or a sect what was 
meant for mankind. Nor, indeed, must they 
excuse superficial research or merely showy 
scholarship by pretending that they had no time 
for any thing better, and that the claims of hu- 
manity interfered with the aspirations of their 
genius. 

In short, there must be no pretense whatever. 
But most men can obey their genius only under 
stringent conditions.. Excuse this body, is the 
apology that we are perpetually and necessarily 
making. ‘The rule is that in allowing for the 
body it must not be pampered, nor its honest re- 
quirement exaggerated. But we need not fear 
that American literature is likely to suffer se- 
riously because letters have become a profession. 
It is probable that we may have been as much 
mistaken in our estimate of the early promise of 
some who seem to have wasted their power as 
they in not devoting themselves exclusively to 
literary fame. It is the character of the bright- 
est spring mornings to cloud early. Possibly, 
also, we may be mistaken in the true standard 
of life and human endeavor. But it is a sure 
and comfortable faith that nature can not be de- 
frauded, and that the prince, even when serving, 
is still royal. Our hopes for our friends and fa- 
vorites are apt to be Procrustean. ‘They must 
all be heroes of the same type and splendor. 
But it is always a wise doubt whether they have 
failed or we are mistaken. 





Ir used to be said in the dinner speeches that 
followed the first passages of the Sirius and Great 
Western ocean steamers across the Atlantic that 
steam had now bridged the sea. It was a re- 
versal of the edict that the judgment of a foreign 
country was equivalent to that of posterity. Mere 
distance began to lose its enchantment; and it 
is now long since we have been accustomed to 
hear with as much coolness that a friend has 
been to Rome or Cairo as that he has just re- 
turned from Oshkosh, or Skowhegan, or Paint- 
ed Post, or Horseheads, The Atlantic has, in- 
deed, become a ferry, but it may be granted that 
most ferries are disagreeable. It is truly only 
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a step to Europe; but we must not forget that 
it is but the same distance from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. ‘The steamers depart three or 
four times a week. There is probably scarce a 
curious eye watching them from the Battery. 
When they come they bring no public news, for 
the telegraph fatally discounts their arrival.» Yet 
the fading sail, the white speck upon the horizon 
as you see it from behind Fort Hamilton or the 
heights of Staten Island, is still as significant 
and poetic as-ever. ‘Ihe sea is bridged, but its 
restless voice is not silenced, and steam has not 
touched its mystery nor abated its awfulness. 

Yet the proof of the bridge may be seen every 
where, and especially in the city of New York, 
from which it stretches. The neighborhood, the 
intimacy with Europe which steam has establish- 
ed are visible in a thousand unexpected ways. 
It is not in the loitering crowd of immigrants in 
quaint woolen clothes and heavily shod, lurch- 
ing together through Broadway, and chatter- 
ing with eager volubility at the strange sights:of 
a strange land, that you see it most distinctly. 
They, indeed, seem rather of the older time, ‘be- 
fore steam had brought us nearer to Europe, 
and when America lay at the remote end of a 
long and stern voyage. But it is in the fact that 
New York is more and more a true metropolis 
that the results of our closer neighborhood with 
the rest of the world are seen. ‘‘It is such a 
pleasure,” said a friend—and if he were from 
Chicago, which the Easy Chair has not asserted, 
why should Chicago be offended, if we can sup- 
pose it could possibly take offense at so innocent 
a remark?—‘‘ it is such a pleasure to come to 
New York!” 

It was but natural and courteous to ask why 
the citizen of a great and prosperous and even 
metropolitan city—and Chicago will, perhaps, 
graciously remark the adjectives which the Easy 
Chair employed upon the occasion—of a great 
and prosperous and even metropolitan city, should 
find such pleasure in coming to another like it. 
Or was it, perhaps, that fellow-feeling makes us 
kind? As Montaigne, who was a gentleman, 
naturally stopped at all the chateaux of other gen- 
tlemen upon his travels, does a citizen of Chicago 
—supposing the imaginary friend to have been, 
fortunately for him, a resident of that great et 
cetera city—naturally find himself at home in 
New York? No; he thought that was not it. 
But what, then, after all, asked the Easy Chair— 
what has New York that you have not at Chica- 
go? You have fine buildings, noble houses, hos- 
pitable homes, brilliant society, beautiful equi- 
pages. You have allthat money can buy. Ifa 
singer or an actor—Nilsson or. Ristori—crosses 
the Atlantic bridge, you are sure to hear her. 
And so the Easy Chair ran through the evident 
comparison: clubs, libraries, water-works, the 
prairie itself for a park... But, upon pressure, it 
appeared that it was rather the greater abund- 
ance and finer quality of certain resources which 
made the difference to his mind; and it is just 
that which is the secret of the metropolitan 
change, and just that which is very much due to 
our greater intimacy with Europe. 

The conversation was recalled by the Easy 





Chair recently, when it found itself in the thea- | 
tre where a year ago it had seen that capital little | 
play, ‘‘ Ours.” “What, for instance, had wrought | 
the striking change in theatres themselves? It | 


was not a huge and cheerless barn in which 
the scantiness and the wretchedness of what was 
called decoration indicated a sense of constraint 
and impropriety, as if the theatre were ashamed 
of being a theatre; but it was a handsome, com- 
fortable,: brilliant hall, with no unmentionable 
tier of boxes and no noisy pit. It was warm and 
cozy and comfortable, inspired by the genius 
and habit of those to whom the theatre is an es- 
sential part of social custom, and to whom the 
Atlantic bridge has brought us near. When the 
orchestra came in and began the airy overture 
to ‘*Masaniello,” it might, indeed, have been the 
old Park, with the curtain about to rise upon 
Ellen Tree’s Ion or Placide’s Sir Harcourt Court- 
ly. But the bright barcarolle carried many a 
hearer over the bridge again to soft Neapolitan 
mornings and gay Neapolitan evenings, and the 
odor of orange groves blown across the bay from 
Sorrento and the aureoled head of Vesuvius. 
Music is the magician that awakens the dullest 
memory. 

But when the curtain went up, and a little 
play called ‘‘A Morning Call” was acted, the 
Easy Chair felt still more deeply the influence 
of the bridge which steam has built, and under- 
stood why it was a pleasure to come to the city 
of New York, even from another city which shall 
be nameless. ‘The little play was an illustration 
of the perfection to which the art of graceful 
acting has been carried—the purely modern art. 
John Kemble might have properly declaimed in 
that chilly old temple of the Muse in Park Row, 
but he would have driven us all out of this cozy, 
comfortable little house, while the trifle that we 
saw was acted with a delicacy and grace which 
could not have been surpassed in Paris. It isa 
little play, like a proverbe, such as Madame Allan 
used to play at the Comédie Frangaise on Rachel’s 
off nights. It is a simple duet, a mere conver- 
sation between a gentleman and lady in a draw- 
ing-room. ‘The light trick of the French has 
been well caught by the author; but the success 
lay in the airy charm of the acting of Mr. Lester 
Wallack and Miss Henricques. 

The thread of the story is very fragile and 
fine. It is merely that a gay lady-killer at- 
tempts for a wager to win a gay young widow, 
who understands him; and each catches the 
other—each is lost and won. The scene is the 
lady’s drawing-room in the country in winter. 
She is working. ‘The fire is blazing. ‘The room 
is spacious and bright ;_ the furniture is comforta- 
ble. The gentleman arrives, and the game be- 
gins. It is all fun, feigning, repartee. But the 
manner is every thing. ‘The utmost quickness, 
the lightest touch, the shaded tone, the innuendo 
of a look, the hint of a smile, are indispensable. 
It is a game of battle-door. ‘The shuttle-cock is 
always flying—always up. Crack! crack! and 
the thud is musical every time. A doubt, a 
hesitation, a slip, and all is lost. Of course you 
can cut off a bull’s head; but will your cimeter 
sever a hair? ‘That is the test of such a play, 
and it was fully satisfied by the admirable artists 
who undertook it. 

One such performance, and the fact that it is a 
thing of course at the theatre, show how won- 
derfully: we have developed the metropolitan 
character. As the imaginary friend from a cer- 
tain great but nameless city knows that to see 
such acting in its perfection and continually he 
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must come to New York, so formerly the New 
Yorker knew that for such delights he must go 
over the ocean to Paris. But the Atlantic bridge 
which steam has built is rapidly changing all that. 
It not only subtly makes New York a metropo- 
lis, but it will make us modify our proverbs. 
The gentleman who said that America was a 
splendid exile for the Saxon race, afterward said 
that good Americans when they die go to Paris. 
Shall we now add that good citizens of a certain 
et cetera city when they die come to New York? 
Of course the excellent players of the ‘‘ Morning 
Call” may itinerate, and perform the same grace- 
ful trifle upon the banks of the little Tombigbee. 
But it will not be at home there. It would be 
an exotic from the tropic of the metropolis. So 
the company of any theatre may travel and per- 
form where they will, but where their home is 
is the metropolis. 

It is in such things, as in the general charac- 
ter of our buildings, that we feel our easy neigh- 
borhood across the bridge of steam to the Old 
World. Such a building as the Union Club 
House, which was unique when it was erected, 
showed our growing familiarity with the Euro- 
pean models, and our natural adoption of them. 
‘There are churches in the city which might have 
been brought as they stand over the Atlantic 
bridge. And as it acquires the appearance, New 
York gains the feeling and the pride of a metropo- 
lis. Unhappily, it has its corruptions and its 
miseries also! The strange vision of the open- 
ing of ‘‘ Edwin Drood” can be seen here also. 
‘The life of the darkest passages of ‘‘ Our Mutual 
Friend” is not unknown here. Not even Naples 
could show scenes more repulsive and degrading 
than may be witnessed here. Whether we owe 
them to the bridge or to native human nature, or 
to both, may be a question. 





WHETHER we bear or forbear, it is difficult to 
appease Mrs. Candour. Her responsibility is in- 
cessant, and the world always needs her correc- 
tion. A certain religious society recently de- 
cided to give their minister a certain salary, 
which was apparently larger in the opinion of 
Mrs. Candour than any minister should receive, 
and she expressed herself to the effect that no 
society ought to offer and no clergyman ought 
to accept so large a sum. Mrs. Candour’s im- 
pertinence is certainly as striking as her sense of 
responsibility. What business can it possibly be 
of hers whether a clergyman, or a lawyer, or a 
carpenter, or a physician, or a railroad superin- 
tendent, or a shoemaker, or a bank president, is 
paid more or less for his services? It is a pure- 
ly private arrangement between private persons, 
and if Mrs, Candour had a quick sense of humor, 
which we sincerely hope, but are constrained to 
doubt, and were the editor of a paper, how she 
would smile if the Easy Chair should gravely re- 
mark: ‘* We learn with great pain that the pro- 
prietors of the weekly Green Dragon have de- 
cided to pay the editor, Mrs. Candour, twenty 
thousand dollars a year. This is a sum much 
too large for the proprietors of any journal to 
offer, and very much more than an editor ought 
to receive.” Does the laborer cease to be worthy 
of his hire when he enters the editorial room or 
the pulpit ? 

The facts of the case make this remark of Mrs. 
Candour’s the more comical. ‘The receipts of the 





society in question are very large indeed. ‘They 
enable it to do good works of many kinds, and 
upon the largest scale—the Bethel, for instance, 
one of the wise charities of good men, which 
gathers in the poor, young and old, and thought- 
fully and tenderly gives them glimpses of a bright 
and cheerful life. These large resources, over- 
flowing in benefactions, are, perhaps, chiefly due 
to the minister, whose fame and eloquence con- 
stantly draw multitudes to the church. The 
salary which he receives, therefore; is really but 
a part of the money which he makes. And to 
put the argument as before, if Mrs. Candour, ed- 
iting the paper, ‘“‘ran it up” and increased the 
profits, for instance, by fifty thousand dollars, 
could she feel unwilling to receive ten thousand 
dollars in addition to her present salary ? 

Or is she of those who think that clergymen 
ought not to be well paid? .Then she belongs 
to the class whose opinion is faithfully followed. 
The clergy are the worst paid body of laborers in 
the country. They work with ability and zeal. 
They are educated, sensitive men, often careful- 
ly nurtured, and they are expected to be every 
body’s servant, to hold their time and talents at 
the call of all the whimsical old women of the par- 
ish and of the selectmen of the town. They are 
to preach twice or thrice on Sunday, to lecture 
and expound during the week, to make parochial 
calls in sun or storm, to visit the poor, to be the 
confidant and counselor of a throng, and always 
in every sermon to be fresh and bright, and al- 
ways ready to do any public service that may be 
asked. Of course the clergyman must be chair- 
man of the school committee, and a director of 
the town library, and president of charitable so- 
cieties. He can not give a great deal of money 
for educational and charitable and ssthetic pur- 
poses—not a very great deal—but he can always 
give time, and he can always make a speech, and 
draw the resolutions, and direct generally. 

He is, in fact, the town pound to which every 
body may commit the truant fancies that nobody 
else will tolerate upon the pastures and lawns of 
his attention. He is the town pump at which 
every body may fill himself with advice. He is 
the town bell to summon every body to every 
common enterprise. He is the town beast of 
burden to carry every body's pack. With all 
this he must have a neat and pretty house, and 
a comely and attractive wife, who must be always 
ready and well dressed in the parlor, although 
she can not afford to hire sufficient ‘‘ help.” And 
the good man’s children must be well behaved 
and properly clad, and his house be a kind of 
hotel for the traveling brethren. Of course he 
must be a scholar, and familiar with current liter- 
ature, and he may justly be expected to fit half a 
dozen boys for college every year. These are 
but illustrations of the functions he is to fulfill, 
and always without murmuring; and for all he 
is to be glad to get a pittance upon which he can 
barely bring the ends of the year together, and 
to know that if he should suddenly die of over- 
work, as he probably will, his wife and children 
will be beggars. 

And when a man who does his duties of this 
kind so well that a great deal of money gladly 
given is the result, and it is proposed that he shall 
be paid as every chief of every profession is paid, 
Mrs. Candour exclaims in effect that the ala- 
baster box had better be sold and given to the 
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poor. If the good lady is of this opinion, let-her 
advocate the method of the Church of Rome. If 
she thinks that a minister is a priest of the old 
dispensation, a part of a complete ecclesiastical 
system, let his support be made part of the sys- 
tem. But if she prefers that a minister shall be 
aman and a citizen, like the rest of us, discharg- 
ing all the duties of a parent and an equal mem- 
ber of society, and leading the worship of those 
who invite him to that office—then let him have 
the same chances and fair play with other men. 
Now one of the proper aims of other men is a 
provision for their families; the possibility of 
saving something for the day of inaction, of ill 
health, of desertion. If the reward of labor 
which is offered a clergyman is more generous 
than Mrs. Candour thinks to be becoming for 
him—if she insists that, like certain friars of the 
Roman Church, he shall take the vow of poverty, 
let her, at least, be as just to her own communion 
as those of that Church are to theirs. Let her 
also insist that he shall not marry, that he shall 
not be left to the mercy of a congregation that 
may tire of him, and that he shall be supported 
when he is not in service, or is unable to serve 
Jonger. 

Does it occur to Mrs. Candour why the clever- 
est men hesitate long before they become clergy- 
men? ‘ Yes,” said the great leader of a sect 
in this country, a few years ago, in a convention 
of his fellow-believers—‘‘ yes, you wonder why 
the standard of the profession seems to decline. 
I will tell you why. If any brother has a son 
whom he does not know what to do with, he 
makes a—minister of him.” And if the good 
lady with whom the Easy Chair is expostula- 
ting fears that if there are great prizes in the 
pulpit the religious character of the teacher will 
decline, and that the profession will become at- 
tractive to merely clever men, she states a good 
reason for changing the voluntary system, but a 
very poor one for starving ministers. Nor must 
she forget to ask herself, on the other hand, 
whether religion itself gains by identifying its 
preaching with feeble and timid men. There 
will, indeed, always be the great, devoted souls 
who, under any circumstances, in riches, in pov- 
erty, in health or sickness, in life or death, will 
give themselves to the work of the evangelist, 
But Mrs. Candour is not speaking of them; she 
speaks of an established profession, like that of 
editing, in which she is, let us hope, prosperous- 
ly engaged. If she is morally bound to give her 
labor for nothing, or to stint her family, when 
there is plenty of money made by her honest work, 
she may speak with the fervor of conviction, in- 
deed, if not of persuasion, upon the impropriety 
of paying a minister well. 

If Mrs. Candour ever looks into English his- 
tory she will remember the condition of the coun- 
try curate and the squire’s chaplain a century 
and a half ago. She will recall the contemptu- 


ous manner in which he was treated. Macaulay | li 


tellsofhim. Fielding describes him. . The plays 
have him. He is every where in the literature 
of the time, and every where a pitiful: figure. 
Whether the portrait of the chaplain be accurate 
or not, it certainly faithfully shows the feeling 
with which he was regarded. And if the feeling 
were justified by the character of the men, what 
was the reason that the men were what they 
were? Because the general opinion was then 





what Mrs. Candour’s is now—that a clergyman 
should not be well paid. The chaplain was a 
pauper, and he was treated accordingly. The 
result was certain. Human nature always re- 
venges itself. If you arbitrarily set apart certain 
men as ex officio a peculiarly holy class, and deny 
them the advantages and chances of other men, 
they will become servile and mean, and lose the 
noble spirit of a trae man. Mrs. Candour may 
point to the fat English bishoprics—to such a 
shameful correspondence as that which Massey 
records between William Pitt and Dr. Cornwal- 
lis, Bishop of Lichfield—and ask if prizes of such 
a kind are a good thing, and if any thing could 
more corrupt good men than such chances, 
Yes, one thing could; and that is sure penury 
and starvation. But there is no need of fat 
pulpit appointments. Wherever they exist they 
will be the objects of intrigue and chicanery, 
What has that to do with a society giving their 
minister part of the money that he makes for 
them ? 

If Mrs. Candour insists that the money should 
not be made, and that the preaching should be 
free, the argument is still against her, because 
infinitely more good can be done by the chari- 
table organizations which the money supports 
than by mere free preaching. Besides, the money 
to which she objects founds free churches and 
sustains free preaching. If she will full back 
upon the other system, and have the churches 
built and the pulpits supported by established 
funds, then, at least, she would be consistent. 
But does she think it desirable for the welfare 
of society that there should be huge ecclesiastic- 
al funds? Would she restore the dead hand? 
Upon the whole, is it better that the priesthood, 
or the church as such, should hold great proper- 
ties, and dispose of unlimited money? ‘The vol- 
untary system has, at least, this advantage, that 
the money is not ecclesiastically held, and while 
it is the system of her choice, Mrs. Candour has 
no right to complain of those who are willing to 
pay to hear a great preacher, and thereby enable 
countless others to hear preaching, and to be 
taught and succored for nothing. 

Her position, indeed, is that of those who 
sometimes invite a speaker to lecture for the 
benefit of a charity, who agree to pay the lec- 
turer what he asks, and then ask him to take 
half as much, giving the rest to the charity. 
They either think that the lecture is not worth 
the price agreed upon, or that it is the lecturer’s 
duty to bestow a sum equal to half his fee. The 
reply to such gentlemen is short: It was a fair 
bargain; you have profited by it; and what the 
lecturer does with his part is none of your 
business. And there really is no other reply to 
make to Mrs. Candour: Madame, the minister 
and his friends have made a fine sum of money ; 
but what they will do with it is none of your 
business, unless they fall to corrupting the pub- 


c. 

But, indeed, there was no need, madame, to 
argue for the reduction of the salaries of clergy- 
men. We hear in no direction of any tendency 
to excess ; but we do hear every where of those 
abominations, ‘‘ donation-parties !” Do we make 
donation-parties to other people whom we pay 
honestly for honest service? Are bakers and 
lawyers and tailors and doctors surprised by do- 
nation-parties ? . They are public confessions of 
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our meanness. If we paid the minister ade- 
quately, why should we abuse the language by 
‘* donating” the necessaries of life to the parson- 
age? Some kind soul knows that we starve our 
shepherd, that he is pinched and cramped in his 
household, that his wife is thinly clad and his 
children shabby, and that the man of whom we 
demand that he should be a model of all the car- 
dinal virtues is torn with anxious doubts for his 
family ; and that generous soul proposes that we 
should club our sugar and butter and help him 





out. If we do not do it next year, what is to 
become of him? If we do, why not make it a 
certainty; in other words, why not, dear Mrs, 
Candour, raise his salary? And if you, ma- 
dame, would only issue a tariff or sliding scale, 
so that we might know how much a religious 
teacher under different circumstances might prop- 
erly receive—in fine, whether all boxes, or only 
the alabaster box, must be sold and given to the 
poor—it would be the most valuable service you 
are ever likely to perform to society. 





Chitar’'s Literary Record. 


S in nature, so in life and trade, there are cer- 
tain seasons of hibernation—seasons of rest 

and of recuperation. Writing in March, with 
the snow gone from the ground, the ice melted 
in the river, sleighing a reminiscence of the past, 
riding a hope of the future, winter with its sports 
departed, and spring with its life not yet come, 
only here and there a solitary patch of green to 
indicate the dormant life beneath the ground, 
and a solitary note of some too early songster in 
the trees prophetic of future choirs of the groves, 


sun bath seems to us little in accordance with 
the real demand of nature, and it certainly would 
be utterly out of the question for the great ma- 
jority of our girls. His style is not without 
serious defects. Repelled by the dry and tech- 
nical style of most medical books, he falls some- 
times into an opposite extreme. If he were 
more simple, less studiously popular, he would 
be more effective. But these faults are super- 
ficial, and of no importance when weighed against 
the real merits of a book which, we repeat, we 








we find in these aspects of nature a curious par- 
allel to those of literature. ‘There are a few new 
books, and promises of more. But the season 
of winter production is past, and the season of 
spring and summer fruits has not yet come; and 
so since our last writing there is less than usual | (George Routledge and Sons) first appeared in 
of remarkable production in the literary world | England, where its keen discussion of social prob- 
worthy to be recorded. Our book table, which | lems too little comprehended, and its sharp satire 
usually spills its monthly accumulation on to sur- | of abuses too generally concealed from public 
rounding chairs, or even in little piles upon the | view, rendered it for a time the book of the 
floor, is not overfull; and of all the books that | season. It now crosses the Atlantic and ap- 
lie upon it there are few or none that call for | pears in a first American edition. Ginx’s baby 
any protracted discussion. The most noticeable | is the thirteenth child ofan English navvy, whose 
of them are some really valuable volumes of previous twelve are more than he can support. 
, So Ginx abandons him to a Roman Catholic 

ESSAYS. nunnery, which assumes charge of him. A quar- 

We wish that all our girls would read Dr. | rel for the possession of the unfortunate ensues 
Dio Lewis’s last book to them—Our Girls | between Romanist and Protestant; but when no 
(Harper and Brothers). We wish even more | more religious capital is to be made out of him 
that their mothers would read it. For it is the | he is abandoned to the parish, Of two adjoining 
mother of the period who is responsible for the | parishes, on whose boundary line he is found, 
girl of the period; and the regeneration of so- | neither will assume charge of him, and a paro- 
ciety must commence not in the party, but in the | chial lawsuit follows, the final result of which is 
home circle. ‘The medical faculty, as a class, | that he is a second time cast upon the street, to 
we believe, look somewhat suspiciously on all | be picked up on the door-steps of a club, and 
such popular medical or semi-medical writing. | made the theme of a protracted political discus- 
The books of Dr. Bellows, Dr. Hall, and Dr. | sion. Finally, after a few years of vagabond 
Lewis stand higher with the people than with | life, he commits suicide, leaving unsolved the 
the physicians. ‘There is a reason for their popu- | problem, What shall be done with Ginx’s baby? 
larity. Where there is one man who desires to | ‘The book is a satire, not a romance ;. its interest 
get well, there are a dozen who desire to keep | is for the philosopher rather than the novel-reader. 
well; and while the physicians will only cure us, | Yet its style compels even the careless reader to 
having made therapeutics much more of a study | be for the moment a philosopher, and to ponder 
than hygiene, Drs. Lewis and Hall and Bellows | temporarily problems to which he has before, 
tell us how we may keep out of their hands alto- | perhaps, never given a thought. ‘The church, 
gether. ‘‘QOur Girls” discusses in a very brief | the parish, and the state are subjected in turn to 
and pithy style almost every theme which touch- | keen satire, not always fair or impartial, but al- 
es the physical well-being of girls, and incident- | ways with a sufficient admixture of truth and 
ally, of course, a great many of those which affect | fairness to make the satire powerful. ‘The prob- 
their moral welfare. The prevailing tone of |lem of what to do with Ginx’s baby presses more 
the book is plainness, simplicity, good common- directly and heavily on Great Britain than on 
sense, and a good, hearty hatred of convention- | America; but it were well for us to consider it 
alism in manners and dress. We do not think ' seriously now while its solution is comparative- 
our author is always practical. His plan of a ly easy, not wait, as Great Britain has done, till 


should like to see in the hands of every girl in 
the land, and, yet more, read and pondered by 
their mothers. 





Ir must be a year or more since Ginz’s Baby 
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its bloodless solution becomes well-nigh impos- 
sible. 

The Piigrim and the Shrine (G. P. Putnam 
and Son) is a book of theology in guise of a 
story. Albert Ainslie, B.A., begins life as a 
student of the Church of England. ‘The open- 
ing chapter reveals the result of theological study 
in hiscase—a result not uncommon in minds more 
independent than well-balanced—he has become 
skeptical. He has a hard struggle between hon- 
estly following out his new belief, or rather dis- 
belief, and the course quite as often pursued, of 
stifling his doubts, and accepting and preaching 
a conventional theology which does not secure 
his cordial assent. He follows the former course, 
leaves home, escapes the restraints of society 
by travel, and, traveling, still pursues the same 
doubts, abides still in the same skepticism. ‘The 
end of the book leaves him in this cloud-land of 
disbelief, yet apparently contented with it. He 
disavows all belief in even the moral infallibility 
of the Bible. He thinks that the difference be- 
tween pantheist and theist is a difference of tem- 
perament. Always a pilgrim, he reaches no 
shrine, but still wanders on to the end. Ina 
word, the ‘‘ Pilgrim and the Shrine” is an ad- 
mirable statement of modern unbelief, written 
apparently by one who has not only passed 
through it, but is content to abide in it; an 
interior view, therefore, and hence well worth 
the study of those teachers of mankind whose 
business it is to acquaint themselves with every 
form of belief and unbelief, that they may know 
how to deal therewith ; an exceedingly fascina- 
ting book, and hence not one to be recommended 
to any man with whom the study of skepticism is 
not either a passion ora duty. It is clever, brill- 
iant, graceful, thoughtful; but a book to chill en- 
thusiasm, deaden faith, dwarf the spiritual nature, 
and cast the reader out of any and every sure 
anchorage on to the unknown sea of universal 
doubt and unbelief. It is a book of valuable, 
though not always fair, criticism on the religious 
creeds of the age; but it makes absolutely no af- 
firmative contribution to the religious thoughts of 
the present, or the religious aspirations of the fu- 
ture. 

Life at Threescore-and-Ten (American Tract 
Society) does not depend for its interest upon 
the fact that it is one of the latest works of Mr. 
Barnes. ‘The very conception is novel. An old 
man draws near his grave. He has lived through 
nearly three-quarters of a century of intense ac- 
tivity, of immense changes in civil and social 
and religious life. He has been himself a man 
of ceaseless activity, not least among those who 
have contributed to make the age what itis. But 
now the time has come when he can do no more, 
plan no more. He looks back upon life. His 
future is in eternity. Yet this, a mournful, or at 
least a measurably sad, reflection to most men, 
is not sad to him. He is not afraid to realize 
the fact, to know that he is old, and can do and 
plan no more. He perceives that life at seventy 
wears a different appearance from life at seven- 
teen. He sees through this new atmosphere 
some aspects of life, finds in it some lessons that 
boyhood, youth, mature and active manhood, 
never could discover for itself. Come, my chil- 
dren, says this patriarch, let me tell you how 
life looks at threescore years and ten; how it 
must look to you—what, at least, it must be to 
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you—when you stand, as before long you must, 
if you live, where I stand to-day. ‘That is Mr. 
Barnes's ‘* Life at Threescore-and-Ten”—a book 
of kindly, genial, cheerful, yet sacredly solemn 
thoughts, that will be dear to all who loved Mr, 
Barnes, and ought to be useful to many that 
never knew him. 

Ad Clerum, by Rev. JoserH Parker, D.D. 
(Roberts Brothers), is a novelty in theological 
literature, being a remarkably entertaining vol- 
ume, over which laymen as well as clergymen 
may find at once food for reflection and provo- 
cation adequate for many a hearty laugh, albeit 
it is a book of counsel addressed by a clergyman 
to young clergymen just entering the ministry. 
Those readers who are familiar with ‘‘ Ecce 
Deus” will not be surprised to find in a volume 
issuing from the same pen some remarkably 
sound, and a great deal of very suggestive thought. 
But they may, perhaps, be surprised to find a 
book of such fresh, genuine humor combined 
with so much good, solid sense. ‘The author dis- 
cusses the customary themes in treatises on 
homiletics and pastoral theology—earnestness, 
naturalness, delivery, textual divisions, pastoral 
theology, and the like—but in a way as little 
like the customary treatises as can be imag- 
ined. If we were a minister, there are several 
chapters we should want published separately as 
tracts for distribution among our people. Be- 
ing a layman, we have sent our copy to our min- 
ister. 

While the author of ‘* Ecce Deus” devotes a 
volume to instructions to the clergy, the author 
of **Eece Homo,” J. R. SrELyr, M.A., devotes 
one of the most interesting papers in his last 
volume, Lectures and Essays(Roberts Brothers), 
to the same subject. We account this essay as 
the most interesting in his volume, because it 
does more than either of the others to solve the 
question respecting the author’s religious, or rath- 
er theological, status, raised by his former remark- 
able work. He avows himself distinctly a mem- 
ber of the Broad-Church party. He believes in 
church and state, but a church bound to no po- 
litical party, and restrained by no definite creed. 
He believes that, ‘in a Christian country, to dis- 
credit Christianity is to discredit morality ;” but 
he complains of the ministers’ ‘‘ inveterate habit 
of resting morality upon the Bible.” He pleads 
for the church, and exalts the importance of the 
clergy, but he criticises sharply, though courteous- 
ly, their customary methods of instruction. He 
seems to desire to substitute ethical for theolog- 
ical instruction, yet declares, ‘‘ I am not one of 
those who think that theology can be dispensed 
with.” On the whole, we are not sure but that 
Professor Seelye’s avowed creed leaves the reader 
as much perplexed concerning his theological 
position as did his concealed declaration of faith 
in ‘Ecce Homo.” ‘The essay on Roman impe- 
rialism is an admirable specimen of philosophic 
writing on history. The other essays are on 
Milton, and on certain phases of education. 
The book is characterized by the same remark- 
ably pure English, by the same clearness and 
terseness of expression, by the same commingled 
force and calmness, which made ‘‘ Ecce Homo” 
as remarkable in a literary as it was in a theolog- 
ical point of view. There is the same admirable 
insight into the spirit of the age, as in the state- 
ment that, “‘ As idleness was the besetting sin 
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of the last age, industry is the besetting sin of 
the present ;” the same paradoxical assertions, 
and singular non sequiturs too, as, in speaking 
of a certain style of oratory, ‘‘ It would be rarely 
pathetic, because it would be above all things hon- 
est.” ‘Taken as a whole, it is a book of remark- 
ably suggestive thoughts, and worth careful read- 
ing. 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS, 


It is difficult to know how such a book as 
Wasueurn’s History of Paraguay (Lee and 
Shepard) should be classed. It is part history, 
part biography, part political and personal con- 
troversy. ‘There is a good deal more of it than 
the general public will care to read, or, indeed, 
than they could read with much real profit. Mr. 
Washburn begins with a history of Paraguay from 
the days of Sebastian Cabot, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. ‘The first volume brings that history down 
to the commencement of the war between Lopez 
and Brazil in 1864-65. ‘The first word of the 
table of contents of the first chapter—‘‘ personal” 
—intimates the character of the second volume. 
It contains an elaborate and detailed account of 
the war, 2 revelation of the secret history of the 
diplomacy in which the author bore a prominent 
part, and a fuller account of a personal contro- 
versy between Mr. Washburn and certain naval 
officers stationed on the coast than is either 
profitable or pleasant reading. The size of the 
work debars it from the general reading public, 
while its personal and controversial character 
takes from it that appearance of impartiality 
which is indispensable to a standard history for 
reference. 

The Life of John Adams (J. B. Lippincott 
and Co.) is a new edition of an old work, taken 
here out of its previous connection with the pub- 
lished works of John Adams, and presented in a 
form comely and attractive. The theme of 
which it treats—rather the era with which it is 
concerned—makes it a standard contribution to 
American history; and its authorship—com- 
menced as it was by Joun Quixcy Apams, and 
completed by CHARLES Francis Apams—is a 
sufficient guarantee of its literary merit. The fa- 
thers were not infallible; and while a considera- 
tion of their purposes and intents may be conclu- 
sive upon a court in deciding what the constitu- 
tion is, it is very far from conclusive upon the 
country in determining what law and public pol- | 
icy should be. Nevertheless, in this age of poli- | 
ticians it is not only refreshing, it is healthful in 
every way, to go back to the age which was pro- | 
lific in statesmen, study their lives, and live in | 
communion with them. And this such a work | 
as the one before us enables us to do. 

It is rarely the case that we have taken up 
a book of travels so appetizing as that of the 
chevalier AntHUR MoreLet—Travels in Cen- | 
tral America, including Accounts of some Regions | 
unexplored since the Conquest (Leypoldt, Holt, 
and Williams). The region he has undertaken 
to explore is the central part of Central America, | 
‘¢a region,” says Mr. Squier in his introduction, 
‘* almost as unknown as the interior of Africa it” 
self.” Since the adventurous march of Cortéz 
from Mexico into Honduras no civilized traveler 
has undertaken to pass through its labyrinthian 
forests, and scale the precipitous sides of its al- 
most absolutely inaccessible mountains. 


inally a part of the environing states, it is prac- 
tically dissevered from them. ‘The mountains, 
lakes, and rivers, which in our common geogra- 
phies fill up this terra inco gnita, are conjectural 
merely. The book before us isa translation of the 
record of a journey by M. Morelet through this 
region, a journey of ‘‘ upward of three hundred 
leagues, in considerable part performed on foot, 
and under difficulties and exposures of a formi- 
dable character.” ‘The theme itself is one which 
only rare genius for dullness could make unin- 
teresting. But M. Morelet has no genius for 
dullness. He has the Frenchman’s v ivacity. In 
a scientific point of view his volume is only indi- 
rectly valuable.. But as a book of adventure it 
is certainly entertaining; and as a disclosure of 
a new and unknown land it is exceedingly in- 
structive. 


FICTION, 


Ose of the most peculiar novels of the season, 
whether judged as a story simply, or from an art- 
istic point of view, is Karl’s Dene (Harper and 
Brothers). ‘The motive of the story, says the 
writer, R. E. Franciiion, is the power of cir- 
cumstance, and the way in which it entered into 
conflict with the wills, impulses, and characters 
of certain men and women. The initial circum- 
stance of the story is a winter torrent in one of 
the passes of the Jura, in France, which causes 
the death of the Marquis of Croisville, and the 
separation of his wife and child from each oth- 
er, and which, remote as it may seem, affects 
for many years the lives of several of the inhab- 
itants of a quiet English town. Out of this 
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grow, on the one hand, the poverty of Felix, 
his acquaintance with Angélique, his struggles 
in London, and finally his restoration to his 
mother and his heritage; and, on the other, the 
high expectations of Hugh Lester, continuing 
just long enough to unfit him for any other ca- 
reer than that of a gentleman of leisure, his 
connection with Mark Warden, and his tragical 
end. Mark Warden, in a remarkable way, il- 
lustrates the influence of pov erty upon a man of 
brains, who is at the same time selfish and as- 
piring, and whom every struggle, however suc- 
cessful, hardens. His early marriage with Ma- 
rie, though merely nominal, yet as standing aft- 
erward in his way, and thwarting him at the 
most critical moment of his career, and in its 
| sad influence over Marie’s life, shows the power 
of circumstance even in the guise of a nominis 
| umbra, and also serves to develop the worst and 
| best points respectively of these two characters, 
|the most important in the story. Earl’s Dene 
itself is the central circumstance of all, the 
prize contended for both by Warden and An- 
gélique, who in the contest, which is won by nei- 
ther, sacrifice what is best in them, and finally 
their lives. ‘The novel is an exceedingly inter- 
esting one, though it has neither hero nor her- 
|oine. Any one of its characters, as the author 
| confesses at the outset, may, ‘‘in one form or 
| another, fall within the range of a very limited 
| experience.” But, though always plausible, and 
removed as far as possible from the sensational, 
it numbers among its incidents a disastrous tor- 
| rent, a narrow escape from fire, two duels, al- 
most a suicide, and almost a murder. It is un- 
exceptionably well written. ‘The great fault of 
‘*Earl’s Dene” is that the author analyzes too 
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much. His analyses are always good, and are 
of interest to a limited class of readers ; but for 
the general novel-reader they are too frequent, 
too long, and too metaphysical in form. From 
an artistic point of view also they are objection- 
able, as interrupting the movement of the story. 





Harper anp Broruers add several other 
volumes to their Library of Select Novels. Of 
these, Daisy Nichol opens well, and we hoped 
for a quiet, cheery story of real life, the romance 
only of true love. But, like a day that opens 
bright and clear and ends in storm and darkness, 
it conducts us, at last, to a dénouement too over- 
wrought to be truly tragic.—Frenchy has come 
to be the synonym of all that is unnatural and 
sensational in romance. When, however, we 
fall in with a story like Motherless, which ‘‘ Miss 
Motock” has translated from the French of 
Madame Guizot de Witt, we wonder whether 
the American taste which selects, is not as much 
to blame as the French taste which originates, 
the ordinary French novels. ‘‘ Motherless” is 
the most simple and quiet story on our table, 
and an admirable book for those for whom the 
title-page tells us it is intended—‘“‘ girls in their 
teens.”—Bred in the Bone is a very powerful 
novel, very much better, both in conception and 
execution, than the preceding work of the same 
author—‘‘ Gwendoline’s Harvest.” If there isa 
moral to it, it lies in the proverb which forms 
part of the titlek—‘‘ Like father, like son.” It 
was well to put the moral in the title, since 
otherwise it would hardly have been detected in 
the story, the object of which, clearly, is not in- 
struction, but entertainment. It is in no sense 
a parable—only a romance. It is amenable, too, 
though in a less degree, to the same criticism as 
‘*Gwendoline’s Harvest.” ‘The characters are 
not natural, and there is not one of them so 
drawn as to be morally attractive or inspiriting. 
Even poor Harry, who awakens our sympathies 
by her suffering, lacks the moral strength neces- 
sary to secure our respect. But, on the other 
hand, the incidents with which the story abounds 
are striking in conception, and are powerfully 
wrought. ‘The visit of Richard and Harry to 
Gethin Castle, the court-house scene, the entrap- 
ping of Solomon Coe, Richard's remorse, and 
the midnight search in the mine, are all portray- 
ed with unmistakable dramatic power; and the 
final repentance and death of Richard go far 
to redeem the novel from the unhealthful influ- 
ence that attaches to a story which peoples the 
land of romance wholly with characters whose 
presence in real life we should account pestilen- 
tial.—Fenton’s Quest, by M. E. Brappovy, is the 
story of Gilbert Fenton’s search after his fian- 
cée, spirited away from him, first by a rival for 
love’s sake, then by her unscrupulous father for 
her money. ‘‘ All’s well that ends well.” The 
father, defeated, absconds; the rival dies; and 
Fenton's quest ends in Fenton's marriage Miss 
Braddon has been severely criticised, but has 
never been accused, so far as we know, of writ- 
ing a stupid novel. ‘‘Fenton’s Quest” is one 
of her best. The plot is novel and ingenious ; 
and though the dénouement is not so well con- 
cealed as to defy the detection of the reader, it 
is not so fully disclosed as to detract from the in- 
terest of the story, which keeps its hold upon the 
attention of the reader to the close. 





Blue Jackets; or, the Adventures of J. 
Thompson, A.B., among the Heathen Chinee 
(J. E. Tilton and Co.), is so far a didactic novel 
that it is written for the purpose of securing the 
abolition of flogging in the British navy. We 
can not say that we think such an exposure of 
petty tyranny and intolerable cruelty makes an 
attractive story, but it may be a useful one; and 
probably there is no better way of bringing such 
monstrosities to the light than in the form of 
fiction. We confess we should regard the pic- 
ture as distorted and exaggerated if it came from 
a professional novel-writer, who had taken the 
navy as the scene of his novel because of its 
dramatic possibilities, But Mr. Grery ought to 
know whereof he writes, having served in the 
navy himself for several years.—Another story 
more true than agreeable is, Kama Parker ; or, 
Scenes in the Homes of the City Poor (A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co.), a story of tenement-house 
life. Its aim is probably to awaken our sym- 
pathy for the suffering poor of our great cities ; 
but we think it neither takes the best method 
nor prescribes the best remedies. It is rare that 
an Emma Parker is to be found in the dens and 
cellars of New York, and what we need to be 
taught is not to sympathize with poverty mere- 
ly, but to feel a genuine Christian sympathy for 
the ignorance and degradation which general- 
ly cause and largely accompany the more abject 
forms of poverty. —A somewhat similar criticism 
applies to Opportunities, by Miss WARNER (Rob- 
ert Carter and Brothers). low much money we 
may spend on hyacinths, and how much we ought 
to reserve for the poor, has puzzled wiser heads 
than Matilda’s, and needs some clearer explana- 
tion than Mr, Richmond’s. Experience does not 
indicate that the poor are best cared for in those 
countries where Christianity takes on most the 
form of charity for the poor. Such charities as 
‘*Opportunities” commends at the best only touch 
the surface of life.—Himself his Worst Enemy 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.) is a historical novel. 
The author, Mr. A. P. BroruerHeapD, tells us 
in his dedication that it is his first one. If he 
had not done so, we should have detected the 
fact in the volume itself. It contains some good 
writing, but some marks of immaturity, and deals 
with a subject which could be invested with inter- 
est only by genius far greater than the author's. 
The best we can say for it is that it justifies 
us in expecting of him a better novel when he 
next writes. —LPhantastes : a Faerie Romance, by 
Grorce MacDonatp (Loring), is as fantastic 
as its title indicates. It is a piece of wild, weird 
imagination. The author has given his fancy a 
loose rein, and his steed has rambled away into 
the veriest dream-land. What it means, or wheth- 
er it means any thing, we can not tell. But it has 
this about it, that, in all our reading of romance, 
we have never seen its like; and it is as little 
like any thing else of George MacDonald’s with 
which we are acquainted as it is to aught of any 
other author. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Harpers add to their marvelously cheap edi- 
tion of Tennyson his last poem, or rather poems, 
The Window ; or, The Songs of the Wrens, to- 
gether with Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s music, which 
is set to it. The following characteristic little 
preface by Mr. Tennyson tells the story of the 
origin of these love-sonnets : 
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‘Four years ago Mr. Sullivan requested me to write 
a little song-cycle, German fashion, for him to exercise 
his art upon. He had been very successful in setting 
such old songs as ‘Orpheus with his Lute,’ and 
dressed up for him, partly in the old style, a puppet 
whose almost only merit is, perhaps, that it can dance 
to Mr. Sullivan’s instrument. I am sorry that my 
four-year-old puppet should have to dance at all in the 
dark shadow of these days; but the music is now com- 
pleted, and I am bound by my promise.” 
Of the poem itself we think it needless to speak, 
since we have not space for an elaborate critique, 
nor the conscience to dismiss it with a brief 
one. But the addition which the combined 
poetry and music make to the resources of the 
parlor musician is a very welcome one. Some 
of the adaptations are admirable, as in the song, 
‘“*The Frost is Here,” or *‘'The Mist and the 
Rain.” In the wilderness of parlor music—a 
** howling wilderness,” we might almost call it, 
a maze of meaningless music and vapid rhymes, 
barely relieved by Italian love-passages bereft of 
what little significance they ever did possess by 
being dissevered from the original connections 


in the opera—it is delightful to come across a | 
collection of songs by ‘'ennyson set to music by | 


Mr. Sullivan. 

Kditing is a more thankless task than author- 
ship, but it is often quite as valuable. He who 
succeeds in really adding a new book to the ref- 
erence part of our sanctum library does us, we 
think, a greater benefit than he who gives us 
merely new thoughts of his own. It is the for- 
mer service which Mrs, CLara Erskine CLem- 
ENT has rendered by her Hand- Book of Legenda- 
ry and Mythological Art (Hurd and Houghton). 
‘Lhere is a great body of medieval legends which 
to the ordinary reader is inaccessible, and yet to 
which, in literature and art, reference is contin- 
ually made. We even venture to assert that 
many of our readers have only vague ideas con- 
cerning the famous St. Patrick, or the immortal 
St. George, or what was the dragon he slew, or 
how he came to slay him. Certain legends, 
like those of St. Christopher and St. Veronica, 
are, indeed, tolerably familiar to even Protestant 
readers; but for the most part the mythology of 
Christendom is more inaccessible than that of 
Greece and Rome. Mrs. Clement has gathered 
these legends together in a single compact vol- 
ume, stated them clearly but briefly, and ar- 
ranged the stories, for convenience of reference, 
alphabetically. ‘The work will be invaluable as 


a hand-book for foreign travelers, useful to those | 


at home who desire to have the benefit of famil- 


iavity with these legends of the past, serviceable | 
in any library on account of the compact form | 


in which so much information is gathered, and 
indispensable to the completion of any moderate- 
sized library. In truth, we should not know 


where to find in a score of volumes the informa- | 
We have 


tion which is here comprised in one. 
emphasized that part of the volume which treats 
of medieval legends, because this is the most im- 
portant part. ‘There is at the close a collection 
of some of the ancient mythologies; but it cov- 
ers a ground already well covered by mytholog- 
ical dictionaries, and does not add very greatly to 
the value of the work. 

Mr. 8. E. Topp’s Apple Culturist (Harper and 
Brothers) is the best book on the subject. and will 
be the standard one, certainly for some time to 


come. It is not a large book; the author has put 
all he had to say in a duodecimo volume of about 
three hundred pages. _ In style it is short, terse, 
clear, perspicuous. ‘There are no words wasted. 
There is no ‘‘ fine writing.” ‘The reader has no 
sifting to do; it is done for him. Every page 
leaves its mark, tells its story, and passes the read- 
er on to new information. It is popular in style. 
Mr. Todd has the knack of knowing what it is 
that people want to know, and telling them that. 
He does not assume a knowledge which the reader 
does not possess. Any intelligent man may take 
this book for his guide, and under its instruc- 
tions go on and raise his own apples. At the 
same time, it is the fruit of over thirty years of 
practical experience. It is not a book of theo- 
ries. It is not the product of skillful editing by 
a man whose knowledge is all gathered from 
other treatises. It is itself genuinely original, 
and recalls the results of experiments in the or- 
| chard and among the fruits. Thus it contains 
a great deal of value even to the experienced 
apple culturist. ‘There is no rural pursuit more 
fascinating than horticulture when successful, 
or more trying when it is a series of perpetual 
failures, ‘The horticulturist will find in this vol- 
ume peculiar fascination, and the would-be hor- 
ticulturist will find in it indispensable informa- 
tion. ‘The illustrations add greatly to the value 
of the volume. 

The marvels of fiction are less marvelous than 
those of history ; the most romantic romances are 
those called historical. It was acharacteristically 
French idea to pick out a number of these ro- 
mances from sober history and group them in 
one volume, as has been done by M. BernarpD 
in the Wonderful Escapes, the latest volume of 
| Scribner’s Illustrated Library of Wonders. It 
| is as interesting as fiction, and a great deal better 
than most fiction. It is particularly a good book 
for boys, will interest them, will give them in- 
formation, and will inspire them with courage 
and endurance. 

We have given at some length in the April 
number of the Magazine an account derived 
from what is a very interesting addition to his- 
| tory, Lady Betcuer’s Mutineers of the Bounty 
| (Harper and Brothers). It is enough to say here 
| that she brings to light facts hitherto unknown, 
| which she has gathered from unpublished manu- 
| scripts, and that her volume is unquestionably 
the fullest and most trust-worthy account pub- 
lished of one of the most romantic historical 
episodes which the romantic history of the sea 
has ever furnished. 








In a speech made by Mr. Jay at an entertain- 
| ment given by him at Vienna in honor of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, he announced that, through 
the courtesy of the Emperor, new materials for 
American history had been brought to light in 
the imperial archives. Several volumes, con- 
taining the correspondence of Baron Beilen, who 
was sent to America by the Emperor Joseph the 
Second of Germany, had been discovered. The 
letters are dated at New York and Philadelphia, 
| from 1784 to 1787, Mr. Jay stated also that 

permission had been given him to take a copy, 
and he hoped soon to lay these valuable records 
| before the American people. 
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Chitor’s 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOLAR ECLIPSE 
OF 1870. 

INCE the publication of the last number of 
the Scientific Record various reports have 
been published by different parties of the experi- 
ences and phenomena attendant upon the ob- 
servations of the solar eclipse of December last ; 
but so far no systematic presentation of the le- 
gitimate results of those observations, as a whole, 
has been made. Some of the American obsery- 
ers have returned, while others, as Professor New- 
comb and Professor Harkness, are still abroad. 
It is understood that both the Coast Survey and 
National Observatory are busily occupied in mak- 
ing up their reports; and when these are pre- 
sented to the world we shall be in a better posi- 
tion to judge what was really accomplished in 
the way of increasing our knowledge of the phys- 
ics of the sun. Although the weather was unfa- 
vorable, so far as most of the observers were con- 
cerned, it is thought that by a careful collation 
of all the results obtained a material advance 
upon our present knowledge will be established. 


FRENCH PRESERVED BREAD. 


A new article called preserved bread has late- 
ly been introduced in Paris as a substitute for 
biscuit, or hard-tack, for travelers, and for naval 
and military commissary stores generally. Bread 
prepared in the ordinary way is first submitted 
to a drying process for from eight to fifteen days, 
until every particle of moisture is eliminated. It 
is then compressed to the utmost, so as to occu- 
py the least possible bulk, having been previous- 
ly exposed for a short time to the action of steam 
in a suitable vessel. ‘The loaves are then piled 
up upon iron plates with rims, which serve as 
moulds during the operation. ‘These plates are 
then placed under a hydraulic press, subjected 
to great pressure, and allowed to cool there dur- 
ing twenty-four hours. The cakes thus obtained 
are placed in boxes, sealed up, and, if kept from 
moisture, can be preserved for many years. This 
bread has a vitreous fracture, but the teeth pene- 
trate it without effort. It softexs readily in soup, 
and for many purposes is very much superior to 
the preparations usually employed under the same 
circumstances, especially on account of being 
leavened. 


EXTRACTING JUICE FROM SUGAR-CANE, ETC. 


A new method of extracting juice from sugar- 
cane, beet-root, etc., by the process of diffusion, 
has been announced in the foreign journals. For 
this purpose the cane, or other original substance 
from which the juice is to be extracted, is to be 
first cut in slices by a special machine, and then 
placed in a series of closed water-tight tanks, 
and brought in contact with water at an elevated 


temper ature in a certain succession and system- | 





Srieutific Rerord, 


the bottom, as diffusion juice, after having re- 
mained in contact with the slices for a certain 
length of time. ‘The liquid during the operation 
is agitated by machinery. It is suggested that 
this process may be applied on a small scale in 
domestic operations in making such drinks as 
lemonade, ete. 


INSECTS IN HAILSTONES. 


During a recent meeting of the Entomological 
Society of London an insect known as Chlorops 
lineata was exhibited, which had been found 
frozen up in the centre of a hailstone, proving 
that it must have been flying at a very consider- 
able height in order to have been inclosed in 
the mass of ice. 


EXPERIMENTS bist: COMPRESSED GUN- 
OTTON. 

We have ce given a notice of some re- 
markable experiments by Mr. Abel, of Woolwich, 
in regard to the eftect produced by compressed 
gun-cotton, when simply laid on or pressed 
against the surface of bodies, and have men- 
tioned various applications that have been sug- 
gested of this new explosive agent. A series of 
experiments has lately been made by the ofticers 
of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, to deter- 
mine more particularly the comparative effect of 
gun-cotton and gunpowder; and it was found 
that when two hundred pounds of gunpowder 
were laid against a double stockade of beams 
of timber fourteen inches square, three feet six 
inches apart, and sunk three feet in the earth, a 
large gap was made in the front stockade, while 
the second was but little damaged, and would 
have sufficed to prevent the passage of an at- 
tacking party. Eighty pounds of gun-cotton 
were next treated in the same manner, and fired, 
as required, by a detonating fuse. In this case 
the explosion was terrific, and an almost per- 
fectly clear breach was made through both rows 
of timber, making it practicable for an attacking 
party to go through. In another experiment four 
beams of timber about sixteen inches square 
were sunk in the ground, pressed together, and 
encircled successively by necklaces of disks of 
the compressed gun-cotton, These were ex- 
ploded, one after the other, and the beams were 
entirely cut in two. Other experiments of much 
interest were tried in the same connection, and 
all tended to prove the important applications 
of which the gun-cotton is capable. 


HEATING BY CIRCULATION OF PETROLEUM. 


A new method of applying heat has recently 
been patented in England, and is now in use for 
working stone-ware pans, such as are required 
in certain pharmaceutical operations, by which 
any temperature between 100° and 700° Fahren- 


atic order. Another method consists in carrying | heit can be safely and easily obtained and main- 
out the whole process of diffusion in a single ves- | tained. 


sel, in which the extraction of the sugar is car- 


The principle in question is to cause heavy 


ried on continuously by introducing slices of cane | | paraffine oil to circulate first through a coil of 
through a feeding apparatus at the bottom of the | | pipes in a furnace, and then through the jackets 
vessel, from which they rise slowly to the top, |of the pans. The oil is carefully selected for 
while fresh water is constantly running in at the | the purpose from the heaviest of the petroleum 
top of the diffusing vessel, and is drawn off at| products, and moved by its own convection. 
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Heated in a close coil of pipe by a coke fire, it | 


rises into an air-tight tank, from which it passes, 
through pipes, to the jackets of the different ves- 
sels to be heated, returning after it has done its 
work to the lowest part of the furnace coil. A 
continuous circulation is thus maintained, similar 
to that which occurs in a hot-water apparatus for 
warming buildings. After leaving the tank the 
oil passes through a pyrometer, by which its tem- 
perature is indicated, and by means of dampers, 
etc., to the fire, the heat can be regulated to any 
required point. ‘The heating medium is turned 
on or off the jackets in the same manner as 
steam; and as the rate of flow can be checked 
or augmented at will, the temperature is perfect- 
ly under the control of the operator. 

In the model which has been employed the 
pyrometer generally indicates from 600° to 700° 
Fahr., while a saturated solution of chloride of 
calcium is maintained at the boiling-point in a 
shallow stone-ware pan. No smell of oil is per- 
ceptible in the room, and it is stated that the same 
oil may be used for years without deterioration, 
or causing any deposit in the pipes. As con- 
trasted with steam heat the inventor claims for 
his process a saving of thirty per cent. in fuel. 
It is obvious that the large amount of heat nec- 
essary to convert water at 212° Fahr. into steam 
at 212° is hereby economized. 


GLYCERINE CEMENT. 


It is said that the claims of a mixture of glyc- 
erine and lead litharge to form a fire-proof cem- 
ent have not been substantiated, but that if gold 
litharge be substituted instead of that of lead 
the desired result will be secured. 


ACIDIFICATION OF ALCOHOL BY 
LYCOPODIUM. 

It is said that if alcohol is digested with the 
seeds of the club-moss, or dycopodium, it will 
soon show an acid reaction, due to the develop- 
ment of vinegar. 


TREATMENT OF SMALL-POX SUBJECTS. 


During the prevalence of small-pox in Paris 
last spring the police authorities required the bod- 
ies of those dying from it to be sponged in a liq- 
uid composed of one hundred and eighty grains 
of carbolic acid in a quart of distilled water. 
Formerly chloride of calcium was used ; but this 
had the great inconvenience of rendering it al- | 


most impossible for any one to remain in the | plied with hard water; 


room with a corpse. The carbolic acid solution 
in question is said to have all the advantages of | 
chloride of calcium with none of its inconven- 
iences. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF MOSQUITO CURTAINS. 

A suggestion that mosquito curtains in trop- 
ical countries, besides keeping off these pests, also 
serve as screens against miasma, has elicited va- 
rious corroborating statements from travelersand 
others; and we find in a recent number of Na- 
ture an indorsement by Mr. E. L. Layard, the 
eminent naturalist of South Africa, as to a ben- 
eficial action in this direction. He finds that 
even so slight an obstruction as the fibre of the 
net causes a great difference in the temperature 
between the interior and exterior air, this differ- 
ence amounting in some instances to eight de- 
grees, the increased temperature of the inside 








tending to dissipate the malaria, and prevent the 
cold and damp of the tropical night from acting 
upon the system when relaxed in sleep, and 
with the pores of the skin wide open. 


UTILIZING FURNACE SLAG, 

The new methods of utilizing the slags of fur- 
naces bid fair to become of much practical im- 
portance, and to convert what is now a source 
of great annoyance into a product of positive 
commercial value. ‘The slag is, of course, to be 
collected in troughs or moulds of proper size and 
shape. But the great difficulty has heretofore 
been in the glassy character of the product. It 
is now stated that if the surface of the melted 
slag, after it is run into moulds, be covered with 
earth or ashes, so as to prevent too rapid cooling 
—which, in fact, should extend over a considera- 
ble period—and if proper precautions be ob- 
served, the result will be an artificial porphyry, 
equal, "for purposes of building or road-making, 
to the genuine porphyritic rock. 


CANNIBALISM IN EUROPE. 

In spite of the opposition manifested by many 
persons to the idea, it appears to be now well 
established that the earliest inhabitants of Eu- 
rope were cannibals; and it is said that it was a 
matter of religious observance with the ancient 
Irish to eat their parents. 


HEATING CARS BY SAND. 

An ingenious method of heating railway car- 
riages in Sweden consists in the use of sand made 
hot in an oven and placed in a double casing of 
sheet-iron, the space between the inner and out- 
er casing being filled with cork shavings. The 
advantages over the hot-water apparatus, and 
more éspecially over ordinary stoves, will readi- 
ly suggest themselves to every one, particularly 


/in view of the entire immunity against danger 


from fire in case of an accident. ‘The sand re- 
tains its heat for a long time, and does not re- 
quire changing for many hours. 


HARD WATER VERSUS SOFT. 

The curious proposition has recently been 
enunciated by Dr. Letheby, of London, that mod- 
erately hard water is better suited for drinking 
than that which is soft. He states that a larger 
percentage of French conscripts are rejected from 
soft-water districts than from neighborhoods sup- 
and also that English 


| towns, with water of more than ten degrees of 


hardness, have a mortality of four per thousand 
less than those whose inhabitants use softer wa- 
ter. This assertion, so contrary to the usual 
theory in the matter, is, as might be expected, 
sharply contested by other sanitarians, and the 
final result of the controversy will be looked for 
with much interest by the general public. 


EXPLOSIVE BALLOONS. 


An interesting and amusing philosophical ex- 
periment may be made by filling the new-fash- 
ioned collodion balloons with a mixture of oxy- 


/gen and hydrogen gases, and after closing the 


mouth of the balloon tightly with a string, allow- 
ing it to rise into the atmosphere. A fuse of fil- 
ter-paper, about an inch long and half an inch 
broad, is to be previously gummed to the side of 


| the balloon, near the mouth, and allowed to dry. 
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When ready to ascend, a drop of the so-called 
Greek fire, or of a solution of phosphorus in di- 
sulphide of carbon, is placed on the filter-paper, 
the thread cut, and the balloon left to itself. 


After rising for about half a minute, during which | 


time a considerable ascent is accomplished, the 
fuse reaches the collodion, and ignites it with a 
violent explosion of the gases, and the whole 
completely disappears, leaving no trace behind. 


THEORY OF BESSEMER AND HEATON STEEL 
PROCESSES. 

In the course of certain remarks respecting 
the production of artificial charcoal iron Mr, 
Berthault observes that both Bessemer and Hea- 
ton base their systems upon the purification of 
the pigs by oxidizing reaction either of nitrate 
of soda or of nitrate of potash; but, referring to 
the quantities of alkaline salts contained in va- 
rious fuels, Mr. Berthault remarks that the re- 
sults appear to prove that soda or potash salts, 
thrown into the blast-furnace at the same time 
as the ore and fuel, would give with coke or oth- 
er mineral fuel a metal closely resembling char- 


|not only to force its way back into the boiler, 
but to sweep a current of additional water along 
with it; also, to a certain extent, the ejector- 
condenser, 

The conduction of heat from the parts of a 
stream where the pressure and temperature are 
highest to the parts of the same stream where 
the pressure and temperature are lowest pro- 
| duces, according to the foregoing principles, a 
| gradual and permanent retardation of the stream, 
| independently of the agency of friction ; and this 

is accompanied by the production of heat to an 
| amount equivalent to the lost energy of flow. 


KILLING WHALES BY CANNON, 

The inventive genius of America has of late 
|years been directed very largely toward im- 
| proved modes of capturing fish, in which, not 
| Satisfied with the comparatively rude methods of 

hooks and lines, spears, and even nets, an effort 
is made to destroy them in a much more whole- 
| sale manner. Even the whale-fishery, which for 
| so long a time has been carried on by means of 


| the harpoon, has, as is well known, lately been 


coal iron, and even a steely pig. Every thing | prosecuted by firing explosive substances into 
will depend upon the quantity of soda or of pot- | the body of the animal with shoulder guns or 
ash added, and he contends that the best salt to | with cannon, and thus disabling it very quickly. 
employ is the neutral carbonate of potash, such | This method has been adopted by many whalers 
as is obtained from vegetable sources, and com- | in the Greenland seas, and has been especially 





monly known as pearlash. To obtain iron of 
uniform quality in the blast-furnace it is desira- 
ble to mix the salt with some glutinous liquids, 
such as blood and water, and dampen the coke 
with it. 


THERMO-DYNAMIC ACCELERATION AND RE- 
TARDATION OF STREAMS. 

In a paper by Professor Rankine, on the 
thermo-dynamic acceleration and retardation of 
streams, the attempt was made to prove the fol- 
lowing principle: That in a steady stream of any 
fluid the abstraction of heat at and near places 
of minimum pressure, and the addition of heat 


at and near places of maximum pressure, tend | 


to produce acceleration; the addition of heat at 
and near places of minimum pressure, and the 
abstraction of heat at and near places of maxi- 
mum pressure, tend to produce retardation ; in 
a circulating stream the quantity of energy of 
flow gained or lost in each complete circuit is 
equal to the quantity of energy lost or gained in 
the form of heat; and in the absence of friction 
the ratios borne by that quantity to the heat add- 
ed and the heat abstracted (of which it is the 
difference) are regulated by the absolute temper- 
atures at which heat is added and abstracted, 
agreeably to the second law of thermo-dynamics. 

Among particular cases of the thermo-dy- 
namic acceleration and retardation of streams 
the following were specified: Acceleration by 
the addition of heat at and near a place of max- 
imum pressure; the draft of a furnace; and the 
production of disturbances in the atmosphere in 
regions where the ground is hotter than the air. 


applied of late to the taking of the large finback 
whales of the Norwegian coast. ‘These animals 
| have hitherto been but little disturbed by whalers, 
| as, although of enormous size (from sixty to nine- 
ty feet), they possess comparatively little blubber, 
| and are so active as to be rarely, if ever, success- 
| fully attacked by the harpoon. 

A recent writer in Land and Water recounts 
a late visit to the establishment of Herr Foyen, 
|in the Varanger Fiord, where, from a small isl- 
and, the fishery is prosecuted by means of two 
; small steamers of about seventy tons each. ‘The 
| special apparatus employed consists of a harpoon, 
inclosing in its head half a pound of gunpowder, 
and with jcinted or hinged barbs containing some 
percussion powder between them. When the 
whale is within gunshot, this harpoon, attached 
to the end of a long cord coiled around a drum, 
|is fired into the animal from a cannon about 
| the size of a four-pounder. As the flukes pene- 
|trate the side of the whale they are naturally 
| brought together or pressed down toward the 
| shaft, and in so doing ignite the percussion pow- 
| der, which sets fire to the gunpowder, causing an 
| explosion in the body of the animal that usually 
| produces a mortal wound. ‘The whale, of course, 
| starts off under the stimulus of the pain, and the 
| rope is carried out for a time, being uncoiled from 
Led drum precisely like a fishing line from the 





reel of a fishing rod, the steamer following after 
| so as to prevent any undue strain. If necessary 
| a second discharge takes place, which almost in- 
| variably produces death. 
| The steamer then tows thé animal back to the 
| station, where the blubber is taken off in a long 


Retardation by the abstraction of heat at and | strip by means of properly constructed apparatus, 
near a place of maximum pressure; the dying | after which the flesh is removed in a somewhat 
away of atmospheric disturbances in regions | similar manner, and finally the bones are sep- 
where the ground is cooler than the air. arated and hauled out. It is the intention of 

Acceleration by the abstraction of heat at and | the proprietor to prepare a fertilizer by drying 
near a place of minimum pressure; the injector | the flesh and reducing it to powder, and a brisk 
for feeding boilers, in which a jet of steam, be- | trade has already sprung up in Germany in this 
ing liquefied by the abstraction of heat, is enabled | article. The bones are likewise to be ground 
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and utilized in various ways; so that the entire 
animal—blubber, flesh, and bones—will be put COAST. 

to economical purposes. The carcasses of over| According to Professor Shaler, due considera- 
thirty whales were heaped up on the island at | tion has not been given by American geologists 
the time of the visit referred to, forming a red | to the influence which ice has exerted in shaping 
hill of very considerable magnitude, visible at a the outline of our coast, since he is convinced 
great distance. ‘The proprietor stated that the | that, among other illustrations of this fact, the 
factory would not answer its expectations unless | eastern portion of Cape Cod has been produced 
fifty whales could be taken every summer. It | by glacial action. ‘Though of recent formation, 
was thought, however, that there would be com- | this feature of the coast is important, in a zoo- 
paratively little difficulty in securing this num- | logical point of view, as furnishing a well-mark- 
ber; and in’ fact, as we learn from later ad-|ed boundary line for the fishes, invertebrates, 


ACTION OF ICE ON THE NORTH AMERICAN 





vices, over sixty in all were captured during the | 
season. 


MICROSCOPIC CHARACTER OF IRON AND 
STEEL, 


According to Mr. Schott, the different quali- 
ties of iron and steel can readily be distinguish- 
ed by means of the microscope. Thus the crys- 
tals of iron are double pyramids, in which the 
proportion of the axes to the bases varies with 
the quality of the iron. ‘The smallness of the 
crystals, and the height of the pyramids compos- 
ing each element, are in proportion to the qual- 
ity and density of the metal, which are seen also | 
in the fineness of the surface. As the proportion 
of the carbon diminishes in the steel, the pyra- 
mids have so much the less height. 

In pig-iron, and the lower qualities of hard 
steel, the crystals approach more closely the 
cubic form, Forged iron has its pyramids flat- 
tened and reduced to superposed parallel leaves, | 
whose structure constitutes what is called the 
nerve of the steel. ‘The best quality of steel has 
all its crystals disposed in parallel lines, each 
crystal filling in the interstices between the an- | 
gles of those adjoining. ‘These crystals have | 
their axes in the direction of the percussion they 
undergo during the working. Practically, good 
steel, examined under the microscope, has the 
appearance of large groups of beautiful crystals, 
similar to the points of needles, all parallel and 
disposed in the same direction. 


DODO PIGEON. 


A contemporary gives an interesting account 
of the tooth-billed or dodo pigeon (Didunculus 
strigirostris), lately sent to London from the 
Samoan Islands ; and we may, perhaps, supple- 
ment that account by mentioning the fact that | 
this bird was first collected by the naturalists of 
the United States exploring expedition under 
Captain Wilkes, and described by Mr. Titian R. 
Peale, the veteran zoologist. ‘Two specimens 
were brought back by Captain Wilkes, one of 
them now contained in the collections of the 
National Museum under the charge of the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, the other be- 
longing to the Museum of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, Philadelphia. The species is, as 
stated in the article referred to, nearly extinct, 
and will probably bé entirely exterminated in a 
few years, when it will take its place with the 
great auk, the dodo, and many other species that 
have disappeared from the surface of the earth 
within the historical period. The resemblance | 
of the bill of this bird to that of the dodo is quite 
marked, and by studying its character naturalists | 
were led to refer the giant dodo to the pigeon | 
family, and not to that of the vultures, as had 
been previously suggested. 





and marine plants of the coast. Long Island is 
likewise, according to Professor Shaler, made up 
of masses of material laid down in a confused 
manner under water. ‘These masses came from 


| the north, and are the product of the ice sheets 


which poured out from the rivers running south- 
erly and emptying into the sound. Chesapeake 
and Delaware bays also exhibit the action of 
ice, the material excavated from them having 
been borne southward so as to form Cape Hat- 
teras, and the bars in the waters of Albemarle 
Sound. ‘The professor concludes by expressing 
the opinion that no evidences of glacial action 
south of Hatteras have been discovered. 


WEIGHT OF ALLIGATORS, 
We announced some time ago the desire of 


| Professor Phillips, of Oxford, to obtain the ratio 


of the weight to the length of living alligators 
and crocodiles, as stated in Land and Water. 
This journal has since presented several responses 
to the query, and from one of them we learn that 
a North American alligator of eight feet six 


| inches in length weighed one hundred and thirty- 


five pounds, while one of two feet three inches 
weighed only two and a half pounds, 


THE SPECTROSCOPE FOR TESTING THE 
PURITY OF WATER. 

Professor Church, of Cirencester, has lately 
applied the spectroscope to excellent advantage 
in determining the question of infiltration of 
sewage into water. In one instance, where sev- 
eral cases of typhoid fever had been developed 
in a particular neighborhood, which it was sus- 
pected had been caused by the use of water con- 


|taminated by drainage from a urinal, a few 
| grains of a lithium salt were introduced into the 


urinal. Two hours after a spectroscopic exam- 
ination of the well-water referred to showed un- 
mistakably the presence of lithium, while previ- 
ously no traces of its existence had been found 
under the same treatment. 


WESTERN TERTIARY FOSSILS. 
Professor Meek, in describing recently some 
species of certain fossils collected by Mr. Clar- 


ence King, remarks that the trilobites from East- 


ern Nevada are decidedly primordial types, and, 
as far as known to him, the first fossils of that 


| age yet brought in from any locality west of the 
| Black Hills. 


The collection also establishes the 
fact that the rich silver mines of the White Pine 
district occur in Devonian rocks. He also 
states with regard to the fresh-water tertiary 


| shells collected by Mr. King and others from the 


interior of the continent that neither the beaks 
of the bivalves nor the tips of the spire in the uni- 
valves are ever in the slightest degree eroded, 


| the most delicate marking of these parts being 
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perfectly preserved, unless broken by some acci- 
dent. From this fact Professor Meek infers that 
the waters of the lakes and streams were, during 
the tertiary epoch, more or less alkaline, as is 
the case with a large number of those found 
there at the present day. 


GUN-COTTON IN BISULPHIDE OF CARBON. 

According to Dr. Bleekrode, if gun-cotton be 
first wet with bisulphide of carbon (a highly in- 
flammable liquid), and an electric spark be pass- 
ed through it, instead of producing an explosion 
of the cotton, the bisulphide alone is set fire 
to, the gun-cotton apparently remaining intact 
among the burning bisulphide, presenting al- 
most the aspect of a mass of snow slowly melting 
away. ‘The experiment may be varied by using 
either benzine or alcohol instead of the bisul- 
phide, and igniting it afterward with any flame. 


| main unchanged for a long period, thus allowing 

'a stock of ferment to be continually kept on 
hand. He also remarks that the tissues, by re- 

| peated application of glycerine, may be exhaust- 

| ed of their ferment, and yet be changed but little, 
if at all, in other respects. 


REMEDY FOR WHITE ANTS. 

The ravages of the white ants in tropical coun- 
| tries are familiarly told of in works of travelers, 
| and given as among the most remarkable curiosi- 
| ties of insect life ; and much ingenuity has been 
| expended in the attempt to eradicate or destroy 
|them. It is said by a late writer that by scatter- 
|ing common salt around places frequented by 
| them they will soon be made to disappear en- 
| tirély. 


IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES, 
In a late number of Nature we find a concise 


All these liquids yield the same result, and there 
is no danger in the experiment, even if large | summary of the most important advances in pho- 
quantities are used. ‘This curious phenomenon | tographic processes for the last two or three years, 
is explained by Dr. Abel, who says that ‘‘ these | in which it is stated that the great point arrived 
results indicate that if, even for the briefest ‘at is in dispensing almost entirely with the silver 
space of time, the gases resulting from the first | salts, the action of light upon the bichromates of 
action of heat on gun-cotton upon its ignition in | potash and ammonia being substituted. ‘This is 
open air are impeded from completely enveloping | considered a matter of great importance, as re- 
the burning extremity of the gun-cotton twist, | placing a very transitory and uncertain method 
their ignition is prevented ; and as it is the com-| by one that is permanent, since, as is well known, 
paratively high temperature produced by their | the silver pictures of a comparatively late date 
combustion which effects the rapid and more 


sometimes become almost obliterated. Of the 
complete combustion of the gun-cotton, the mo- | several novel methods referred to the first is the so- 
mentary extinction of the gases, and the contin- | called carbon process, as devised especially by Mr. 
uous abstraction of heat by them as they escape | J. W. Swan, and familiar to all photographers. 
from the point of combustion, render it impossi- | ‘The autotype process of Mr. Johnson is said to 
ble for the gun-cotton to continue to burn other- | be essentially the same in principle. ‘The most 
wise than in thé slow and imperfect manner, un- | satisfactory methods, however, are those in which 
dergoing a transformation similar in character | light is not required at all for the reproduction of 


to destructive distillation.” 
As a practical application of these facts, it is| 
suggested that if gun-cotton be kept in a flask in 
a layer of benzine or bisulphide of carbon, the | 
danger of explosion in case of a fire is obviated, 
since, if the liquid is ignited by any means, the | 
gun-cotton will burn slowly and gradually. When | 
required for use, a brief exposure to the air re-| 
stores its explosive qualities. a 
EXTRACTION OF PEPSIN BY GLYCERINE. | 


bee : | 
Among the many applications of glycerine, not | 


the least important is that which has recently | 
been made of it in the extraction of pepsin and | 
other ferments found in animal and vegetable | 
bodies. If the mucous membrane of a pig’s | 
stomach be well washed, and, after the removal | 
of the water, be reduced to fine shreds and | 
bruised, and the whole be then covered with | 
pure glycerine, this will be found, after standing | 
twenty-four hours, to have extracted the pepsin | 
in an appreciable quantity so as to readily digest | 
fibrine. The operation may be repeated several | 
times successively with a similar result. 

On treating these glycerine extracts, after fil- | 
tering, with a large excess of alcohol, a precipi- 
tate is obtained, which, separated by filtration, | 
and being redissolved in acidulated’ water, has | 
strong peptic qualities, with very slight proteid | 
reaction. Mr, Foster, in calling attention to this | 
method in’ Nature, dwells upon the importance | 


successive impressions from the original negative, 
this being the case in the Albert-type and other 
methods. ‘The Woodbury process also is espe- 
cially mentioned as being extremely simple, and 
at the same time perfect in its work. In this a 
thin sheet of gelatine is sensitized by impregna- 
tion with a bichromate solution and exposed to 
light under a negative. Subsequent immersion 
in warm water remoyes the soluble portion from 
the surface, and leaves a thin gelatine plate, upon 
which the image is represented in relief. This 
matrix is then hardened with alum, and placed 
when dry in a hydraulic press in contact with a 
plate of type-metal. Under extreme pressure, ap- 
plied gradually, the type-metal takes the impres- 
sion of the relief, and thus becomes actually an 
engraved plate, in which the darkest shadows are 
represented by the deepest hollows, the half-tones 
by slight undulations, while in the high lights 
there is no depression at all. For the purpose of 
printing copies a little pool of gelatinous ink is 
poured upon a sheet of white paper, and the metal 
plate is brought down upon the same with some 
pressure, all superfluous ink is at once pressed 
out, and after a few seconds (to allow the warm 
ink to cool) the plate is raised, and a beautifully 
shaded print is seen, in which the shadows and 
half-tones are formed by layers of ink of differ- 
ent thicknesses. As the matrix can be used in 
the prepuration of several dozen of plates, all of 
which can be printed simultaneously by having a 





of glycerine in this and similar applications in | suitable number of operators, many copies of a 
working out the problems of the so-called fer-| given print can be printed daily without involving 
ments, as these glycerine extracts seem to re-| the use of light inany way. ‘The reprints are so 
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perfect and delicate as to be actually mistaken | transplant no fat, but only-the skin, which must 
sometimes for silver prints, and are at the same | be accurately applied to the granulating sur- 
time absolutely permanent. ‘This method is per- | face. 

haps better adapted to the reproduction of photo- | 


graphic prints in large editions than any other 
that has been devised, and can be applied with 
equal advantage to all branches of illustration. 
An establishment for carrying on the Woodbury 
process has lately been started in Philadelphia, 
under the direction of Mr. Garbutt, of Chicago, 
who, it is understood, has purchased the right to 
use this patent in the United States. The prin- 
cipal objection made to this method is that the 
prints require to be trimmed and mounted, instead 
of being made directly upon the plate paper like 


a lithograph. ‘The Albert process is also being | 


worked in New York under the original pat@nt. 
The Philadelphia Photographic World for Jan- 
uary last contains a portrait of Mr. George W. 
Childs, printed by the Woodbury process, of 
which 5000 impressions were made from a single 
negative in twenty days. 


PECULIARITIES OF NEW ZEALAND ZOOLOGY. 


Dr. Sclater, the secretary of the Zoological | 


Society of London, in alate paper upon the pecul- 
iarities of the vertebrate fauna of New Zea- 
land, remarks that these consist, first, in the ab- 
sence of all mammals excepting two species of 
bats; second, the presence of numerous forms of 
birds not known elsewhere, such as the Apteryz, 
and others; third, the absence of reptiles, ex- 
cepting two genera of lizards, and a third form 
of lizard-like animal, considered by Dr. Gunther 
to constitute a special order; fourth, the absence 
of frogs, toads, and salamanders, with the excep- 
tion of one species of the first-mentioned genus ; 
fifth, a scarcity of fresh-water fishes, which are 
allied partly to the Australian and partly to ant- 
arctic American forms; and sixth, the recent 
presence of a peculiar family (Dinornis) of gi- 
gantic birds of the ostrich group, now extinct. 


PERMANGANATE OF POTASH FOR COLDS IN 
THE HEAD. 


We find continued mention made in the for- 
eign journals of the value of permanganate of 
potash as a remedy in cases of cold in the head 
attended with severe sneezing. For use in such 
cases a solution is prepared of about one and two- 
thirds grains of the permanganate in two fluid 
ounces of water. Of this solution twenty to 
sixty drops are to be poured into a tumblerful of 
water, and a table-spoonful is to be snuffed up 


VENTILATING ROOMS, 

An ingenious and elegant arrangement for ven- 
| tilating rooms consists in inserting in one of the 
| windows a pane of glass having four round holes 
‘eut into it. Upon this pane a second round 

plate, having also four round holes of the same 
size, is so attached that it may be easily made io 
| rotate in close contact. To admit fresh air the 
| rotating disk is turned so that both sets of open- 
ings coincide; to reduce the amount, or to ex- 
‘elude it, it is only necessary to make a slight 
turn of the plate. 


REMEDY FOR CARBOLIC ACID POISONING, 
Sweet -oil or castor-oil, swallowed in large 
| quantity, is recommended as the most efficient 
antidote to carbolic acid, when taken in a poi- 
sonous dose. 


HEREDITARY DEFORMITIES. 

Dr. Wetherill furnishes to Nature an interest- 
| ing contribution on the subject of hereditary de- 
|formities. In referring to the former practice of 
| the squaws of the Sioux Indians, in having small 
| disks, from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch 
|in diameter, tattooed upon the prominences of 
| their cheek-bones, he states that, during a visit, 
, some years ago, to the country inhabited by these 
people, he was informed by a physician of the 
tribes that sometimes a child was born with these 
marks; and the statement was confirmed by the 
| Indian agent. We regret that the doctor was 
| unable, as he states, to verify the occurrence by 
| personal observation, as, if true, it would be a 
| fact of extreme interest. 





NAIL-NIBBLING PROPENSITIES OF THE 
COCKROACH, 
Dr. M‘Leod, the well-known editor of the 
Sunday Magazine, in an account of his advent- 
ures during a recent trip to India, denies the 
| nail-nibbling propensities of the cockroach, pos- 
|sibly because he himself had not suffered from 

their attacks. His assertion, however, has met 
| with a rejoinder from a correspondent of Na- 
| ture, who writes that a friend had requested him 
'to state that while passing from Kurachee to 
| Bombay, by sea, he was annoyed one night in 
| his berth by some insect crawling upon his face, 
| and, half asleep, half awake, he put up his hand 


the nostrils every two hours; andif there be any | and sent the insect to the foot of his berth. 
soreness in the throat the same liquid is to be | Shortly afterward he was awakened by a pain at 
used as a gargle. It will, perhaps, be better to | his great toe, and looking at it he discovered that 
apply this solution by means of the fountain | the cockroach had nibbled off all the nail down 
syringe, or some other of the methods adopt- | to the quick. 
ed for injecting salt and water, as a cure for ca- 
toavh, SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 
Among the investigations of the past year es- 
SKIN-GRAFTING, pecially interesting in a scientific point of view 
Several successful operations of so-called skin- | were those upon spontaneous generation, as con- 
grafting have lately been performed in Paris and | ducted by Dr. Bastian. It is well known that 
London, as well as in New York. This consists | Professor Huxley, in his address delivered be- 
in transplanting portions of healthy skin from | fore the British Association, made special refer- 
one part of the body to some other which is in a ence to these inquiries, and came to the conclu- 
diseased condition. In one instance fourteen ; sion that the data upon which Dr. Bastian 
patches were transferred on the same patient so based his conclusions were incorrect, and that 
as to produce a very great improvement in her | the existence of any thing like spontaneous gen- 
personal appearance. Care should be taken to | eration, if not finally disproved, at least required 
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stronger arguments than had been presented for 
its acceptance as a law. abundance that the sea is colored red by it. 

In a recent number of Nature Dr. Frankland, | When floating in this way upon the surface it 
who has made many experiments for Dr. Bas- | attracts innumerable schools of mackerel, as 
tian, announced that he had lately re-examined | well as of herring, which are then much less shy 
the entire subject with more critical precau-| than usuaJ, and the scene is one of impressive 
tions than had hitherto been taken, and that he | activity, owing to the number of boats and nets 
found nothing whatever to show the occurrence employed in fishing. On a careful examination 
of spontaneous generation. It is true that various | this substance was found to consist almost en- 
movements of atoms were observed, as stated by | tirely of small copepod crustaceans, the largest 
Dr. Bastian, but this movement was found to be | scarcely the thirtieth of an inch in length, and 
a mere Brownian motion, many of the particles | barely distinguishable by the naked eye. They 
being minute splinters of glass, and without the | were mostly species of Calanus, Eikocalanus, 
slightest evidence of life in any of them. This ob- | 


summer, however, it appears in such immense 








servation of Dr. Frankland would seem to settle 
the question for the present, and render it neces- 
sary for the advocates of spontaneous generation 
to bring forward further arguments, although 
Dr. Bastian does not appear at all satisfied with 
the reasoning of Dr. Frankland, to judge from 
the rejoinder he has published in Nature for 
January 26. 


THE FOOD OF THE SEA HERRING. 


Of the various fishes that inhabit the ocean 
none have, perhaps, more direct bearing upon 


the prosperity of the maritime people of the | 
North than the sea herring, the shores of both | 


hemispheres being visited regularly by countless 
myriads, that furnish an inexhaustible source 
of food. It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at that the attention of fishermen, as well as of 


statesmen and political economists, has been di- | 


rected to the different questions connected with 
the migration and preservation of these fish, and 
that much research should have been expended 
in determining the various points connected with 
their history. 

Until quite recently, however, one important 
element of their biography has been unsolved ; 
namely, the precise nature of the food upon 


which they subsist, at least during the time when | 


they come into the vicinity of the shore, although 
their varying degree of excellence throughout the 
year is believed to depend largely upon what they 
find to eat in the different months. 

Intimately connected with this same subject 
of the food of the herring is the fact that at 


times it is found almost impossible to preserve | 
the fish after being caught, since, notwithstand- | 


ing the prompt use of salt, decomposition en- 
sues, and spoils the entire catch. 
certain seasons of the year, it is said that herring 
can not be preserved at all, except by taking the 


precaution of retaining them alive in the net for | 


a period of from three to ten days. 

A very important communication on the food 
of the herring has lately been published by a 
Danish author, Mr. Axel Boeck, from which 
we learn that the herring food or ‘‘ meat,” con- 
sisting almost entirely of minute invertebrate 
animals, is divided by the Northern fishermen 
into three classes, the ‘‘ red,” the ‘‘ yellow,” and 
the ‘* black,” the names being derived from the 


color of this food when living, or else from its | 


appearance when in the stomach of the fish. 
‘The ‘* red meat” (rédaat) is the most common 
and best known, and occurs along tiie entire 


coast of Norway, and in the mouths of the bays, | 


but more sparingly in the bays themselves and 


in the open sea, diminishing in amount, appar- | 


ently, with the depth. At certain periods of 





Indeed, at | 


Centropages, and Anomalocera. 
| It can hardly be believed that such minute 
and almost microscopic animals can be of so 
| much importance to the welfare of a nation; 
| but in reality the mackerel and the autumnal 
| herring owe their fatness to them, the microscope 
revealing through their thin shells the fat, lying 
| in distinct strips between the muscles and intes- 
tines. 
‘These same crustaceans occur also off Spitz- 
bergen in such abundance as to furnish food to 
| innumerable water-fowl, and even the whales 
| feed upon them to a great extent. If, now, the 
herring has taken in a large quantity of this red 
food, and is then captured and killed without its 
having been fully digested, the animal matter in 
ithe stomach of the fish begins to spoil before it 
can be reached by the salt, and the stomach thus 
becomes putrid, as well as the large blood-vessel 
which lies under the back, the coloring matter 
| imparting a reddish tinge to the flesh along the 
backbone. For this reason it is required by 
law to keep herring three days in the nets in 
| water, that all the contents of the stomach may 
be completely digested, while the fish is pre- 
| vented from taking in a fresh supply. Some- 
times, however, the winds drift this herring food 
into the nets, and furnish to the herring an op- 
portunity which they eagerly embrace, rendering 
them again liable to the difficulty just mentioned. 
When a herring on being squeezed discharges 

a yellow pulp, this is known as ‘‘ yellow meat,” 
or gulaat. ‘This is not so abundant as the other, 
but appears, like the ‘‘red meat,” to be com- 
posed in part of transparent copepods, together 
with the larve of the tape-worms and other an- 
nelids, which occur on the Norwegian coast in 
| immense numbers. It is stated that the surface 
of the sea is sometimes seen to be completely 
covered with little worms of about the twenty- 
| fourth of an inch in length, swimming actively 
about by means of certain hairs which encircle 
| their bodies like a girdle. ‘These animals were 
| sufficiently developed to permit their identitica- 
| tion as the young of Leucodore ciliata. Herring 
| and mackerel feed largely upon these animals, so 
| that the ‘‘ yellow meat” consists in greater part 
| of the fine hairs which cover the exterior of the 
| larvee in question. This kind of food is consid- 
| ered to interfere less with the proper curing of the 
' herring, as it is much more quickly digested. 
| The most objectionable kind of herring food, 
| however, is that which is known as the ‘* black 
| meat,” or svartaat, sometimes called krutaat, 
/and occurring on the surface of the sea in the 
form of little granules moving freely about, but 
which sink on being touched. This is said to be 
most abundant in rainy seasons, when there is a 
_ short interval of fine and clear weather. Herring 
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that have fed on this substance are considered to 
be entirely unfit for salting, even when kept in 
the nets for a much longer time than that already 
mentioned. ‘The salted fish has an extremely 
disagreeable smell, even after the stomach, with 
its contents, has been removed. 

A microscopic examination of this matter 
showed that it consists entirely of the larval 
young of small shell-fish found among the sea- 
weed, and belonging to the genus Aissoa. ‘These 
swim by means of two flippers covered with hairs, 
which are protruded from a transparent shell 
having from three to seven turns, or windings. | 
‘They are about one-tenth of an inch in length, | 
and on being touched draw within the shell and 
sink to the bottom. When full grown these mol- | 
lusks lose their flippers, and creep about the sea- 
weed by means of a large foot. Thus it is easy 
to understand why this ‘‘ black meat” is more 
dangerous than the other kinds. W hile the shells 
of the animals forming the ‘‘ red meat” are quite 
thin and the bodies of the ‘yellow meat” are | 
very soft, those of the ‘* black meat,” on the con- | 
trary, being inclosed im hard shells, are not so 
easily reached by the digestive fluid; so that 
while the exterior parts, namely, the swimming 
flippers, are quickly digested, the rest of the body 
within the shell becomes decomposed. On this 
account the flesh of the herring, after feeding upon 


these mollusks, soon becomes tainted by their de- | 


composition, and gives out a disagreeable smell, 
notwithstanding the application of salt. 

It may be asked why the summer and autumnal 
herring feed upon this food, and not the spring 
herring nor those taken in the open.sea, both the 
latter being capable of preservation without any 
detention in the nets. ‘he reason of this seems 
to be that the spring and open-sea herring are 
captured when under the stimulus of the spawn- 
ing season, and in the search for a suitable place 
for the development of their young. At this time 
the question of food is reduced to zero, or near 
it, and a careful examination of the stomachs of 
herring taken under such circumstances shows | 


comparatively little animal matter. Summer and | 


autumnal herring, on the other hand, are spe- 
cially engaged in seeking for food and bringing 
up their flesh, and that at a time when the larvee 
of the lower animals are found swimming freely 
about in large quantity upon the surface of the 
sea, 


PARTHENOGENESIS IN DIPTERA. 

A curious instance of parthenogenesis in Chiro- 
nomus, a genus of diptera, is mentioned in the 
memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg. In spring the larve, produced in 
the ordinary way from eggs, grow rapidly, and 
after the third change of skin attain their full 
size, showing distinct traces of the pupa within 
them. After the pupa stage has been perfected 
the eggs are produced direct from it. In the 
autumn the course of development during the 
preparatory changes is precisely the same. The 
pupa, however, then changes into the perfect in- 
sect, which deposits eggs, probably after copu- 
lation, in the usual manner. 


MORTAR FOR USE IN DAMP PLACES. 
It is said that a mortar can be prepared, ad- 
mirably adapted for plastering walls and roofs 
in moist localities, by mixing freshly slaked lime 


. 


and saw-dust made from very soft wood (rather 
fibrous than granular), and using only enough 
lime to permit the mass to attach itself to the 
wall without difficulty. These two ingredients 
combined, it is said, form a complete felting, 
which appears as if impregnated with lime, and 
so tough that a blow atfects only the spot where 
it falls, without loosening the general mass, 

This mortar is said to be especially adapted 
for plastering coffer-dam work, the inside of 
wells, cob-walls, etc. Applied in a layer of 
a quarter of an inch thick to the boards of an 
|ice- house, against which the ice was densely 
packed, it was not affected in the least by the 
| moisture. Rooms plastered with this mortar 
can, it is said, be papered iu a few weeks. 





HUGE FOSSIL ALG. 

It is stated that certain specimens of supposed 
fossil wood, considered by Professor Dawson, of 
, Montreal, as the oldest known instance of the 
occurrence of the conifera, have proved to be re- 
j ally stems of huge algze, vastly exceeding in size 
the ordinary alge of the present day. It is said, 
| however, that there are forms in the antarctic 
| seas that exhibit the nearest approach to them, 
| some of these being twenty feet high and as thick 
as a man’s thigh. These have not unfrequently 
been collected by mariners in those seas as fuel, 

under the belief that they were drift-wood. 


PREVENTION OF SEA-SICKNESS. 


| It is said that the nausea and vomiting pro- 
duced by swinging and sea-sickness can be re- 
sisted by applying to the epigastrium a layer of 
wadding dipped in collodion. ‘This, we are in- 
formed, should extend over the xiphoid cartilage 
to the umbilicus, and be left until it falls off. If 
the adhesion be imperfect, the application should 
be renewed. According to the discoverer, the 
action of the peripheral nerves is interrupted by 
this application, just as the pain of calculi in the 
| bile passages or ureters is sometimes mitigated 
by the application of castor-oil and collodion. 


| PREHISTORIC ENGRAVINGS ON BONE. 
| Many of our readers are familiar with the 
magnificent work of Messrs. Lartét and Christy, 
entitled ‘‘ Reliquize Aquitaniz,” principally em- 
bracing illustrations and descriptions of the re- 
| markable relics of prehistoric times found in the 
caverns of Aquitaine and other parts of France. 
It is among these remains, for instance, that 
}occur the curious engravings, by men of the 
| reindeer period, of various animals with which 
| they were contemporaneous, the most remarkable 
being one of what is believed to be intended to 
represent the hairy mammoth of that period. 
Quite recently other remains of a similar char- 
acter have been brought to light from the same 
locality, one of the most noticeable being an en- 
graving on a reindeer’s horn, representing a male 
bison pursued by a naked man, the latter grasp- 
ing the animal by the tail with one hand, and 
with the other plunging a lance into its body. 
|The drawing of the man is said to be the best 
illustration of the ‘‘ humanity” of the period that 
has hitherto been discovered. ‘The absence of 
| clothing is believed to prove that he habitually 
went naked. The head is brachycephalic, with 
hair standing stiffly on the cranium, and there is 
,a short, pointed beard on the chin. 
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CLEANING PAINT. 

Soiled paint, whether on wood-work or on can- 
vas, may, it is said, be cleaned perfectly by first 
dipping a rag in finely powdered and well sifted 
Spanish white, and then rubbing the surface in 
question gently with it, thereby removing dust, 
grease, etc., from the colors. The surface is 
then to be washed in fresh water by means of a 
sponge, and rubbed off with a piece of soft cham- 
ois leather, and dried. The colors appear as fresh 
as new, and the whole process is said to have 
many advantages over the use of soap. 


FREEZING MIXTURES. 


It is well known that there are certain so-call- 
ed freezing mixtures which, by their solution in 
water, tend to produce a greater or less degree 
of cold—the most familiar illustration of the 
fact being seen in the application of salt to ice 
in freeziug iwe-cream or cooling Champagne— 
the ice melting. but the saline liquid indicating 
a temverature much below that of frozen water. 
There are other substances, however, the use of 
which produces a much greater degree of cold 
than that obtained by means of salt, the most 
ccnspicuous among these being finely pulverized 
crystallized nitrate of ammonia. If this be dis- 
solved in an equal weight of cold water, at 50° 
Fahr., a reduction of temperature to 3.20° Fahr. 
will result. 





Again, if a mixture of seven parts of sal am- 
moniac, seven of saltpetre, and eleven of Glauber’s- 
salt be dissolved in twenty-two parts of water at 
50° Fahr., the column of a mercurial thermome- 
ter immersed in the mixture will fall to 4.10° 
Fahr., or nearly the same as the preceding re- 
duction. This, therefore, may be considered as 
much superior to any other combination yet pro- 
posed for practical use in the production of a low 
degree of temperature. The nitrate of ammonia 
has, however, the advantage, even if more ex- 
pensive, that it may be used over and over again, 
it being only necessary to evaporate the solution 
to the point of crystallization, while the mixture 
just referred to can only be used once. 

In one instance, with the air at 60° Fahr. and 
the water at about 54°, a thick, cylindrical cup 
of very hard ice, about eight inches high and 
several lines thick, was produced in about fifteen 
minutes, 

An interesting experiment bearing upon the 
same point may be made by melting together 
59 parts of tin, 103} of lead, and 183 of bis- 
muth, If this be finely rasped or powdered, and 
introduced into 108 parts, by weight, of quick- 
silver, we shall find that the thermometer im- 
mersed in the mixture will sink to 3.20° Fahr.; 
and water placed in a thin test-tube, and allowed 
to remain for a few minutes in this bath, will be 
completely frozen. 





Chitar’s Wistorical Record. 


UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 23d of March. 

The Forty-first Congress, during its last 
days, found little time for attention to general 
business, and even the necessary appropriation 
bills were hurried through. ‘The session closed 
without any measures having been taken for the 
revival of navigation and commercial interests. 
The Senate bills for a postal railway between 
Washington and New York, and for the removal 
of the Brooklyn Navy-yard, were not acted on by 
the House. Over a hundred Senate bills remain- 
ed on the Speaker’s table, of which twenty-six de- 
manded grants of land to the aggregate amount 
of over 100,000,000 acres. ‘The Senate bill in- 
creasing pensions by twenty per cent. was not 
passed. ‘The bill for the repeal of the income 
tax was not reached on the calendar of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Over four hundred bills 
awaited action in the Senate at the close of the 
session. 

The Steamboat bill, passed by both Houses of 
Congress, and awaiting the President's signa- 
ture, is more careful and stringent than any sim- 
ilar law heretofore enacted. Among its provi- 
sions it requires steamers to attach suitable steam- 
pipes and valves to the boilers to convey steam 
into the hold in case of fire. All wood-work ex- 
posed to fire from stoves, furnaces, etc., is to be 
protected by some incombustible material, and 
special care is to be used in the procuring of 
life-preservers and life-boats. Hay, cotton, ben- 
zine, powder, and like dangerous articles are to 
be placed beyond danger of fire by the machin- 
ery, and watchmen are to be kept continually on 
the alert to guard against disasters. Boilers and 








machinery are to be more carefully inspected, 
especially such parts as are subject to special 
strain or accident; and all officers of the boats 
are to be examined as to their characters, skill, 
and capacity. Sea-going and lake passenger 
steamers, the building of which shall be com- 
menced after six months from the passage of 
this act, shall have not less than three water- 
tight cross bulk-heads, to be made of iron plates 
sustained upon iron frame-work. Any officer or 
employé on board of any steamboat, by whose 
negligence, misconduct, or inattention to his du- 
ties the life of any person shall be destroyed, 
shall be deemed guilty of manslaughter, and, 
upon conviction, shall be sentenced to not more 
than ten years’ imprisonment. ‘The hull and 
boilers of every ferry-boat, canal-boat, yacht, or 
other craft propelled by steam, are made subject 
to the provisions of this act. 

The Senate bill to incorporate the Texas (or 
Southern) Pacific Railroad Company was passed 
by the House, 135 to 70, February 21, but with 
important amendments. ‘The difference between 
the House and Senate bills may be thus stated : 
The latter provided for six different branches, in 
the aggregate almost double the length of the 
main line, and for more than double the subsidy. 
‘The House bill provides for a simple trunk-line 
from Marshall, Texas, to San Diego, California. 
‘The Senate bill fixed the gauge at five feet, while 
the House bill simply provides for a uniform gauge. 
The latter fixes the capital at $50,000,000, and 
allows consolidation of the road only with roads 
already chartered. On account of the disagree- 
ment between the two Houses a conference com- 
mittee was appointed. A compromise was ef- 
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fected, in which each House yielded some of its 
positions. ‘The bill reported by the conference 
committee, and passed March 2, provides, in ad- 
dition to the grant of 13,000,000 acres for the 
main trunk-line, for two branch lines—one from 
New Orleans to the eastern boundary of ‘Texas, 
and one from San Francisco to the western ter- 
minus of the line, or to connect with it on the 
thirty-fifth parallel at or near the Colorado Riv- 
er. The additional quantity of land given to 
subsidize these branch lines is loosely estimated 
at between four and six millions of acres. 

‘The Deficiency Appropriation bill, passed by the 
House February 22, appropriated $10,677,525, 
including $500,000 for the New York Post-office 
building. 

A bill was passed by the Senate, February 23, 
amending the bounty law, and granting $100 to 
all soldiers mustered in for three years between 
May 4 and July 22, 1861. The amount thus 
voted is about $410,000. 

The Congressional Election bill, an amend- 
ment to the act of May 31, 1870, ‘‘to enforce 
the rights of citizens to vote in the several States 
of this Union, and for other purposes,” was pass- 
ed by the Senate, 39 to 10, February 25. It had 
previously passed the House. 

The Senate, February 25, passed the House 
bill to provide for the celebration of the centen- 


nial anniversary of American independence by | 


holding an international exhibition of arts, man- 
ufactures, and products of the soil and mines in 
Philadelphia in 1876. 

A letter from General Pleasonton, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, dated February 21, 
was read in the House on the 25th. In this let- 
ter he said that, in viewof the possible repeal of 
the income tax, he had delayed until the last mo- 
ment before authorizing any expense in connec- 
tion with the assessment of this tax. Delay was 
no longer possible, and he urged that the ques- 


tion might be pressed to an immediate conclu- | 


sion. Mr. Hooper gave notice that he should 
take the earliest opportunity to move to go into 
Committee of the Whole to consider the bill to 
repeal the income tax. 

A joint resolution to repeal the duty on coal 
was passed by the House, 143 to 46, February 
28. The resolution failed to pass the Senate. 

On February 28 the Senate adopted an amend- 
ment to the Army Appropriation bill, directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay over to the 
Pacific Railroad one-half the compensation for 
services rendered to the government. 

In the House, March 2, a resolution was adopt- 
ed, 134 to 52, exculpating General Howard from 
all the charges made against him in connection 
with the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

Both Houses, March 3, passed a bill prohibit- 
ing the consolidation of ocean telegraph com- 
panies, and the establishment of rates above $5 
for ten words. 

Just before the close of the session a section 
was added to the Civil Service Appropriation 
bill authorizing the President to make rules pre- 
scribing the qualifications of government em- 
ployés, and providing the means of testing the 
fitness of candidates, and regulating the nature 
and length of their tenure of office. 

The conference report on the Indian Appro- 
priation bill was presented in both Houses and 
agreed to March 1. ‘The bill, as it leaves the 


hands of the conference committee, puts an end 
to the absurd and corrupt system of Indian 
treaties, the Senate agreeing to renounce its 
|right to treat with any Indian tribe or nation 
hereafter as an independent power capable of con- 
tracting with the United States. ‘lhe bill also 
contains provisions intended to prevent frauds 
by Indian claim agents and Indian contractors, 

At noon, March 4, the Forty-first Congress 
was adjourned sine die, and the organization of 
the Forty-second was effected. Of the nine- 
teen Senators whose terms had expired five had 
been re-elected, namely: H. B. Anthony, of 
Rhode Island; A. H. Cragin, of New Hamp- 
shire; M. C. Hamilton, of Texas; L. M. Mor- 
rill, of Maine; and T. J. Robertson, of South 
| Carolina—all Republicans. Six of the newly 
elected Senators are Democrats. ‘There is still 
to be elected a Senator of Virginia, to fill the 
place of J. W. Johnston. As at present consti- 
tuted the Senate consists of 53 Republicans and 
15 Democrats. Objection was made to George 
Goldthwaite, of Alabama (Democrat); and the 
| seat of M. C. Hamilton, of ‘Texas, was contest- 
led, but in vain, by J. J. Reynolds. Foster 
Blodgett, of Georgia, succeeds Mr. Miller, for 
| whom a special oath had been provided by the 
| previous Congress. John W. Stevenson suc- 
| ceeds Thomas C. M‘Creery, of Kentucky. 

In the House, 115 members of the last Con- 
| gress are returned—about one-half. The House, 
| as now constituted (March 23), stands 130 Re- 
| publicans to 100 Democrats. The elections in 
Connecticut, California, and Texas have not yet 
been held. Logan’s election to the Senate 
|leaves his seat as Congressman at large from 

Illinois to be filled. ‘The Fourth District of 
| Michigan and Montana Territory are without 
| vepresentatives. Massachusetts and Mississippi 
|return their entire delegations; New York re- 
| turns only seven out of thirty-one members. S. 
M. Cullom, of Ilinois; John A. Griswold, of 
|New York; Thomas A. Jenckes, of Rhode 
| Island; and Godlove S. Orth, of Indiana, may 
jbe mentioned es among the most prominent 
members who are not returned to Congress. 

The new House was organized by the re-elec- 

tion of James G. Blaine as Speaker by a vote of 
123 to 93. 

The first important action of the Senate was 
the displacement, on March 10, of Senator Sum- 
/ner from his position as head of the Committee 
| on Foreign Relations by a vote of 30 to 9. Mr. 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, succeeds Mr. Sum- 
ner in that position. 

A resolution was passed by the House, March 
| 13, repealing the duty on salt, tea, coffee, and 

coal, 

| A resolution authorizing an investigation of 
| Southern affairs by a committee of thirteen, to 
| report in December, was adopted by the House 
| March 15, and the committee was appointed, 
consisting of seven Republicans and six Demo- 
| crats. 

The Senate Committee on Southern Affairs 
submitted a majority and a minority report on 
|March 10. ‘The object of the investigation was 

to ascertain whether the outrages alleged to have 
been committed in the South were of a political 
character, and whether persons and property are 
| Secure in the Southern States. ‘The investigation 
| appears to have been confined to North Carolina. 
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The impeachment trial going on in that State | proposal the amount of the first class is five hun- 
necessarily developed a great amount of evidence | dred millions, of the second three hundred mill- 
bearing upon the questions under consideration. | ions, and of the third seven hundred millions— 
‘The majority report clearly proves the existence | fifteen hundred millions in all. Preference will 
of a secret political organization known as the | be given first, however, to subscriptions for two 
Ku-Klux, consisting of white men, all Demo- | hundred millions of five per cents., and then for 





crats, the members of which have committed | 
such outrages as to render life and property in- 
secure. ‘The report speaks of this organization 





the four and a half and the four per cents, in 
their order. Payments can be made either in 
coin or in the existing five-twenty bonds at par. 


as an ‘army of criminals at large, with no power | In no case is less to be taken, or the aggregate of 
in the State tribunals to bring them to justice; | the debt to be increased. ‘The new bonds, or 
with organization oaths, and secrecy baffling and | consols, and the interest on them, are to be ex- 
defying all the appliances of the law, and bringing | empt from all taxes or dues to the United States, 
them to each other's aid ; with the consciousness | as well as from taxation in any form by any 
that they number enough to turn the scale of po- | State, municipal, or local authority. 

litical power in favor of the party with which they | The impeachment trial of Governor Holden, 





act, so long as their violence and intimidation 
are successful against those whom they oppose.” 
The only point worthy of notice in the minority 
report, submitted by Senators Blair and Bayard, 
is the fact that the outrages have been committed 
in only six or eight out of the eighty-seven coun- 
ties of North Carolina. 

The reports received during the past month 
from many quarters in the South show that these 
outrages are not confined to North Carolina. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
found it an exceedingly perilous duty to attempt 
to collect revenue in these States, and says that 
in some instances revenue officers have been 
compelled to fly for their lives. On the 6th of 
March, at Meridian, Mississippi, during a trial 
of three negroes for riotous conduct, one of the 
prisoners shot and killed Justice Bramlette, who 
presided. In the subsequent attempt of the 
sheriff to disarm the negroes a number of the 
latter were killed. ‘The murder of Justice Bram- 
lette grew out of a state of affairs in which none 
but negroes could be convicted for disorderly 
conduct. 

Similar outrages in Chester and York counties, 
South Carolina, are reported, sufficiently extens- 
ive to compel Governor Scott to call upon the 
President for troops to aid him in enforcing the 
laws. 
seems to have claimed the right to regulate the 
postal service. 

The election in New Hampshire, on March 14, 
was so closely contested that there was no choice 
for Governor. The political complexion of the 
Legislature can only be determined by the offi- 
cial count. The entire Democratic delegation 
to Congress was elected. 

The President, February 27, appointed Mr. 
Henry D. Cooke, of the firm of Jay Cooke and 
Co., Governor of the District of Columbia, with 
a salary of $3000 per annum. 

Governor Clayton, of Arkansas, resigned 
March 18, and was succeeded by Mr. Halley. 

An act of Congress authorizing the refunding 
of the national debt was passed last July. The 
object of the act was to put a new loan upon the 
market for the purpose of converting the five- 
twenties, which bear six per cent. interest, into 
new bonds of three classes—namely, into ten- 
year bonds bearing five per cent. interest, fif- 
teen-year bonds bearing four and a half per 
cent. interest, and thirty-year bonds bearing 
four per cent. interest. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, on account of the European war, de- 
layed putting this loan upon the market till the 
beginning of March. In the present advertised 


In Kentucky the Ku-Klux organization | 


of North Carolina, was concluded March 22, 
terminating in the conviction of the Governor 
upon the last six charges. 

The High Commission has been in session in 
Washington since February 27, but until the 
close of its deliberations its proceedings will re- 
main secret. 

An army order has been issued by General 
Sherman, giving the details of the organization 
of the army after July 1, 1871, at which date it 
is to be reduced to 30,000 men, in accordance 
with the provisions of an act of Congress passed 
last July. 

Dispatches from Kingston, Jamaica, dated 
March 11, reported the arrival there of the San 
Domingo Commission on its way to New York. 
Before the Commission left Hayti, Luperon, 
who is one of Cabral’s generals, made a hostile 
| demonstration against Monte-Christi, but the 
| crew of the United States man-of-war Congress 
| checked the demonstration. 

During the two years from March 1, 1869, to 
March 1, 1871, the reduction of the public debt 
has been $204, 754,413. 


DISASTERS. 

On February 23 three cars of an express train 
on the Northern Central Railroad, which struck 
a broken rail below Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
were thrown over an embankment—a fall of forty 
feet. One man was killed, and seventeen more 
or less seriously injured. 

A tornado visited Jefferson City, Missouri, on 
the night of February 23-24. Portions of the 
| penitentiary were unroofed, and the walls blown 
|down. The roofs of the Lincoln Institute and 
other buildings were partially removed. 

On the 8th of March a tornado passed over 
East St. Louis. The destructive effects of the 
storm may be inferred from the fact that the losses 
| amounted to $260,000. A number of persons 
| were seriously injured. 

On March 17 a construction train on the Ce- 
dar Rapids and Minnesota Railroad, in Iowa, 
having a large force of laborers on board, was 
thrown from the track ; five of the men were in- 
stantly killed, and four others severely injured. 





| 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

There have been several conflicts between the 
government forces and the insurgents in Cuba, in 
all of which the latter were defeated. A procla- 
| mation was issued by Cespedes in January, and 
| another by Ignacio Agramonte on February 5, in 
| which the former signs himself President, and the 
latter General-in-Chief of the Cuban forces. —On 
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the 12th of March the Spanish troops in Cuba 
took the oath of allegiance to King Amadeus 
and the Spanish Constitution. 


| 


partments of Haut-Rhine and Bas-Rhine—with 
the exception of Belfort; three of the four ar- 


‘The Cuban Vol-| rondissements of the department of Moselle, in 


unteers took simply the oath of fealty to the | Lorraine—Thionville, Metz, and Sarreguemines 


King. 


—France retaining Briey, with the fortress of 


Advices from Porto Rico, dated Havana, | Longwy ; and two of the five arrondissements of 
March 7, announced the triumph of the radicals | the departments of Meurthe—Chateau-Salins and 
in the elections for deputies to the Spanish Cortes. | Sarrebourg—France retaining Luneville, Nancy, 


This defeat of the government party so incensed | 


jand ‘Toul, The ceded territory embraces 600.0 


the Spanish Volunteers on that island that they | square miles, and contains 1,600,000 inhabit- 


created disturbances, which, according to some | ants. 


The military advantage gained by the 


reports, resulted in bloodshed, and they even de- | Germans consists mainly in the possession of the 


manded that the elections be nullitied. 


and showed his displeasure by ordering the Vol- 
unteers to store their arms in the barracks, in- 
stead of keeping them in their own houses. 

The project of Governor Pint, of Antigua, 
for the confederation of the British islands of 
the West Indies, under Sir Charles Peter Grant 
as Governor-General, with the capital at Ja- 
maica, begins to assume importance. Early in 
March Governor Pint sailed for England to sub- 
mit his scheme to the Colonial Office. —Advices 
from Kingston, of March 9, announced the ar- 
rival there of Mr. Hutchins, the celebrated In- 
dian irrigation engineer. His mission is to su- 
perintend the great irrigation projects of the 
Governor, which have for their object the re- 
claiming of ‘‘tacks” land, which, being over 
lime rock, is useless for agriculture in conse- 
quence of the periodical drought to which the 
island is subjected, the rain-fall being greedily 
sucked from the earth, and the mountain streams 
after a rain swallowed in subterranean reservoirs. 
The Governor also contemplates an extension of 
the railway systems of the island into the interior. 

Advices from Mexico, March 11, announced 
the assembling of the Mexican Congress in ex- 
tra session on the 8th. The constitution of that 
body indicated strong hostility to the President, 
the opposition being led by Lerdo and Diaz. 
Sefior Zamacona, chosen Speaker of Congress, 
is a Diaz partisan, and he was elected by coali- 
tion with Lerdo. All the officers of Congress 
had been elected over those of the Juarez party 
by eleven majority. The opening address of 





| food to the army of occupation. 





Juarez was tame and formal, but Sefior Zama- 
cona’s reply scathing and determined, indicating | 


The | Vosges, covering the Rhenish frontier, and of 
Captain-General, Baldrich, refused the request, | the fortress of Metz. 


The ceded territory is for 
the most part agricultural; but it includes also 
some large cities (including Strasburg, with 
85,000 inhabitants, and Mulhouse, with its fa- 
mous factories, and a population of 60,000) and 
important manufacturing regions. The Meurthe 
department includes the fortress of Phalsbourg. 

2. France agrees to pay to Germany a war in- 
demnity of $1,000,000,000; one-fifth, at least, 
in 1871, and the remainder within three years 
after the ratification of the treaty. 

3. The evacuation of France by the German 
forces to commence immediately. After the 
payment of two-fifths of the indemnity the Ger- 
mans to hold only the departments of Marne, 
Ardennes, Meuse, Vosges, and Meurthe, and 
the fortress of Belfort. After the payment of 
three-fifths to keep only 50,000 troops in France, 
and none at all if sufficient money guarantees are 
given by the French. 

4. The German troops to make no further re- 
quisitions, but the French government to supply 
In the ceded 
departments the inhabitants to have time to move 
out if they desire. 

5. All prisoners of war to be immediately 
liberated. 

6. The management of the occupied depart- 
ments to be given to French officials, subject, 
however, to the German commanders in the in- 
terest of the German troops. 

‘The treaty was ratified by the Assembly March 
1 by a vote of 546 to 107. 

Early in March the ex-Emperor Napoleon ad- 
dressed a communication to M. Grévy, Presi- 
dent of the French National Assembly, in which 


a prosecution of the impeachment programme. | he formally protested against the vote passed by 
The investigating committee of Congress had | the Assembly March 1 decreeing the fall of the 


discovered a defalcation of $1,000,000 in the | 
Treasury Department. In the mean time the | 
election excitement was increasing, and a rev- 
olution was apprehended. 

Advices from Colombia down to the 15th of 
February indicated the speedy triumph of the 
legitimate government.—Advices from Bolivia 
of about the same date announced the establish- 
ment of the new government in that state in| 
friendly relations with Peru. Malgarejos, the | 
ex-President, had barely escaped with his life, 
and Morales, who had commanded the revolu- 
tionist forces, was proclaimed Provisional Presi- 
dent. 


EUROPE. 


On the 26th of February the following terms 
of peace were accepted by MM. Thiers and 
Favre, and the Consultative Commission of the 





French National Assembly : 


1, France cedes the whole of Alsace—the de- | March 20. 


empire. He claimed that the Assembly, having 
been created only to make peace with Germany, 
had exceeded its powers. In conclusion he ap- 
pealed to the plebiscite. 

‘The German army of occupation in France 
consists of the Seventh and Twelfth Prussian 
corps, and the corps of Wiirtembergers. 

According to a statement made in the Assem- 
bly by M. ‘Thiers, the expenses of the war out- 
side of Paris exceeded 1,100,000,000 francs. 

‘The Germans made their triumphal entry into 
Paris on the morning of March 1 in two columns, 
numbering together 30,000 men. Approaches 
to the quarter of the city occupied by them were 
guarded by French troops, and partly barricaded, 
in order to prevent acollision between the French 
citizens and the German soldiers. 

The French Assembly on the 4th, by a vote of 
406 to 104, adopted a proposition for removal 
from Bordeaux to Versailles, where it assembled 
In the mean while the wisdom of its 
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avoidance of Paris was fully demonstrated. Aft-| that the right honorable gentleman should con- 
er the evacuation of Paris by the Germans the Na- | descend to heed and repeat the rumors on which 
tional Guards still retained their arms, and soon | they were based. ‘The idea of a proposal to es- 
took possession of a large number of cannon, | trange Russia at a moment so critical by gratui- 
fortifying themselves at Montmartre and Belle- | tous language was simply madness. The Lon- 
ville. Detachments of troops on March 17 were | don Conference would hear Russia’s case in all 





sent against the malcontents, and succeeded in 
capturing some of the cannon and about 400 
prisoners. ‘The next day a mob of citizens and 
soldiers released the prisoners and recaptured 
part of the cannon. General Vinoy, command- 
ing the government force, posted a cordon of 
troops around the hill of Montmartre. Angry 
groups of people mingled with the soldiers, and 
induced them to side with the insurgents. As 
new troops arrived, these also fraternized with 
the mob. Generals Lecompte and Clement- 
‘Thomas were taken prisoners by the mob, sum- 
marily tried, and shot. General Chanzy was 
captured and imprisoned. On the 19th the mob 
held complete possession of the city ; the red flag 
floated over the Hotel de Ville, and barricades 
were erected in many of the streets and boule- 
vards, ‘The insurgents issued a proclamation 
for communal elections, of which, however, the 
Mayors of Paris refused to take notice. 

The government and all the Paris authorities 
were at Versailles, protected by an army 40,000 
strong, under command of General Vinoy. A 
reaction in favor of order began to prevail on the 
2Ist. Deputies sent from the Assembly to induce 
the insurgents to release General Chanzy were 
unsuccessful in their mission. 

The French government has negotiated a loan 
of 2,000,000,000 francs from the Rothschilds. 

The rioters of December 10 have been tried by 
a council of war. Blanqui, Flourens, Giraud, 
and Arville were condemned to death. 

On the 21st of March the legislative session 
of the Reichstag was opened in Berlin. The 

“mperor William delivered a speech from the 
marble throne of Charlemagne, which had been 
brought from Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). Upon 
the Emperor’s retirement from the hall a motion 
was passed congratulating him upon the occur- 
rence of the seventy-third anniversary of his birth. 
Herr Frankenburg, President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, on taking his seat warmly greeted 
the South German members on their appearance 
in the united legislative body of the nation. 

Count von Bismarck arrived in Berlin March 
9, after an absence of eight months. He has 
been elevated to the rank of Prince of the Ger- 
man Empire, and General Count von Moltke has 
been presented with the grand cross of the Order 
of the Iron Cross. 

In the British House of Commons the Uni- 
versity Tests bill was passed February 23. On 
the 24th Mr. Disraeli renewed his attack on the 
foreign policy of the government. He urged 
the House ‘‘ to consider the gravity of the East- 
ern question, and the serious consequences of 
Russia’s repudiation of the treaty of 1856, which 
it had cost England such sacrifices to make.” 
He said ‘‘it had been generally believed that 
Mr. Odo Russell's errand to Versailles was to 
announce to Bismarck that England stood ready 
to join Prussia in opposing Russian repudiation. 
Now it seemed the government denied that such 
was the object of Mr. Russell's mission.” Mr. 
Gladstone replied in a strong speech to Mr. 
Disraeli’s inferences, and expressed ‘‘ surprise 
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| fairness, and act on it with justice.” 

During the session of the House of Commons, 
| March 6, Premier Gladstone communicated to 
| the House information received from Westmeath 

County, Ireland, confirming previous reports ‘‘ of 
| the mischievous tendency of affairs there.” He 
{said that ‘‘ special measures of precaution were 

needed, for the lives of the Queen’s Judges of 

; Assize on circuit in that county were threaten- 
ed,” and he urged the members to take speedy 
action, 

The Right Hon. Earl Granville, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, announced to the 
House of Lords, March 13, that the conference of 
| the powers on the Eastern question in London had 
closed. <A treaty had been signed at the Foreign 
Office abrogating the restrictions on the admis- 
sion of foreign men-of-war into the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus. ‘The Porte in time of peace 
may admit into those waters the naval vessels of 
friendly powers whenever needed to enforce the 
treaty of 1856. The Danubian commission is 
prolonged twelve years. The protocol expressly 
declares ‘‘ that no power can relieve itself of the 
| obligations of the treaty without the consent of 
| all the signatories.” 

The marriage of the Marquis of Lorne to the 
Princess Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria, 
was celebrated March 21 in the royal chapel of 
St. George, Windsor. 

The ex-Emperor Napoleon arrived at Chisel- 
hurst from Wilhelmshéhe March 20. 


DISASTERS. 

A serious colliery explosion occurred in South 
Wales February 25, resulting in the loss of 38 
lives. 

‘The steamer General Outram foundered in In- 
dian waters on the 23d of January. Fifty-two 
lives were lost. 

The French transport Le Cerf was wrecked 
on the night of February 7-8 on the rocks off 
Cape de la Hague. She had on board 1080 
French wounded and convalescents and a crew 
of 150 men. ‘The number of lives lost is esti- 
mated to have been over 1100. 

A cable telegram dated London, March 7, re- 
ported the foundering of the Mistress of the Seas, 
Seventeen lives were lost. 

On the 2d of March a colliery explosion oc- 
curred in Monmouthshire, England, resulting in 
the death of nineteen men and boys, and severe 
injuries to eight others. 

Shocks of earthquake occurred in the Hawaiian 
Islands on the 19th of February. ‘They were 
general throughout the group. In Lauai great 
rocks were hurled down from the cliffs, and some 
of the villages were rendered uninhabitable by the 
débris from the mcuntains., 


OBITUARY. 

The widow of Nathaniel Hawthorne died at 
her residence in Kensington, near London, Feb- 
ruary 26, 

Robert Chambers, an eminent Scotch author 
| and publisher, died March 17, aged sixty-nine. 











Chitor’s 

T is well known that the late Daniel Webster 
was a man of luxurious tastes and expensive 
habits, which frequently brought him into pecun- 
iary difficulties. Apropos of this a friend sends us 
from Washington the following anecdote, which 
we do not remember to have seen in print. A 
Western gentleman, shortly after the great states- 
man’s death, inveighed seriously, to a mutual 
friend, against these habits, and enforced his re- 
marks with a practical illustration. ‘* Why, Sir,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I traveled all night with Web- 
ster in a stage-coach out West, not long ago, and 
in the morning we all got out at a little hotel to 
stretch our legs and get breakfast. Webster 
took up a traveling-case, with combs, hair-brush, 
and tooth-brush, all of which he used vigorously. 
When he'd got through I asked him to lend me 
his tooth-brush, as there wasn’t any at the sink 
where we washed, and Mr. Webster courteously 
complied. After using and rinsing it off I hand- 
ed it back; and, will you believe it? the extrava- 


Drawer, 


| presided, Daniel Webster, an English runaway 

sailor (belonging to a profession remarkable for 
not giving their real names), was arraigned for 
| assault, with a felonious intent, upona girl. He 
pleaded not guilty, but made no other defense, 
| and was convicted and sentenced to ten years’ 
|imprisonment. ‘The name this British sailor had 

chosen to be convicted under reminds us of a 
| biographical sketch, by one of his countrymen, 
| of the ‘‘ godlike.” It runs thus: *‘ Daniel Web- 
| Ster, a distinguished American, who in his early 
'life was the author of a spelling-book and dic- 
| tionary ; afterward a Congressional orator ; then 
| professor at Cambridge University, where he mur- 
| dered Dr. Parkman, for which crime he was ex- 
,ecuted on the gallows. His last words were, ‘I 
; Still live !’” 








| Mr. S——, a young member of the New York 
| bar, is somewhat noted for his sarcasm, when 
| excited, as for his ordinary humor and wit. A 





gant fellow just pitched it over into the bushes. | short time since, in the management of a tough 
It was a good new brush, too, and might have | case in one of our upper courts, he quoted in 
lasted him two or three months longer. No | presence of Court and jury the proverb, ‘‘ Cast 
wonder he was always in debt.” not thy pearls before swine.” As he arose to 
sum up, having been somewhat nettled at the re- 
Axortuer anecdote of Mr. Webster comes from | peated rulings of the Court against him, the judge 
a correspondent at Galveston, ‘Texas, who writes | facetiously remarked to him, 
as follows: | ‘* Be careful, Mr. S——, that you do not cast 
In looking over an old note-book of my fa- | your pearls before swine.” 
ther’s, written many years ago, [came across an| ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, your Honor: I am about 
anecdote, which, if it has never appeared in print | to address the jury, not the Court !” 
before, is too good to be lost. While John | 
Branch, of North Carolina, was General Jack-| Wuen the late Rev. Jeremiah Young was agent 
son’s Secretary of the Navy, he, ‘Tazewell, and | of the Lawn Mills at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
Daniel Webster were walking on the north bank | shire, he was called upon one Sunday morning 
of the Potomac, at Washington. ‘Tazewell, will- | by a member of the Advent Society with the re- 
ing to amuse himself with Branch’s simplicity, | quest that he would officiate in their chapel that 
said, “ Branch, I'll bet you a ten-dollar hat that | day, the speaker whom they had expected hav- 
I can prove that you are on the other side of the | ing failed them. He readily consented, but ob- 
river.” served that it would be impossible to prepare a 
‘* Done,” said Branch. sermon at so short a notice. The member ap- 
‘¢ Well,” said Tazewell, pointing to the oppo- | peared satisfied ; and the hour of service having 
site shore, ‘isn’t that one side of the river?” | arrived, they went together to the chapel. The 








¢ Yes,” devotional exercises being concluded, Mr. Young 
‘Well, isn’t this the other side?” | gave a short, practical discourse, which probably 
Ses. | Was ten times better than had ever before been 


‘Then as you are here, are you not on the | heard in that place. As soon as the benediction 
other side?” | was pronounced the same member, standing on 
‘* Why, I declare,” said poor Branch, ‘‘so it | the seat, gave the following notice: ‘* Breth’rin 
is! But here comes Webster. I'll win back the | and sisters, they won’t be no reg'lar meet’n here 
hat from him.” this afternoon, but they will be the same car’ins 
Webster had lagged behind, but now came up, ida 


on they was this mornin’. 
and Branch accosted him : | Mr. Young enjoyed the compliment so much 
‘* Webster, I'll bet you a ten-dollar hat that [| 


that he never failed to repeat it on occasion, and 
can prove that you are on the other side of the | also offered to ‘‘car’ on” again if they were left 
river.” | pastorless. 
** Done!” 
‘* Well, isn’t this one side 
Yes.” 








o” 


Tue following conundrum is by one of the 
most learned and eloquent divines of the day: 

All persons pronounce me a wonderful piece 
| Of mechanism, yet few have numbered up the 
strange medley of things which make up my 


“ec 
‘* Well, isn’t that the other side?” 
“Yes, but Iam not on that side.” 
Branch hung his head, and submitted to the 








| 
loss of the two hats as quietly as he could. | 


ANOTHER, of another kind of Daniel Webster : | 
A stenographer of one of the courts in Maine | 
sends the’ following : 


At the late term of court at which Judge —— | 


whole. 

I have a large box and two lids, two caps, two 
musical instruments, three established measures, 
and a great many little articles which a carpen- 
ter can not do without. ‘Then I always carry 
about with me a couple of esteemed fishes, and 
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a great many of a smaller tribe, two lofty trees, 
two fine flowers, and the fruit of an indigenous 
plant, a handsome stag, two playful animals, a 
great number of a smaller and less tame kind, 
two halls, or places of worship, some weapons 
of warfare, a number of weather-cocks, the steps 
of a hotel, two students, or rather scholars, and 
ten Spanish grandees to attend upon me. 


THE ANSWER. 

A wonderful structure, surpassing all art 

That mortal could mould or science impart, 

The last work of creation, in the perfected plan 

Of Almighty direction, was given to man. 

With a chest and two eyelids and a cap to each knee, 

For the musical instruments next we must see 

The pine and the organ; if these will not do, 

I will throw in the to make melody too. 

Next, I think that a foot and a hand and a pole 

Of = — well-known measures will make up the 
whole. 

The carpenter’s need, I think you'll agree, 

Is met, when the nails in his basket you see. 

Two soles, I suppose, are the two esteemed fishes, 

The smaller tribe, muscles, will make up the dishes. 

The two lofty trees in m-trees we meet. 

The fine flowers are two lips, whose breath is so sweet ; 

And by fruit of the plant T think marrow is meant. 

The handsome ge stag is a hart of content; 

And calves are the skittish young animals. Now 

To answer the next I really don’t know how; 

For the wild little hares which, in love-locks, we see, 

7 me wish that one love-lock, at least, might be 
or me. 

The sweet little temples of worship, I know, 

Will ever be found on woman’s fair brow. 

For = weapons of warfare, I’m told, ‘‘ tooth and 
nail ;” 

In my humble belief, loving arms will prevail. 

A number of weather-cocks, truly, are veins ; 

And the insteps, with boots, we all see when jit rains. 

The students or scholars, bright pupils, I ween, 

In the eyes that we love may always be seen. 

My task is now done with the ten-don grandees— 

I must now take my task to attend on the bees, 





A certaIn lecturer recently gave evidence of 
remarkable longevity. At the close of his last 
lecture in Portland, Maine, as the audience was 
leaving, a gentleman was overheard to remark 
to a lady that the lecturer made a funny blunder 
in saying that the Pilgrim Fathers reached the 
bleak shores of New England only one hundred 
and fifty years ago. ‘To which the lady, prompt 
to furnish an excuse for a favorite lecturer, with 
charming simplicity, replied, ‘‘ I suppose it’s one 
, his old lectures, and he forgot to change the 

late!” 





Tue terrible loss of life on the burning of the 
steamer Erie on Lake Michigan, many years 
ago, was at the time made the occasion of many 
a homily from the pulpit in the West, as em- 
phatically illustrating the uncertainty of life. Old 
Parson G had for several successive Sab- 
baths tried to enforce upon his congregation the 
frail tenure of earthly existence by reference to 
the horrible disaster. Mr. F——, a regular at- 
tendant of the church, but not a professor of re- 
ligion, meeting Deacon S——,, accosted him with, 

“Well, deacon, don’t you think we have had 
about enough of the Erie?” 

“Yes, yes,” quickly replied that facetious dea- 
con ; ‘‘I almost wish the Erie ’d never burned.” 








Ta kinG the other evening with a gentleman 
who formerly held high position in Georgia, and 
subsequently represented the country ably in a 
diplomatic capacity abroad, the following was 
mentioned as a creditable instance of official 
amenity between the governors of Georgia and 





Florida. Certain crimes, punished in the for- 
mer State with death or banishment, had been 
of very common occurrence. Public executions 
consequently had become painfully frequent. 
Banishment, however, occasionally took place, 
and Florida was the place to which those who 
escaped the halter were exiled. This excited 
the ire of the Florida magnate, who by appoint- 
ment met his Excellency of Georgia to demand 
why this was thus, and to stop it. His Excel- 
lency of Georgia explained that the public wel- 
fare of his State called for summary and exem- 
plary punishment of malefactors, though, at the 
same time, justice was always tempered with 
mercy—the unfortunates being offered the choice 
of being hanged or banished to Florida; ‘‘ and,” 
added the governor, ‘‘the fact is, a few of the 
foolish ones do go to Florida!” * 





Tue following is a Western instance of the 
‘‘yuling passion strong in death :” 

Squire W was very fastidious in his no- 
tions of propriety. At weddings and funerals 
he was quite officious, and very particular that 
every thing should be done decently and in or- 
der. In due time he was taken ill—fatally so— 
and relatives and friends were gathered around 
his bed, sad and weeping. One of these, more 
thoughtful than the rest, asked the departing 
squire if he would like to have a clergyman called 
in to pray with him ; to which he replied: ‘* Well, 
yes; I think it would be appropriate.” 








How is this poetical paraphrase of one of King 
William’s dispatches to his queen, announcing a 
victory? It is the effort of a lyrist of Provi- 
dence : 

Versaities, Friday, December 30, 1870. 
By Divine will, my dear Augusta, 
We've had again an awful buster. 
Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below: 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow! 





“ PossEssinG in our Southern home,” writes a 
lady, ‘‘a very fine painting of ‘ Grief,’ represent- 
ing the head and face of a beautiful woman, with 
upturned countenance and scant drapery, support- 
ed by one fair hand, we were fond of watching 
the faces of the irrepressible children of Africa 
as they came before it. All countenances as- 
sumed more or less of a woe-begone expression, 
and many were the pitying questions asked. One 
bright mulatto girl of ten years was especially 
sympathetic. After standing some time before 
it she turned away sadly, saying, ‘ Poor oman! 
She’s got a sore breast, hasn’t she? and her 
clothes hurt her.’ 

‘Bringing another child into the parlor her 
quick eyes fell first on the photograph of that 
distressing picture, ‘ Washington receiving Lin- 
coln into Heaven,’ when she cried out, ‘ La, Miss 
Mary! do see; if here isn’t one man a-nussin’ 
another! Why didn’t they have a ’oman ?” 

“* Tt is needless to say the poetry was taken out 
of those pictures for us.” 


Ir is to the credit of Nebraska that her Legis- 
lature has recently passed the following concur- 
rent resolution to provide for the care and com- 
fort of indigent persons : 

Whereas, The Senators and Representatives of this 


generous commonwealth are individually and collect- 
ively, nobly, patriotically, and diligently, without fear, 
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favor, affection, or compensation, giving their labors 
during the day, and are on many occasions performing 
night work upon immigration bills; and 
’hereas, Cleanliness is next to godliness: therefore, 

Be it resolved, That $218,714 26, or so much thereof 
as may remain {n the Treasury after Insane appropria- 
tions are provided for, be an for the purges 
of defraying the expense of furnishing the members 
of this Leglslatare with spurs, paper collars, wash- 
ing, plain sewing, etc. ; and be it further 

Resolved, That any hotel-keeper, saloon-keeper, or 
other insectivorous animal, who shall demand any 
moneys from any member of this body, shall suffer 
condign punishment, and that the State Auditor is | 
hereby directed to draw his warrant upon the school | 
fund in the State Treasury for so much of the above- | 
mentioned sum as may be due parties for washing, | 
plain sewing, etc., furnished members ; but before said | 
Auditor shall issue any warrant as aforesaid, he shall | 
first have a receipt from the person who performed the | 
services, said receipt to be certified to by the standing 
committee on internal improvements. | 
Tue natural enmity to the tax-gatherer is as | 
prevalent in Newton County, Missouri, as else- 
where. A well-to-do German farmer came into 
the village a few days since to pay his taxes, 
His bill was handed to him, itemized thus: 











a bright thought suddenly struck one of them, 
and he exclaimed: ‘‘ I know what dat ’ere stan’ 
for; wonder I didn’t see it fore! Dat C. B, 
stand for Colored Baptist—it’s de Colored Bap- 
tist Church; dat’s what itis!” It went by that 
name for a time, until the owners, annoyed by 
the too frequent jokes about it, erased the ini- 
tials, and instead painted Charles B. Church, in 
full. 





To own a horse is a good thing. 

‘Temporarily to own another man’s horse is 
open to legal objection. 

In that particular temple of justice in this city 
over which Judge Hackett presides was recently 
tried a person who had a curiously informal way 
of appropriating to himself any particular horse 
that might, even on a transient inspection, strike 
him as a desirable possession. For one of these 
irregularities this person was convicted before 
Judge Bedford, and would have heen deported 
to Sing Sing but for the appeal of counsel, who 
urged that this was his initial iniquity, and was 


RRM keyless snatsisodutndwarscanl $422 | committed under the influence of a cock-tail of 

County taxX...........00. +. 718 | certainly more than one-horse power. The judge 

BChOO! ta ....ccccccssccccccccccccccce 430 canted over to the side of merey, and permitted 
EUs eigsenucneschmekadssmepeaanaaeee $25 


the caitiff to leave the presence. Unfortunately 


After scanning it closely for a moment he said, | the person again took cock-tail; again insanity 


“T pays the State tax, I pays the county tax, and 


dominated his dome of thought; again his coun- 


I pays the school tax; but, py tam! I pays no|sel plied the plea of craze. But the judicial 


total tax! I’s got no total, and never had any.” 
So they let him off on the total, insisting only on 
the State, county, and school. 





Tue late Joshua Sawyer, of Hyde Park, La- 
moille County, Vermont, has heretofore appear- 
ed in the Drawer. Several years since business 
was dull in Lamoille County, so far as the docket 
was concerned, and his Honor Milo J. Bennet 
held two terms of court without a jury trial. On 
discharging the jurors at the last term he re- 
marked, ‘* We have had no use for a jury here at 
this and the former term of court, and I hardly 
see the necessity of drawing another panel.” Mr. 
Sawyer sprang to his feet, and exclaimed, ‘‘ This 
is a state of things, may it please the Court, 
which we hope won't continue long!” And it 
didn’t. 





Tue Texas Christian Advocate, of Galveston, 
November 17, 1870, contains an account of 
memorial services at the Kentucky Military In- 
stitute in honor of the late Robert E. Lee. The 
following is a sentence of the concluding para- 

‘* May he rest in peace and be resurrected in 
glory to meet his right-hand bower, Stonewall 
Jackson!” 

Was that an original or copied sentence? It 
evinces, certainly, a fair knowledge of the game. 





CERTAIN moneyed men of Memphis, Tennes- 


Hackett saw it not. Politely intimating to the 
malefactor the propriety of assuming a perpen- 
dicular pose, his Honor said, 
**PDusenbery (Mr. Clerk, I think you said 
that the party’s name was Dusenbery)—Dusen- 
| bery, this is your second conviction for horse- 
| stealing. The Court is not disposed to heed the 
appeal of your counsel to suspend sentence. The 
eternal fitness of things precludes it. It may 
| not have occurred to you, Dusenbery, that ac- 
| cording to late statistics, taken with careful as- 
| siduity by the Federal government, there are in 
| the city of New York 36,243 horses—and asses 
‘innumerable. It is, perhaps, due to the owners 
| of this species of property that they should not 
| be subjected to the annoyance to which they are 
| constantly liable when a person of your peculiar 
idiosyncrasy is under the influence of a favorite 
beverage. I therefore deem it due to them— 
may I not add that it is even due to yourself ?— 
that for a brief season—let us say for two years 
and six months—you should be transferred to 
higher and nobler duties in the State prison at 
Sing Sing, where, as I am credibly informed, 
there are no horses, Officer, you may remove 
Dusenbery.” 


| 








In the early days of the gold excitement in 
| California a young German, of Detroit, Michi- 
| gan, left for the land of gold, where he still re- 

sides. He rejoiced in the name of John G. 
Almondinger. After a while, in order to Amer- 





see, built a steamboat, and named it after one | icanize himself a little, he applied to the Legisla- 
of their best citizens, Charles B. Church. But | ture of California, and had his name changed to 
in painting the name on the paddle-box, as they | John G. Almond; and doubtless by this time 
wanted the letters large, they only painted the | there are lots of little Almonds on that ranch 
initials, ‘‘C. B. Church.” The darkies first | of hisat San José. After his name was changed 
caught sight of her, and puzzled themselves not | one John Smith (‘‘clarum et venerabile,” etc.) 
a little over it. ‘They reasoned together, such as | applied to the same Legislature, and after reciting 
could read, and asked: ‘‘ What kind o’ church is | a long catalogue of the ills to which he was sub- 
dat C. B. Church? What does de C. B. stand jected owing to his peculiar name, added: 
for? Dat’s what we want toknow?” Atlength ‘‘ And whereas I have noticed that you have 
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curtailed the name of J. G. Almondinger to J. 
G. Almond, and have not disposed of the ‘ in- 
ger,’ which seems to be lying around loose, I re- 
spectfully request that it may be added to m 
name.” 

What the result was is not stated. It ought 
to have been successful. Smithinger would have 
been good. ‘‘Smithinger !” 





COOK GENTLY. 


Coox gently! it is better far 
To simmer slow with care 

Than let a furious boiling mar 
And ruin goodly fare. 


Cook gently! and you'll ever find 
You're sure this way to gain. 
Learn to cook gently, soft, and mild, 

Not with your might and main. 


Cook gently! kindly e’en the poor 
Potatoes must be boiled; 

We have enough we must endure 
Without their being spoiled. 


Cook gently! e’en corned beef may show 
That you have toiled in vain; 

ia. % hard boiling made it so— 

Oh, try it once again! 


Cook gently! not a galloping toil, 

As if roe were driving nags. 
Cook gently! or you surely will 
Boil every thing to rags. 


Cook gently! if the water boils, 
Just let the embers glow; 

Don’t pile in such a lot of coal 
Because it’s here, you know. 


Cook gently! ’tis a waste of words, 
Tis talking to the wind ; 

For kitchen _ love rousing fires ; 
Hard boiling suits their mind. 


Cook patty! ‘tis a little word, 
Whether you boil or stew. 

(Perhaps I might have held my tongue 
For all the good ’twill do.) 





In these days of easy divorce the following 
anecdote may be of value: 

Somewhat over half a century ago there lived 
in the town of Lebanon, State of Connecticut, 
two worthy justices of the peace, Squire West 
and Squire Thomas. To these useful public 
functionaries repaired numerous and divers 
couples to be joined in the holy bonds of wed- 
lock. Among them were many of the ignorant 
and godless class—the very lowest substratum 
of New England society—who preferred a civil 
to a religious rite, and who were not scrupulous 
in observing the weightier matters of the law. 
In a conversation between the excellent squires 
respecting their several duties and the proper 
execution thereof, Squire West asked Squire 
‘Thomas how he married the ‘‘ poor devils” who 
came to him for that purpose. 

‘*Why, just the same as I do any body else, 
to be sure,” was the reply. 

‘*T don’t!” responded Squire West, emphat- 
ically. ‘* What's the use of putting those pokey 
critters under obligations which you know they 
won’t fulfill? JZ make them promise to live to- 
gether ‘until death or something else do’ them 
part! Then, at least, they do not add lyin’ to 
their other sins,” 

Would it not be well to accept Squire West’s 
amendment, and add ‘‘ or something else”’ after 
‘‘until death” in the marriage-service? It 
would certainly save a world of ‘‘lyin’.” 





JUDGE © 





, & prominent lawyer of San 





Francisco, was some fifteen years ago judge of 
an adjoining county. After his term of office 
had expired he resumed the practice of the law, 
and being engaged one day in the trial of a cause, 
laid down as good law a certain proposition. 
‘The opposing counsel, thinking to demolish the 
Judge, read a decision rendered by him some 
years before, wherein he had laid down exactly 
the opposite doctrine. Ordinarily this would 
have operated as a wet blanket; but the old 
Judge immediately replied, ‘‘ It is true I did de- 
cide as you state, but at that time I didn’t know 
any more law than the gentleman does now.” 





Here is a characteristic little anecdote of a 
famous little Southern city, verb. et lit. : 

Extract from the minutes of proceedings of 
the Common Council of the city of ——, on the 
27th April, 1868: 


Resolved, That the Council learn with regret that 
Major Alphonso Portfire, of the Fifth U. 8. Artillery, is 
relieved as commanding officer of this city; that his 
impartial administration and his kind and conciliatory 
manners have justly gained for him the respect and 
good-will of this community ; and that the City Clerk 
convey to him, in an appropriate letter, an expression 
of the kind feelings we entertain for him. 


The ‘‘ appropriate letter” sent by the clerk was 

as follows: 
——, April 28, 1868. 

Major A. Portfire, Fifth Artillery: 

es Siz,—It affords me great pleasure to inclose a 
copy of a resolution (No. 167) which De the City 
Council last night. I also avail myself of this favor- 
able opportunity to inclose the pill of the city water- 
works to date, amounting to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1 25), which please remit, and oblige, 

Your obd’t serv’t, 


” City Clerk. 





Tue character of a people may be known by 
its advertisements. In a certain enterprising 
town of Pennsylvania, for example, in the ‘‘ local 
item” department, appears the following gracious 
hint: 

Our popular “host,” Captain Harte, in order to cater 
to the wants of his friends, has made arrangements to 
supply them with Ice-cream every Saturday evening. 
ae in want of this delicious nivatve will do well to 

In the same organ of public opinion appeared, 
recently, an editorial notice of certain mammoth 
swine just slaughtered by a Mr. R——. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the concluding sentence: ‘‘ Those who 
wish to look at a fat hog should see Mr. R 
before going elsewhere.” 








Tue bar of Nashville, Tennéssee—or, at least, 
that portion of it which, by paying to the county 
a tax of five dollars, is permitted to practice be- 
fore justices of the peace, numbers among its 
members a gentleman of color named Moss, who, 
by dint of spelling at the big words, can read, 
after a fashion, and make a certain hieroglyphic 
scrawl with a pen that he considers writing. 
Like necessity, he knows no law. ‘The United 
States revenue collector demanded of Lawyer 
Moss that he should pay to our grasping avuncu- 
lar relative a tax of ten dollars for the privilege 
of practicing law. Moss, doubtless thinking this 
a palpable violation of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
or, at least, of the Enforcement act—and really 
it may be—paid no attention to the eollect- 
or’s demand; whereupon a warrant was issued 


| against Mr. Moss charging him with ‘‘ practicing 
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law without having paid to the United States the | 
special tax on lawyers.” ‘The disciple of Coke 
and Blackstone—names suggestive of our hero’s 
color, etc.—was arrested and brought before 
United States Commissioner Noah. He had 
sense enough to employ a lawyer—who is some- 
thing of a wag—who got his client discharged on 
the ground that ‘‘what Moss practiced before | 
justices of the peace was not law, but an in- 
describable something nameless, and wholly un- 
known to the law.” 

It is needless to say that this decision of the | 
Commissioner meets with the unanimous and en- | 
thusiastic approval of the bar, as being in ac- | 
cordance with the law and facts of the case. | 
And more, ‘‘ Lawyer Moss” is said to be well | 
pleased with the decision, regarding his defense 
as highly creditable to his counsel, and not 
dreaming that it in any way reflects upon him- 
self. 


Tue following legal gem is copied from the 
original, on file in the clerk’s office of the Circuit | 
Court of Whiteside County, Illinois, and shows 
how the fire of poetic genius peeps out in that 
realm of divorce : 

State of Illinois. 
Whiteside County. 
Noau Foce 


| 
| 


; In vacation, next after May term, 
1870. 


Divorce. 


Saran Foaa. 


Sarah Fogg, first duly sworn, 
Says she’s a woman lone and lorn; 
And to the cause above set forth 
She is a party before the court. 
She has answered all complainant’s bill, 
Saying his charges all are nil, 
And for divorce he has no cause 
Known unto the existing laws. 
The condition of affiant’s purse 
Could not well be made much worse; 
For though she gets sufficient pelf 
Barely to support herself, 
She can not bear expense of suit, 
And pay attorneys’ fees to boot. 
True, she receives some little rent; 
But most of this is quickly spent 
In paying tax and for repairs— 
A burden which is always hers. 
When this is done, the little left 
Would not begin to keep herself; 
And she must eke a scanty living 
By daily labor with her needle, 
And keep the wolf beyond the door 
ey ways known only to the poor. 
The seamstress life, with wearying cares, 
Is the lot she daily bears. 
“With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red,” 
From morning until dewy eve, 
Sleepless her needle and thread. 
Hoping alimony may be got 
ant further sayeth not. 
The above is true, so help me, God, 
Subscribed and sworn by Sarah Fogg, 
On the five-and-twentieth day 
Of the month next after May. 
W. Sracrr, Att’y. 


A GEorGIA correspondent writes : 

As proof that an eminent and successful law- | 
yer may write poetry, and as a specimen of what | 
kind of poetry he may be guilty of, I send the | 
following lines, written when comparatively a 
young lawyer by Hon. J. W. H. Underwood, a | 
son of Judge William H. Underwood, a cele-| 
brated wit and able jurist of Georgia, now many 
years deceased : 

Ben Addington was on trial in Franklin Su- 
perior Court for horse-stealing. The proof 
showed that Ben was pretty drunk when he took | 





the horse, but was apprehended at Danielsville, 
in an adjoining county, endeavoring to sell him. 
He was defended by Colonel Gabriel Nash, of 
Danielsville, and the late Temple F. Cooper. 
Plea—moral insanity. Pending the trial the 
lines in question were written, and handed to 
Colonel Nash, as follows: 


Ben Addington a horse did steal, 
And being somewhat drunk. 

He straight went off to Danielsville— 
A village deeply sunk 

In crimes of eve rie and dye 
That can mankind disgrace, 

Where naught but guilt and villainy 
Can find a hiding-place. 

No gleam of hope appears for Ben 
By any honest rule; 

One only plea he sets up, then— 
*Tis this—that he’s a fool. 

Should this tet what horse or sheep 
Is safe in Danielsville ? 

None surely either one can keep 
Where ail may safely steal. 


A GENTLEMAN connected with one of the great 


| steel manufacturing establishments of Pennsy]l- 


vania writes : 

A few years ago I was practicing medicine 
in a small village in Chautauqua County, New 
York. Every evening there was gathered a good- 
ly number of loungers in the solitary store, who 
were wont to discuss topics both great and small. 
The subject under exhaustive analysis at the 
moment I stepped in was the school tax. One 
G , & loquacious and most obstinate fellow, 
and habitual monopolizer of conversation, had 
nearly finished a long tirade about the injustice 
of the tax and his being compelled to pay it, 
though having no children to send to school. 
Finally he said, ‘‘1’ll buy me a hog, and send 
him ; UN get the worth of my money somehow.” 
Mr. L——, the school-teacher, who was sitting 
behind the stove, quietly remarked, ‘‘ Better 
come yourself, and save the expense!” 


Ir is becoming in this country quite common 
nowadays to announce the arrival of ‘‘little stran- 
gers’ in the public prints. The following, tele- 
graphed by an exultant father, named Reed, to 
a sympathizing uncle, named Goodspeed, shows 
how the fire of poetic genius will ‘‘ carry on” 
when inspired by the birth of a baby : 

As swiftly flies the sun’s bright dart, 
As gently falls the dew of heaven, 
So joy o’erspreads my grateful heart, 
And gives to life its little leaven. 
It is a boy. 

Answer: 

Congratulation is my theme to-night 

And nothing else m happy muse will write ; 
So I return, with telegraphic s: a 

An uncle’s welcome to the little Reed. 


Tue following incident, which occurred re- 
cently on the La Crosse division of the Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway, should be recorded 
in these days of political and social equality. 
At Tomah a party of red-skins were awaiting 
the arrival of the train; and when it stopped 
at the station the brakeman put them in the em- 
igrant car, which was nearly filled with repre- 
sentatives of the old country nationalities on their 
way to the West. Captain Clason, the conduct- 
or, on starting through the train to collect his 


| fares, found the entire party in the baggage car, 


which being against the regulations, he quietly 
took them back; but on coming forward the In- 
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dians were in the baggage car again. Clason, | such oppression as this is the munificent heritage 
though a good-natured man, was a little angry at | bequeathed the valorous sons of the immortal 
their perverseness, and with some emphasis or-| Washington. I represent « free and intelligent 
dered them to take seats in the other car; where-| people, proud to know that they live in a country 
upon an old fellow replied, ‘‘ Injun no like white | indented by innumerable bays and gulfs, whose 
man—wihite man heap smell!” Clason looked at | restless tide is ever kissed back by the pebbly 
the dirty old copper-skin a second, and left the | beach; interspersed by limpid rivers and lakes 





noble red men to ride on in the baggage car. 





Durine the late ‘‘ unpleasantness” down South 
a certain Major was on the staff of Henry R. 
Jackson, at Savannah. The Major was fond of 
wine. On one occasion the staff had nearly all 
left the dinner-table of the ‘* Pulaski,” and the 
Major found himself vis-a-vis with a good-look- 
ing civilian, He at once said, ‘I like your 
looks, Sir; I'll take a glass of wine with you. I 
am Major What’s your name ?” 

The stranger quietly answered, ‘‘ Mr. Wash- 
ington, at your service.” 

‘The Major dubitated. There is a Georgia 
village in Wilkes County of the name he had 
heard. So he said, ‘‘ Yes, I’ve heard of you— 
Wilkes County.” 

The Major was indignant when the other 
‘* staff’ told him he was too tipsy to know a 
man from a town. 











WE are favored by a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Indiana with the following extracts from 
a speech delivered in that body by the Hon. Mr. 
Cunningham, member from Fountain County, 
on the 3d February, 1871, on the report of the 
Committee on Roads to repeal the ‘* monstrous 
gravel-road law.” Mr. Cunningham asks: 

‘What is public—open, common, free, and 
not controlled by the few? Why, after the hard- 
fisted farmers have paid for the building and 
graveling the road out of their hard earnings, 
and have paid from one to five hundred dollars 
on said road, they meet with the liberal informa- 
tion that they have no rights to its use or fran- 
chise. And even worse than that, if their wives 
or daughters start to town the next day after the 
completion of the road with a poke of feathers 
and a basket of eggs, in order to buy some coffee 
and sugar for the family, the greedy toll-gate 
keeper will take one or the other for toll, that 
they may have the great right of getting to town 
with what is left. In some cases they take both 
the eggs and feathers, that they may have the 
glorious opportunity of traveling over a road 
which the old man and his neighbors built. Is 
this right? Isit just? Is it not public improve- 
ment with a vengeance ?” 

After further argument on the same high plane 
of thought Mr. Cunningham perorates thus : 

‘*The American people—and we are proud to 
call ourselves that—are rocked in the bosom of 
two mighty oceans, whose granite-bound shores 
are whitened by the floating canvas of the com- 
mercial world. Reaching from the ice-fettered 
lakes of the north to the febrile waves of Aus- 
tralian seas, comprising the vast interim of five 
billions of acres, whose alluvial plains, romantic 
mountains, and mystic rivers rival the wildest 


| —the means by which commerce and civilization 

have been promoted to their present exalted 
| status. America has been, and ever will be, the 
| most alluring and delightful retreat known to the 
migratory world, if we are not overrun with 
these unjust and oppressive corporations, which 
are ever robbing the honest yeomanry of our 
country. 

‘* Will this do the gentleman? Is he now sat- 
isfied? Iam for the repeal of that law, which 
robs and taxes the many for the benefit of the 
few.” 








Tue actual, practical social condition and 
status of the freedman seems to be, up here in 
| the North, pretty much as it was before we had 
| a Fifteenth Amendment. To all appearances he 
| doesn’t study any more than he used to; cer- 
tainly doesn’t work harder; doesn’t go to meet- 
ing more frequently ; and differs from Sambo of 
old only perhaps in this, that he votes. Perhaps— 
and it is to be hoped that it will—the sense of this 
great privilege may in time arouse his ambition 
for better things. In New England, as per the 
following anecdote, his position is much as it was 
|of yore. Mr. Dickson, a colored barber in one 
| of the largest towns of Massachusetts, was one 
| morning shaving one of his customers, a respect- 
able citizen, when a conversation occurred be- 
| tween them respecting Mr. Dickson’s former con- 
| nection with a colored church in the place. 
‘*T believe you are connected with the church 
in Elm Street, Mr. Dickson ?” said the customer. 
‘* No, Sah, not at all.” 
“‘ Why, are you not a member of the African 
church ?” 
‘* Not dis year, Sah.” 
“Why did you leave their communion, Mr. 
Dickson, if I may be permitted to ask ?” 
‘*Why, I tell you, Sah,” said Mr. Dickson, 
strapping a concave razor on the palm of his 
hand, *‘‘it was jess like dis. I jined dat church 
| in good fait. -I gib ten dollars toward de stated 
| preachin’ ob de Gospel de fuss year, and de peo- 
De second 











| ple all call me Brudder Dickson. 
| year my business not good, and I only gib five 
| dollars. Dat year de church people call me Mr. 
Dickson, Dis razor hurt you, Sah?” 

| ‘‘No, Sir, goes tolerably well.” 

| _‘* Well, Sah, de tird year I feel berry poor— 
| sickness in my family—an’ I gib noffin for preach- 
jin’, Well, Sah, arter dat dey call me Ole Nigger 
| Dickson, and I left “em!” 

| So saying Mr. Dickson brushed his customer’s 
| hair, and the gentleman departed, well satisfied 


| with the reason why Mr. Dickson left his church. 





A cry correspondent, who lately returned from 


| 
Scotland, where he spent last summer, was fre- 


Utopian dreaths that ever gathered around the} quently in Edinburgh, and occasionally wan- 
inspired bard as he walked the amaranthine | dered into the old church-yards to look at the 
promenades of Hesperian gardens, is proud) monuments of those who had died many gen- 
Columbia—the land of the free and the home’ erations ago. Among others, he visited Greyfri- 
of the brave—too free and independent to in-| ars church-yard, one of the oldest, where so many 
dorse such a nuisance as this! Freedom from | eminent men repose—among them the learned 
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and witty historian and poet George Buchanan, 
who died in 1582; Allan Ramsay, the poet, 
who died in 1758; Henry Mackenzie, author of 
““The Man of Feeling,” who died in 1831, at the 
age of eighty-five; and many other celebrities, 
lay and clerical, 

I came, writes our correspondent, to an old 
monument, with four lines of poetry on it, which 
appeared so curious from their quaintness, and 
the facts of the history of him who lies bur- 
ied so uncommon, that I copied them for the 
Drawer. ‘They are as follows: 

Reader, John Mylne, who maketh the fourth John, 
And by descent from father unto son 

Sixth master mason to a royal race 

Of seven successive kings, sleeps in this place. 

As Scotland had no king who resided there aft- 
er James VI. was called to the throne of En- 
gland after Elizabeth’s death, it must have been 
more than two hundred years since John Mylne 
was laid in the old grave-yard. 





A YEAR or two ago two very respectable gen- 
tlemen co 1 busi as bankers in one 
of the thriving villages of Illinois. It is quite 
common for business men to have a little card 
printed on one corner of their envelopes, and these 
bankers, conforming to usage, printed theirs, giv- 
ing their name and residence, and underneath, 
in smaller type, the following extraordinary an- 
nouncement : 

“Collections promptly attended to, and re- 
mitted on day of judgment.” 

It took them several months to learn why their 
collecting business did not prosper. 
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Wuen the present Bishop (Clarkson) of Ne- 
braska was a rector in Chicago, a droll interrup- 
tion in the service once occurred. Reading the 
lesson for the day he pronounced with emphasis 
the words, ‘‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin!” 
Now the familiar appellation of the rector’s wife 
was ‘* Mene,” and she and a little daughter sat 
under the desk in the rector’s pew. ‘The little 
girl listened to the first part of her father’s ut- 
terance with quickened hearing, but the last two 
words were too much for her, and she spoke up 
sharply, so that all the people heard, ‘‘Stop! 
You sha’n’t talk to my mother so!” Orie can 
imagine the feelings of the congregation over an 
incident which recalls the celebrated interview 
and interchange of epithets between Daniel 
O’Connell and the virago of Billingsgate. 





Some years ago a gentleman living in one of 
the frontier towns of a far Western State had 
some friends staying with him, to whom he gave 
a little dinner—the best the place could furnish— 
and invited to meet them a few half-civilized 
Indians. Of course the ‘‘ noble red men” were 
treated to delicacies they had not seen before, 
and displayed a perhaps excusable inclination to 
‘*go through” the bill of fare. A young chief, 
who had partaken of nearly every thing on the 
table, had been eying the mustard for some time, 
no doubt thinking that such a pretty paste would 
taste as good as it looked. At length, oppor- 
tunity appearing, he reached forth in a dignified 
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it without moving a muscle of his countenance, 
but, in spite of his utmost exertions, the tears 
soon streamed down his cheeks. An aged chief 
opposite to him, who had been watching the whole 
proceeding, leaned forward and inquired what 
he was crying for. He replied, ‘‘I was think- 
ing of my poor old father, who died a short time 
ago.” Soon afterward the ‘‘ aged,” being unable 
to restrain his curiosity, also solemnly took a dip 
from the mustard-pot, and swallowed it without 
the quivering of a muscle; but his eyes were not 
as strong as his will, and the little cries soon 
trickled down his cheeks. It was now the young 
red man’s turn. Leaning forward he inquired 
the cause of the grief, to which the elderly red 
party replied, ‘‘I was thinking ‘twas pity you 
hadn’t died when your poor old father did.” 

Pretty good, but we guess ’twasn’t an Indian 
who said it. 





A CORRESPONDENT at Austin, Texas, who 
during the war was chaplain of one of the regi- 
ments of Wisconsin cavalry, writes : 

In 1864 we were encamped a mile south of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Karly one morning I 
sent my colored servant into the city for some 
butter. On his return the following conversation 
took place : 

**Oh, chaplain, don’t you tink de man where 
I bought de butter went off into anudder room, 
an’ lef’ me all alone in de store!” 

** Well, George, what of that ?” 

‘* Why, chaplain, dar was a large barrel of 
apples dar, an’ I could have stole ebery one of 
‘em, but I thought I'd be honest, and only took 
two! 





A GENTLEMAN who served over four years in 
the Confederate service sends us the following : 

In June, 1862, shortly after the battle of Shi- 
loh, the Confederate army, under General Bragg, 
was encamped at and around Tupelo, Mississippi. 
Our regiment, the First Tennessee Infantry, was 
camped three miles from town. Every day a 
squad of six or eight from each company was 
allowed to go in to buy little things from the 
sutlers. ‘‘ Lee,” a boy of seventeen, belonging 
to Company A, once went along. At about this 
time Bragg had seen fit to disobey some order 
of the War Department at Richmond, out of 
which trouble was looked for. During the day 
we heard heavy firing, apparently a salute, and 
we were on the qui vive for news. Soon our boys 
came straggling in, foremost among them ‘‘ Lee,” 
who broke out, ‘* Boys, the news is glorious! 
General Bragg has recognized the War Depart- 
ment, and they are firing a salute in honor of the 
event!” The firing was simply artillery practice. 





In October, 1861, says a correspondent, we 
were marching down the Kanawha Valley, Vir- 
ginia. On long marches orders were given by 
the bugle. Jake, a German, was one day on 
duty as bugler, and unfortunately got so tipsy 
that his calls were all about alike. After two or 
three efforts the colonel commenced reprimand- 
ing him in his usual mi/d way, when little ‘* Lee” 
stepped up and said, ‘‘ Colonel, you don’t under- 


manner, took a liberal spoonful, and swallowed | stand—Jake is giving the calls in Dutch,” 














